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vi Preface. 


to estimate the character and value of his efforts in relation 
to the education of the time, and his general position as an 
educational philosopher and reformer. He has also endea- 
voured to increase the usefulness of the book, by making it 
more or less a work of reference on the topics treated of by 
George Combe, which will be found to include almost all the 
questions now happily claiming professional and public atten- 
tion ; by bringing down the account of these to the present 
day, by giving full references to other workers and~books on 
the same subjects, by providing running marginal contents 
throughout, by supplying explanations and illustrations of 
the text in the Appendix and elsewhere, and by adding an 
analytical Index, which, it is hoped, will be found of advan- 
tage in a work including so wide a field and so much detail. 

The Editor will be greatly obliged to readers for suggestions, 
and for the correction of errors unavoidable in » volume of 
such extent and variety. 

He begs here publicly to convey his best acknowledgments 
to the many gentlemen, too numerous to mention—friends of 
education and of George Combe—who have so cordially and 
kindly assisted him in the preparation of the work. 

This preparation, first prompted by gratitude for good re- 
ceived and a wish to enable others more easily to participate 
in the same, though very laborious, has been rewarded with 
the highest pleasure, insight, and impulse. 

The book is sent forth to the world, with full confidence, as 
one of the best contributions ever made to the great cause of 
Education, certain ultimately, if not immediately, to take an 
eminent place in educational literature, and to do the highest 
service in what is of paramount importance to national and 
universal well-being—the Education of our Children. 


Ixvenness, Janwary 1879. 
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( xvi George Combe an Enthusiast in Education. 
George Combe’s great aim was to benefit bis fellow men 
individually and socially. To this high end, he devoted a long — 
life, with remarkable purity of motive, singleness of purpose, — 
and calm but deep enthusiasm. Towards this, all his studies 
and Jabours by pen and voice were unremittingly directed ;_ 
and, though he met with the opposition and mistepresentation — 
which the reformer much before his age always mects, he has 
already had an influence and done an amount of good which 
have fallen to the fate of few. } 
Like all great students of human nature and human well- 
being, from Socrates downwards, George Combe realised, as few 
have done more intelligently and earnestly, that, in any attempt 


wisest functions.. Into education, therefore, he threw himself 
with all the ardour of « strong nature. With him more, perh 
~~ than with most students of the Philosophy of Mind, educ 
~ ‘was ever present to his thoughts as the best practical app 
“~ tion of its principles, From early life, he was a diligent 
worker in the subject. Te was an all-pervading element in 
everything he wrote and did, and it was his constant aim 
eee 2 pene eis to lee 
~ system of Educational Science based on the Science of Mind. 
Not only did he write specially on the gubject, lesa b 


shee travel, Pecan morals, janis polities, 0 


swotka ane edocetidnal; end his. greatest work) the onstitu- 
tion of Man," he regarded“ as an introduction to an essay on 
education.”* 

+ Constitution of Man, 9th edit. p. 307. 
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xviii George Combe's Writings on Education. 


ally after 1823, when the Phrenological Journal was established, 
his educational labours were unremitting, by writing, speech, 
and action. 

In 1836, he became a candidate, along with Sir William 
Hamilton and Isaae Taylor, for the chair of Logie and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh, and then presented as 
remarkable addresses and testimonials* as certainly ever were 
submitted to an elective body, in this case, the Town Council. — 
He was, of course, defeated by Sir William, and thus lost the 
opportunity of becoming a teacher by profession, though he — 
was offered, the following year, a professorship in the United — 
States." It would be useless though interesting to conjecture: 
what new influences on British and American 
have been wielded by the philospher, as academic instructor 
in the new philosophy. 

At the close of that year, he retired from business as Writer 
to the Signet in Edinburgh, which profession he had suceess-— 
fully followed since 1812, and his subsequent leisure enabled 
him to devote more time to his favourite intellectual and social 
pursuits. 

He visited America in 1838, on a tour of investigation into 
the condition of the great Republic, in which his previ 
studies and natural tendencies had largely interested him, 
There he lectured on education as well as Phrenology,in many 
of the most important cities. These lectures were at once 
published, and exercised a great influence in that country. 
In 1840, he returned to Scotland, and issued soon after at 
admirable account of his visit, in three volumes, full of wii 
observation and excellent counsel on education and 
subjects. He spent a considerable portion of his later 
on the Continent, chiefly for the sake of his health, but 
for the purpose of investigating the social and edi 


1 These wore afterwards published in # volume of 167 pages, on account of 
their bearing on Phrenology and its progress, George Combe resting his claims 
entirely on that science. oe tXiens aevlewed dn tha PAcenalegteet TS 
vol x. p. 102; alsoa second address to the patrons, and an account of 

p- 218. 

* In the Univorsity of Michigan. Seo his “ Life," by Charles Gibbon, 

vol. di. p, 9, (London : Macmillan & Co., 1878), 
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present High School buildings were founded in 1825, hi 
specially wrote'and moved with the view of Ynaadening 
curriculum, though then with but little success a 
— He was # most earnest worker in the establishment of Infa: 
Schools throughout this and America, when these echoo 
















and was one of the original founders of the fod: 
Infant School Society* and of the Infent School foubled! r 
year as the result of this visit; the example of Edin 
followed by other towns in the east and north of 
and Infant Schools successively established in deen, 
Dundee, Kinghorn, Dunfermline, Portobello, Inverness, @1 
Dingwall, after visits by Wilderspin: while Stow’s efforts 
Glasgow led to the foundation of similar schools on his 
system, in the west, George Combe, on all occasions, ¢ 
recommended Wilderspin’s principles and methods, and 
a great deal to spread these in this country and America. 
About 1830, he commenced active lecturing, in vari 
parts of the country, on education as illumined by 
logy. These lectures were largely attended, and did 2 
amount of good in drawing attention to the principles a u 
methods of education, and in enlightening the publie mi 
in regard to it, For this purpose, ‘he visited, amongst athe 
places, Newcastle, in 1833 and 1835; Glasgow, in 18 8: 
Aberdeen, Manchester, and Liverpool, in 1837; Bath, Bir- 
mingham, and Manchester, in 1838 ; and other large towns i 
the United Kingdom. The greater part of these lectures, no 
published for the first time, is incorporated in the present wot 
In 1832, his lectures on Phrenology and other su 
* See an account of this anti-classical agitation, and Geonge Combe's part 1 
Beis etek ye cos ef fn elas snodthindl vsti, tha, SAS 
which was a special feature of the time, and which did a vast amount of g 


“Philosophy of Education.” See also soma dete Ds Tegarding it, in : 
Education " (W, & R. Chambers). 


























Xxii He establishes a Secular School. 
Science,” and in 1848, another on “What should § 


speedily called 
In November 1848, while the great French Revolution 
to new intellectual and social i 


of a new school, called a “Secular School,”* 
which the principles he had so long advocated of a broader 
traer education than was common, apart from theological in- 
struction, were to be carried out. A public meeting was ¢ | 
in Edinburgh, at which the nature of the instruction 
training proposed to be given there was explained by hb 
and the future teacher introduced, The school was op 
on the 4th of December 1848, and was known as “ Willi 
Secular School,” from its head master, Mr W. Mattieu Willi 
Tt was carried on temporarily in Infirmary Street, and 
in Surgeons’ Square, Edinburgh. In addition to“ the three 
the following subjects were taught in this schoo! 
composition, geography, history, book-keeping, drawing, vo 
music, sewing; the elements of algebra, geometry, Ni 
History, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Moral Science, 
Eeonomy, Physiology, and Phrenology ; the materials and 
cesses of the arts and manufactures; and the chi istic 
and beauties of architecture, sculpture, painting, poetry, G 
natural scenery, “as a means of awakening in the children a 
love of the beautiful.” Although doctrinal teaching was 
excluded, the Moral and Religious faculties were carefully 
trained in connection with the subjects taught, and thi 
training formed a special feature, The school was expressly 










between Science and Religion,” and published in 1857. 
* See p. 201 for a fallor account of this school. 


ee ye eteiea Reports of the aboye school, i sa  whie 
‘are given in the etait ee | 
George Combe's educational princi 




















Senate ak tations, In 1851, they initiated a + 
vigorous agitation all over the country. A large public 
ing was held in Edinburgh that year, at which these subj 
were explained and advocated by George Combe and Mr 
Simpson, and favourable resolutions unanimously carried. 
GRisitic daoatingy “trees ‘aMtecwarda adtecssd hy Aa 
similar resolutions adopted, in Glasgow, Aberdeen, Paisley, 
Manchester, and again in Edinburgh, and elsewhere. Reports 
of these meetings appeared in the papers of the day, and 


on the Civilization of Scotland,” which roused great opposition 
and called forth numerous replies, Meetings were held, at the 
same time, by other advocates of these views in different parts 
of the country, and the cause of National Unsectarian eduea~ 
tion under Government made rapid progress.” 

George Combe’s last public speech was made in behalf of 
education, at an enthusiastic demonstration of the National 
Public School Association, in Manchester, in December 1851, 
when Cobden and Milner Gibson also spoke; an occasion 
Bee ecg se aia orth tb Parig beat) ree 
mate, if not speedy, victory. 

Towards the end af he kis life, his health became more or 
less very infirm. But, although unable to maintain hdl 
more active exertions in connection with education, he con- 
tinued writing on the subject up to the year of his death, 

\Seo\a history of the Secalar, Rdocation movement, p. 201, ef soy., and p. 
586; also in George Combe's Life," by Charles Gibbon, vol. ii, 

Bee his *' Life,” by Charles Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 296. 







































Edueation, being Rig 
and Duty of Government to Educate the People,"“first published in 1847; 
fifth edition, in 1848, 
7. “What should Secular Education Embrace?" first published in 
January 1848, a 3rd edition being required by May. 
& “Report of the Proceedings at a Meeting of the Working Classes 
of Edinburgh, on National Education, held in the Waterloo Rooms there: 
on the 21st of January 1851.” acragrinaaemrmaiys 


12. “ On the Comparative Influence of the Natural Sciences and the 
Shorter Catechiam on the Civilization of Scotland,” a lecture delivered 
Edinburgh, in November 1851, and published that year. 

13. “Secular Instruction or Extension of Church Endowments?” 
(AE ached neck nry tatperog Ae elte ss 
January 1852, on the Church of Scotland's Endowment Scheme, 11 
appeared originally in {Ei Solamon, £2 Taxvery 1858, ex was cia 
that year as 4 pamphlet. 

14. Article on “Secular Education,” in the Westminster Review of July 
1852. 

15. “On teaching Physiology and its applications in Common 


16, oi oeygeentantian Physical Education and the trac mode 
the condition of Man,” by Charles Caldwell, M.D., Kentucky; 
issued in America, in 1834 ; in this country, in 1836. 
17. Numerous articles, reviews, and communications in the Phreno- 
Logical Jowrnal, from its commencement in 1823 to its close in 1847 ¢ 
published in 20 vols. 
18. Leaders, letters, &c., which appeared in the Scotrman at 
utes, up to 1858 ; also reports of his speeches, &c. 
1 ‘of Lectures on Education, delivered at different times, in 
various parts of this country and America, now published for the firat 
time, 

















practice. Training has been too often omitted, while Instrue 
















( xxxii Education includes Training and Instruction. 
and of the fields of their exercise—in other words, he mus 


_< Teeeive nstrucTIoN. As our author says, “One great 


of education is the attainment of knowledge itself.” 
These two distinct but co-ordinate functions of e 
have not been sufficiently perceived and acted on in g 


tion has been more or less supposed to include all. Much 
the confusion of idea and of the prevalent differences — 
opinion in regard to what education is, has arisen from the 
want of a clear understanding of the nature and sims 
these two functions. But education, while distinguishi 
between them, should equally include both ; and, in a tre 
system, they should be so adjusted as mutually to i 
each other, the instruction given affording the best means 
training the faculties, and the training of the faculties im 
proving and deepening the instruction. 
On the co-ordinate working of these two elements in th 
| educative process, George Combe lays the greatest stress, 
Vrfenos he dafines education, in fall, as “the process of acquit 
| ing that knowledge of our Creator, of ourselves, and of external 
' nature, and the formation of those habits of religious, 
{ and intellectual enterprise and activity, which are ind 
sable to the evolution of all our faculties, and to the 
formance of our parts with intelligence and success.” 
the usual manner in which education is carried on, he ] 
that Training, though the more important of the two, has been ” 
very greatly neglected, and the work confined almost entirely” 
to Instruction. Moreover, in the matter of Instruction, he 
discovers very grave errors, both of defect and excess, He, 
therefore, takes great pains clearly to distinguish between 
these two educational aims, lays down, with great care, the 
principles on which both should be founded and conducted, 
and suggests the best means of doing so. 


IL THE NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING. 


‘The principles on which TRAINING should be based and carried 
out are indicated by the very idea of Training, as the process, 
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iii Knowledge of Man's Constitution necessary. 


IV. THE SUBJECTS RECOMMENDED BY GEORGE COMBE 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

The different subjects which George Combe would have 
taught, in accordance with these principles, are discussed in Part 
en Cae me 
eee oer tiring, the Tiled ims 0) cme b 
programme there sketched out is broad and liberal, and, how= 
ever much it may differ from the course pursued in ourschools, 
it is simply a detailed expression of his guiding principle, of 

ing a child for bis life work and enabling him to fulfil 
efficiently and happily the objects of his existence, 

Of subjects which are still frequently omitted in our educa- 
tional practice, on which great weight is here laid, and which | 
from their importance deserve special mention, there are the 
following :— 


A, THOSE SUBJECTS WHICH GIVE A KNOWLEDGE OF MAN'S 
CONSTITUTION. 

1. The Subjects which treat of Man's Bodily Constitution— 
Anatomy and Physiology. Thanks to George Combe and other 
enlightened workers in this field,* Physiology has come to be 
more recognised than when he advoeated it, and is now one of 
the subjects for which Government grants are given. A 

3 “The ultimate end of education ix not a perfection in the accomplishments 
of the sehool, bat fitness for life." —Pestalozzi, in his 21st letter to J, P. Greaves, 

Education.” 


Andrew Combe, 

eae et rare ere fn Send tee ce ik CL 
Combe, Mr Mattien Williams, and Professor Hodgson of Edinburgh. (See p. 
102, for details as to the history of this subject in schools.) 










‘xl Knowledge of Life Relations necessary. 


{ and religious relations of Natural Science to man have been 
very greatly neglected by both scientific men and theologians, 

| to the injury equally of Science, Morals, and Religion ; 
the teaching of these relations in our schools would do much 
to destroy the unnatural divorce existing between these ; 
systems of truth.* 

2. The Subjects which treat of his Relations to his Fellowmen. 
—It would seem only natural and reasonable, before a child 
enters on practical life, to furnish him with a chart or plan of 
life; to give him correct views of the principles, machinery, 
and objects of the wide social world before him; and to train 
him to act habitually in view of these, in his daily conduct. 

(1) The child should, therefore, be taught the Principles of 
Morals, which regulate his intercourse with his fellowmen, — 
and the various duties arising therefrom. These are simple 
and practical, and quite within his capacity, and, by illustra 
tion and otherwise, can be rendered eminently interesting and 
valuable. 

(2) The child should be taught “Sownd views of his read 
situation as a member of the Social Body.” He ought, therefore, 
to be instructed in the principles of Social Science, which are 
easily within his grasp when properly treated. These were 
taught in the Edinburgh and other Secular schools, They have 
always formed the special feature of the Birkbeck Schools, 
having been introduced there by William Ellis since their 
foundation in 1848, though taught by him in schools since 
1846. 

— (B) But the child becomes also a membur of the Body Politic, 
and he has certain duties to perform in this relationship, He 
should, therefore, be taught the principles that regulate these— 
in other words, Political Science, The relations of education 
to political action are dwelt on by George Combe at great 

and with clear demonstration of their importance, and 
of the need of having our people instructed in the principles of 





was published in this country, in 1888 (Maclachlan & Stewart, Edin- 
Sah td anes Sw a ae ‘These are good and simple, and 


<7 Soe Gangs Coe vig o thin bio in chap, ¥. p. 123, 





‘xlii George Combe’s special Views on this. 


; and beneficence, the laws which He has instituted as they are 
embodied in His works of creation, and the temporal conse- 
| quences of obeying or infringing them. As these points admit 
of inductive philosophical demonstration, comparatively few 
~ | differences of opinion exist in regard to them, while they form 


a basis on which further Religious knowledge, imparted by its — 


more appropriate teachers, may advantageously be founded.” 

George Combe thus differs from many, if not most, of the 
advocates of the Separate system, who would exclude aif 
Religious training from schools, a position no one would 
have more regretted or opposed than he. As he says him- 
self, “True Religion would harmonise with, hallow, vivify, 
and render practical a scheme of education founded on the 
principles revealed to man in the order of God’s secular Pro- 
vidence."? His treatmentof this delicate question of Religious 
education, his clear distinctions between things that are 
often confounded in the controversy, his defence of religious 
training as based on human nature and God’s works, and his 
admirable vindication of scientific teaching against the charge 
of godlessness, should commend themselves to all parties, 
whatever their opinions. 

‘The kind of Religious training thus urged by George Combe 
was a special feature in the Williams School and others on 
the same model; and it has always been carefully carried ont 
in the Birkbeck Schools, where it forms what their founder 
truly designates “ The Religion of Common Life.”* 


The foregoing is the outline of Instruction sketched by 
George Combe. He is careful not to dogmatise as to the 
specific subjects that ought to be included in the school 
curriculum. All he aims at is “to unfold principles and views 
which may form the ground-work, and serve as guides to the 
practical evolution, of a sound system of education.” He would 


Preface to 3d edition (1848) of * Lectures on Popular Education," 

® See chap. v. p. 125, for bis ideas on the Religious training that should ba 
carried out in National Schools ; and p. 576, for tho means by which Religion 
should be taught, 

4 8co “The Religion of Common Life," by William Ellis (Smith, Elder, 
and Co., London), # book which should be in the hands of every teacher, 


( xliv Female Education—Want of Time. 


— cultivation as those of men. His treatment of this subject 
— will be found as good and fresh as if written yesterday. 
Tt is discussed with his accustomed breadth and soundness 
of view, and with convincing argument. At the same time, — 
he recommends an education for women go far special, a8 their 
constitution is feminine and their duties are peculiar, in order 
to prepare them for “the yreat secular business of female — 
~ life” His observations on this subject should command the 
attention of all interested in one of the greatest — 
| | factors in the elevation and culture of the race, the education 
| lof its mothers and nurses. 

2, As might be expected, George Combe replies to the 
common objection to the introduction of new subjects of study, 
for it was made then as well as now—The Want of Time. 
His answer, of course, is that, if there are certain necessary 
elements in man’s education, arising from his constitution and 
relations, time must be found for these; and we must so arrange 
our course of study as to include all essential subjects, while 
curtailing the less important, throwing out others not required, 
however sanctioned and glorified by time and tradition, and 
making way for the judicious treatment of those wrongly 
neglected. To this objection of the want of time for these 
necessary subjects, he devotes little attention, indignation 
against its irrelevancy, in such an important inquiry, taking 
the place of discussion. “ Is life then so brief,” he asks, “and 
are our hours so urgently oceupied by higher and more important 
duties, that we cannot afford these pittances of time to learn 
the laws that regulate our existence?” And he further dis- 
misses the subject by acutely pointing out the practical fact, 
that “these laws, when neglected, punish so severely, that the 
offender loses more time in undergoing his chastisement than 
would have been requisite to obey them.” 

— 8. His discussion of the question as to Who should be 
educated in a Commonwealth, is full and most satisfactory. 
He advocates Universal Popular Education, and, according to 
his takes bis position on the firmest philosophical 

Going to the root of the matter, he founds the 
1 Tt is contained in Part Second, p. 66. 
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(xlvi The Training and Status of the Teacher. 


As an immediate corollary from the high idea he enter- 
tains of what education is and of the manner in which it 
~ should be conducted, as being a process based on the scientific 
~ knowledge and the scientific training of the whole constitution 
~ of man; it follows that the person who is to carry on this most — 
responsible and most difficult process, should receive special — 
and most careful training for his work. He points out, with 
\ indignant scorn, that the much-vaunted Common Sense of 
mankind, so often lauded by the opponents of professional — 
training for the teacher, is altogether insufficient for this duty; — 
and that the sailor or the blacksmith would scout the very — 
idea of common sense being sufficient to steer a ship or make 
a horse-shoe. He asks, as has happily been often asked 
of late, if “training the human mind demands Jess scien- 
tific skill and experience than shoeing horses?” From the — 
{ character of the work of education, he points out the ungent 
need of having the teacher carefully instructed in a scientifie 
(es of man’s whole constitution, by a thorough course — 
of Physiology, Mental and Moral Science, and their 
tions to the training of the young, and to the specific subjects 
‘ of study in school and college. But so directly does this 
necessity flow from the real nature of education, truly com- 
| prehended, that he does not dwell at great length on the need 
of a thorough professional training for the teacher. And 
_ to every one who realises what education truly is, what it 
includes, and what its aim should be, the same conclusion 
| will follow as directly, in regard to the paramount need of 
special professional training for those who are to conduct that 
| delicate work; and it will be pleaded for with an earnestness 
equal to the clearness of vision on the true function of educa- 
_ tion, as that of the wise development of the whole of human 
nature, and on its bearing on human wellbeing. 

George Combe also demonstrates the wisdom of raising 
the social status of the teacher, basing his appeal on true 
self-interest and patriotism. He conclusively argues that “if 

~ the man who takes care of our bodies is considered equal with 
» the best of us, surely the man who takes care of the mind— _ 
~ trains and instructs it—should not be considered below 
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Journal, vol. i. (1828-24), p. 579. 














(1 His Defence of its Use in Education. 


lectures on education, and was advised to abandon it in defer~ 
ence to prejudice. His own answer to these suggestions is 
sufficiently to the point: “The remark,” he says, “was 
cocasionally made to me by persons who had heand my!) 
lectures on Education, without having attended those on 
| Phrevology, that the views presented were so sound and 
luminous that I should have done much more good if T had 
‘omitted Phrenology, and delivered them simply as founded on 
| common sense. ‘This, said they, would have saved the lectures 
‘from the prejudices which exist in so many minds gainst 
Phrenology, and which render them suspicious of 
doctrine and practice springing out of it, My answers were, 
| First, That a knowledge of the influence of the organs on th 
power of manifesting the mental faculties, is a fundamental 
requisite to the right understanding of the subject of educa- 
tion. Secondly, That to have withheld this important know- 
ledge, because it was unpopular, would have been improper 
and uneandid. By following such a course, I should also have 
been extending the impression already produced by too many 
disingenuous phrenologists, that the science is worthless, and 
that the soundest views of education may be obtained without 
its aid, which I know not to be the case. Thirdly, That such — 
conduct would have been unjust and injurious towards the | 
founders and defenders of Phrenology. It would have been 
appropriating to myself the fruits, and leaving to them not 
only the toil but the obloquy of having raised them. Fourthly] 
That lectures on education founded on Phrenology make a 
deeper and more permanent impression on the understanding 
than if based on mere Common Sense, and can be more cer- 
tainly and successfully carried into practice..” * 


* America, vol. iii. pp. 176-6. 
















lii_ State of Education at End of Last Century. 











[liv The Educational Revival of This Century. 










contentment with the state of things. Hence every foot of 
advancement had to be fought for. All suggestions of improve 
ment were indignantly and almost fiercely resisted. Ideas in 
education which are now the common property of the 
and which would seem to be axiomatic and universal, 
then quite unknown even to the educated, and their intro- 
duetion into school was vehemently opposed. In a word, the 
field traversed was narrow, the process mechanical, and the 
instruction verbal; the masses of our cities were unreached 
by the schoolmaster; a lethargic complacency with things as: 
they were, characterised the conductors of education; and a 
grim opposition to change pervaded the country. The only 
energy exhibited showed itself in opposition to reform. 


II. THe EDUCATIONAL REVIVAL AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
PRESENT CENTURY, AND GEORGE COMBE'S PART IN IT. 

But the darkest hour only ushers in the dawn, in human as 
in physical things. The beginning of this century witnessed 
the rise of a spirit of educational enlightenment and progress, 
which has issued in a true educational reformation, and which: 
will yet achieve mightier things in the years to come, An 
outburst of educational talent then occurred, rivalling the 
literary and scientific genius which has shed such a glory 
on the nineteenth century. That period was brightened by 
the labours of many remarkable pioneers in education, both 
at home and abroad. With Pestalozzi at work at Neuhof, 
Fellenberg at Hofwyl, Frocbel in Germany, Bell at Madras, 
Lancaster in the Borough Road, Birkbeck at Glasgow, Owen 
at Lanark, Wilderspin in Quaker’s Lane, and Brougham in 
Parliament, the sleep of the past was broken, and an undying 
impulse given to education in various directions, which will 
expand with the years. 


Certain well-marked features characterised this educational 
regeneration, of which it will be well briefly to speak, as in all 
these George Combe took a more or less active part. This 
will enable us also to estimate more truly the nature and 
extent of his work and influence. 





























[Wi The Process of education Improves. 


and tradition required to be fought against odds, and was 
fought by few. The greater part of this pleading was do 

when the subject was yet comparatively new to the country, 
and was only beginning to receive a feeble recognition im 
Parliament and in the press. 


2. The all-important question of How to improve the Pro< 
cess of education, happily began to receive the attention of a 
few earnest and advanced thinkers, early in the century, Th 
Sass OE YOR CY aa ee 
lighted the torch, which was kept burning by other di 
guished workers, than tally ince in gh 
This part of the history of education is one of its mo 
interesting and instructive portions, and embraces the enlight- 
ened and philanthropic labours of a host of eminent men, 
whose names will ever deserve honourable mention,—Pesta~ 


pson, Mann, Ellis, Shuttleworth, “tpn Arnold, Alcott, 
_Woulbnage Froebel, Richter, Barnard, Abbot, Hod 
' Spencer, Bain, Carpenter, Payne, and many more, who havea 
vanced education in English-speaking countries ; and Jacotot, 
Raumer, Diesterweg, Herbart, Beneke, Webrli, Girard, Schmidt, 
and other remarkable men, who have contributed to a similar 
educational reformation on the Continent, but whose works — 
are still very little known in England.’ All these have 


+ It has been a very great loss to English edacation that the writings of su 
many eminent foreign educators have been almost unknown in this country. 
Gur noglect of Continental education has becn remarkable, The Kin 
of Frabel, who began his educational Iabours in 1816, was only introduced ito 
England in 1851 by the Ronges; Richter’s ‘Levuna,” though written im 
1806, was translated only in 1848 ; Jacotot, born 1770 and died 1840, was 
searcely known till Professor Payne introduced him to his countrymen, in 1867 ; 
while of the great works of the others mentioned above, and of Prancke, 
Basedow and the Philanthropin, Hecker, Gesner, &c., of the eightoenth centnry, 
‘no translation has yet appeared in Britain ; though many of their contribu- 
tions are now accessible through the enlightened labours of Dr Henry Barnard, 
of Amorica, in the American Journal of Education and claowhere. Happily 
for the country, the works and labours of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, 
and Spurzheim were early known in English, the last having written his work 
on Education in our language. 





|! —none of which are setentiyic in spirit or treatment, ho 




























(iii His Work as a Scientific Educationist, 


of his published works, the “Essays on Phrenology,” 
1819, he has a special section on education, as interpret 
by the new philosophy. In 1822, in his larger treatise, tl 
“System of Phrenology ;" in numerous articles in the Pi 
logical Jowrnal, from its commencement, in 1823; in 1828, 
in the “ Constitution of Man;” and throughout all his sub 
sequent works, the principles of Mental Science are constantly 
‘brought to bear on the same subject. Before 1819, in this 
educational reformation, there had appeared in English, Rous 
| seau's “ Emile,” in 1762; Kames’ * Hints on Education,” an 
Vicesimus Knox's “ Liberal Education,” in 1781; Bell's “ Ex- 
periments in Education,” in 1797, followed by his other works; 
| Kageworths' “Practical Education,” in 1798; Lancaster's “Trac- 
tate,” in 1803, and his “ Improvements in Education,” in 18 


Phage sacle enczeabives aol nalvanioads One of the first scientific 

studies of education in English was Spurzheim’s “ Principles of 
Education,” not published till 1821, to which George Combe 
confesses abundant obligations. George Combe was thus 
writing on the Science of Education in the early part of 
the century, when very few were engaged in that work; 
and there is no doubt that he was one of the earliest of © 
the few investigators into the subject who, like Spurzhei 
Spencer, Carpenter, Bain, and others, have endeavoured a 
~ render it traly philosophical, by basing it on the Science — 

~ of Mind in connection with its Physiological relations. 


3. The need of improving and extending the range of the | 


4 “Emile ou de I'Education” wos first published, in French, at Amsterdam, 
in 1762; in English, in London, in the same year, in 4 vols, as “Emilins 
and Sophia, or a New System of Education ;” again in London tn 1763, and 
in Edinburgh in 1778 and 1783. Pestalozzi'a “Leonard and Gertrude,” | 
though published in 1781, was not translated till 1885 (London, 2 vol); Bie | 
excellent ‘Letters on Early Education," addressed in 1818-19 to J. P. Greaves, 
‘were translated in 1827, the year of his death ; and his valuable work, ** How | 
Gertrnde teaches hor Children,” after 1830. Pestalozzi’s system was first made 
known in England, in May 1826, by the Rev, Charles Mayo, in a lecture befors 
the Royal Institution, Richter’s ** Levana,” as already noted, written in 1806, 
was not translated till 1843; Simpson's ‘'Philosophy of Education” and — 
Stow’s “Moral Training” appeared in 1684, 
















Ix Popular Lectures on Science established. 


others, he is still in advance of general educational practice, 
In connection with certain of these, he occupies as yet, along 
with a few educationists, a unique position, viz. those by 
which a child is instructed in his own mental constitution, 
and in the principles of moral, social, and political life; that — 
is, in the elements of Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 
Social, Economical, and Political Science. In advocating 
these as necessary subjects in a full course of school instrue- 
tion, he has been ably supported by William Ellis, in the 
Birkbeck Schools, in which they form a regular and essen- 
tial part of the instruction given, except Mental Science and 
the Relation of man’s nature to the universe of which he forms 
a part, as already explained, which yet wait for recognition 
in our schools.’ 

Another excellent sphere of labour in providing broader 
instruction for the people, in which this friend of man was 
one of the earliest workers, was “ the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge,” by means of popular lectures on scientific subjects, 
One of the first attempts at giving such lectures was made 
by Dr John Anderson, the founder of Anderson's College, 
in Glasgow, who, when appointed to the Chair of Natural 
Philosophy in Glasgow University, delivered a bi-weeldy 
course to classes of working men, until his death in 1796, 
The first session, under Dr Garnett, of Anderson’s College, 
founded in 1796, was attended by about a thousand of both 
sexes. In the same year, Dr Thomas Beddoes, the celebrated 
physician, and son-in-law of Edgeworth, began the system of 
true popular science lectures to audiences of both sexes in 
Bristol, by a course of Physiology. In 1800, that remarkable 
man, Dr Birkbeck, the successor of Dr Garnett, innugurated a 
most successful course of popular lectures to the mechanics of 
Glasgow, on “the mechanical properties of solid and fluid 
bodies,” Twenty-one years, however, elapsed before the idea 
was adopted by any other town, when Edinburgh led the 
way by founding, in 1821, “The Edinburgh School of Arts,” 
“to supply instruction in the various branches of science 
which are of practical application to mechanics in their 

1 See an account of the Birkbeck Schools and their course of study, p. 230, 





























Ixii Earlier Labouvers in this field. 
on there some years after its foundation, till 
formed, in 1838, into “The General 
Sessional School” in Market Street, Edinburgh. Almo 
the beginning of his labours, from 1828, Stow invited 

to witness his system, He gradually gave them more 
matic instruction in its principles and in those of 
education, and was one of the most earnest workers in 1 
field, till he finally succeeded in founding, in 1888, the 
Normal College in Scotland, if not in Britain ; 
before this date, above a hundred teachers, who did it 
good in disseminating his principles both at home a1 
In the Edinburgh Model Infant School, opened in 1829, of 

George Combe was one of the founders and promoters, tet 

were regularly prepared for Infant schools throughout 
country. High praise is also due to Professor Pillans, of E 
burgh University, whose articles, in 1828, on the training o 
teacher did great service in drawing attention to the s 
and no doubt hastened the establishment of Normal 
but his higher idea of having this training carried on in 
Universities, amidst the elements of broader culture and alo 
side of other professions, had to wait much longer for 
nition, and only began to be possible with the recent fo 
ation of the Bell Chairs of Education in Edinburgh and 
Andrews.’ In 1886, the Home and Colonial School Society 
commenced the training of Infant school teachers, under the 
admirable superintendence of Dr, and Miss Mayo. The — 
subject was agitated in Parliament from an carly date | 
by Brougham and others, but it was not till 1836 that | 
any grant was allowed for the building of Normal Colleges. | 
From that date, these institutions rose with surprising 







+ See Memoir of David Stow,” by the Rev. William Fraser, p. 180 (Lom~— 
don: James Niabet & Co,), 

2 In the second of two letters to T. F, Kennedy, Esq., M.P., on * The 
Principles of Elementary Teaching,” written in 1827, and published in 1828 ; 
now included in his “*Contributions to the Canse of Education” (London: 
Cente eee in No, 120, 1834, 

Seminaries for Teachers,” also ineluded in the samo work, 
PP gk Pha eazia balan of taschirs in Vaiveralien recoramanded at tx Galt 
date by Mr Cunningham, the first Principal of Stow's Normal School, p. 649, 

















Ixiv Relation of the Churches to Educateon. 


5. Religious Instruction, and the relation of the Churches ta 
education generally were, from the first, vexed and vexing 
questions. The churches had for generations conducted the 
education of the country, and it was natural that they should — 
not, without a struggle, part with their power, and with a work 
which they deemed, from its nature and its relations to religion, 
peculiarly their own. They fought long and hard, and when 
at last roused from the lethargy of the past, they accomn- | 
plished a wonderful amount of good in extending and improy- 
ing education throughout the land. The motives for these 
abundant labours may not have been at all times the most 
disinterested, but good work was done. The churches were 
Jong much too strong for the friends of a non-ecclesiastical 
system under Government control to make much progress, 
but the national party has now succeeded in securing @ 
National system, more or less complete, throughout the 
British Islands. In this contest, George Combe was the 
most prominent and powerful of the combatants, declaring 
equally against voluntary and church conduet of education. 
. The deeper question as to Religious Instruction in schools 

roused more opposition and acrimony than that of a National 
versus a Church system of education, As advocates of the 
separation of doctrinal teaching from national schools, the s0- — 
called “Secular” party have always been strongly opposed in 
this country, and subjected to much misrepresentation and 
even social persecution, as enemies alike of God, religion, 
and mankind. Still it has gradually grown in strength and 
influence, and has embraced men both inside and outside the — 
churches, including in Scotland no less a churchman than Dr 
Chalmers! Their idea has been, as already said, that Theo- — 
logy should be taught by the churches, each body making 
arrangements for the Theological instruction of its own adher- 
ents, and that other subjects alone should be taught in 
schools, 

In Britain, George Combe was the chief advocate of these 
unpopular views regarding State and Religious Education, 
with the notable and essential difference, already pointed out, 
that he deemed all-important the careful cultivation, in school, 
4 See Dr Chalmers’ latest viows on this subject in Appendix No. VI., p. 782. 











Ixvi George Combe on Non-Sectarian education. 


Education Acts and their conscience clauses, a success, which, 
though incomplete, would have surprised him, so much more 
rapid has it been than he anticipated. 

In all these labours, George Combe and his friends en- 
countered the strongest opposition, and had to bear much 
abuse and misrepresentation. The controversy was stormy, 
if not violent, and special letters, speeches, and books were 
written against them. These attacks, and the bad odour of 
his position, were borne by him with philosophic calmness, 
and evoked from him no recrimination, not even strong words, 
beyond a firm correction of error and a fuller discussion and 
explanation of the ideas of his party, in different forms, but 
chiefly in his larger work on “The Relation between Science 
and Religion,” published in 1857." 

It is only justice to George Combe, moreover, to bear in 
mind his special views, as already explained, in regard to the 
function of the school in the culture of the Moral and 
Religious faculties. No misrepresentation could be farther 
from the truth than that he was not a religious man, for no 
part of his nature was stronger than his religious and moral 
faculties, which gave him, in this direction, a calm but undying 
enthusiasm ; and there never has lived a more earnest advocate 
of Religious and Moral training, as one of the most important 
elements in the education and progress of mankind.* 


6. The part played by Government in these educational 
struggles ia important and interesting. The controversy as to 
the relation that the Government of a country should bear to 
the education of the people was protracted and vehement, 
fiercely contested on both sides, the opponents of Government 
interference being long too powerful for the advocates of the 
right and duty of Government to educate the people. From 
the earliest attempt to rouse Government interest and obtain 
inquiry into popular education, in 1816, when Brougham 
succeeded in getting a committee appointed “to inquire into 

* See p. 586, for an account of the straggle. 

* See chap. vii. p 201, for some account of the ‘Secular School" move- 


ment, originated by George Combe, and tho agitation for National Unsectarian 
Education of that time, 

















Ixviii_ George Combe on a National System. 


moving spirit in the great agitation which was carried on after 
this time in favour of National Unsectarian Secular Educa- 
tion under Government control; and this it became one of 
the great aims of the rest of his life to endeavour to achieve." 
His pen was ever busy in this cause. He was intimately 
conversant with all the actors and agencies in favour of these 
views, both public and private, both inside and outside of 
Parliament ; and his wise counsels and untiring efforts were 
enthusiastically devoted, amidst opposition and odium, to the 
advancement of these all-important social problems. The 
meetings which he so eloquently addressed, in 1851, in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Paisley, Manchester, and 
elsewhere, and his admirable discussion of the whole sub- 
ject in the Westminster Review, in 1852,° when he was above 
sixty years of age, are proofs of his continued enthusiasm 
in the great questions involved in National Education, and 
his dissatisfaction with the partial solutions then in progress. 
His views on the subject were and still are in advance of 
British practice on several points—as in regard to Free 
schools supported only by rates, universal compulsory edu-~ 
cation, and the total exclusion of doctrinal teaching from 
Public schools. There is no doubt that to George Combe 
personally, the country is more indebted than to any other 
single individual for the development. of National Education 
4s now greatly accomplished, and for the prevalence of broader 
views regarding the function of Government in the education 
of the people. 

1 See Part Firat, I]. aupra, far an enumeration of the pamphlets he issued, 


and the speeches he made, at this time. 
* Article on ‘*Secular Education,” in the number for July 1852, See p. 587 
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_Ixx Mts Educational Labours little known. 


his services are greatly unknown, They could hardly have — 
been otherwise to the present generation. His educational 
writings appeared mostly in an evanescent shape, in which — 
they could scarcely live beyond his more immediate eontem- 
poraries, They have hitherto been little accessible, and they — 
haye never been presented till now in a collected form, so as 
to be seen in their full extent and value. As he wrote no 


“special treatise on the subject, his name has not become 


associated with a known educational work, as Rousseau’s with 
Emile, Pestalozzi’s with Leonard and Gertrude, Richter’s with 
Levana. Then the story of his life has only just appeared,’ Thus 
his abundant labours in educational and social progress are 
little known, His unpopular views have, no doubt, to some 
extent, prevented full justice being done to him; while his 
fame or notoriety in other walks may also have overshadowed 
his deserts in this one, eminent as they have been. 


But his influence on the education of his own time, through 
his frequent writings and unremitting labours in the cause, 
was undoubtedly very great. George Combe was the true 
champion of certain higher ideas, when a champion was most 
needed. Even in his own lifetime, he saw many of these | 
ideas, long fought for, incorporated with the educational sys- 
tems of the day, Had he survived twenty years longer, he 
would have seen some of his most cherished thoughts, once 
most fiercely opposed, become greatly triumphant, and this 
with a rapidity that would have surprised himself. As he 
says, he “did not expect to see these principles generally 
reduced to practice in this age.” His views “embraced cen- 
turies of time;” and “seeing the slow progress of the human 
race in the past, he did not anticipate miracles in the future,” 
though he had faith in the truth and vitality of these prin- 
ciples to “ vindicate their own might.” Had he lived till now, 
he would have witnessed, in Scotland, the establishment of 
a National System of Education; universal School Boards, in 
whose hands, and not in Church or voluntary agencies, the 

4 “The Life of George Combe,” by Charles Gibbon, in two volumes 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1878); sbly written, and important alike to the 


the philosopher, the reformer, and the philanthropist, and to 
all interested in human progress and in the growth of human well-being. 
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(Isxii True Character of the Secular Schools. 


title “Secular” was adopted, as expressing the aim of what 
was a much greater endeavour, From various causes, the word 
mice peteee very clexciom to he Sait eee 
pea skies poloenon! aoe suid thesgel Se 

it had when first used by George Combe, in a purely educa- 
tional sense. The name denoted to him and to his friends 
much more than it did, and still does, even to the advocates 
of “secular” education in schools; embracing every subject, 
Religious training included, which related to the present 
“secular” world. In addition to its theological obnoxious- 
ness, it also did great injustice to what was much higher and 
broader, by putting forward a minor peculiarity of these schools 
as the only distinction between them and others—the real 
truth being, that they embraced a wider scheme of training and 
instruction than any other, nothing less than the outline of 
education sketched by George Combe. In now judging of 
what he and his friends intended in their schools, the mere 
“secular” peculiarity should be put aside as a smaller matter, 
in an educational point of view, and the broad edueation 
sought to be given there should receive the attention it un- 
doubtedly deserves. It was a pity and a Joss that, from various 
external causes, these schools were given up; for their scheme 
was broader and better than any Code will yet be for many a 
day. It is good, however, that so much of George Combe's 
outline is still embodied in the Birkbeck Schools, which stand 
greatly alone in this respect, and give the broadest traini 
and preparation of children in the work and objects of life 
now existing; and it is devoutly to be wished, that they will 
he centres whence a truer and more adequate and practical 
education will pervade the country and regulate the eur- 
riculum of our schools! Had religious polemics not been 
roused by the brand of “secularism” written on the very 
pediment of the schools of George Combe and his friends, 
much more good might have been achieved by them in this 
direction? 
] Tn America, George Combe’s influence has been greater 

1 See p, 280 and p. 252, for the history and characteristics of these schools, 


* Bee 1p. 267, and letter from Mr W. Matticu Williams, in the Appendix, 
Pp. 718, on the word “Secular.” 
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Ixxiv He was in his right Place, at the right Time. 


valuable, that they form one of the few treatments of the 
subject resting on a acientific basis and conducted in a 
scientific manner—on the study of the whole physical and 
mental constitution of man; and they should thus furnish ex- 
cellent materials towards constructing the future Science and 
Art of Education, which are still only in their infancy. 


Tn fine and by way of summary estimate of his educational 
position, George Combe has, beyond all question, done excel- 
lent service to education by pen, voice, and action in the past, 
and he wil] exert a wider and deeper influence in the years to 
come. He was the right man, in the right place, and at the 
right time, It may seem that, had he appeared a little later, 
his success might have been greater, as his views would have 
encountered less opposition than they did at a time so educa- 
tionally blind and so theologically rigid. We are apt so to 
reason regarding strong men who have had largely to create 
and to educate their own audience, which could not have 
existed afterwards, had it not been prepared by themselves 
to accept views so obnoxious to their contemporaries. George 
Combe was in his true place in the van of educational reform, 
as in other fields bearing on the progress of thought and 
well-being. He had the real spirit of a pioneer, the stuff 
that makes the champion of new ideas, possessing the fearless 
courage of his opinions —opinions never uttered till fully 
conquered by himeelf — filled with deathless enthusiasm, 
generously tolerant of difference of opinion, grandly forbear- 
ing under even merciless attack,! sustained by calm philo- 
sophy born of invineible faith im the might of truth, and 
inspired with a genuine, all-embracing philanthropy. His 


1 In.a speech mae in New York, in Murch 1840, speaking of the opposition 
he had encountered, George Combe said: “ Many were the shafts of ridicule 
that were hurled against me, and bitter the taunts poured forth by a hostile 
press; bot they never penetrated to my soul, disturbed my peace, or hapeded my 
prosperity. I mention this, not in the spirit of vain-glory, but to confirm the 
young in the assurance that the path of truth and independence may be safely 
trodden, even against a world in arms, if courage and perseverance be added to 
prodence in the wiyanoe." 











Ixxvi His Ultimate position as Educationist. 


scientific students. The present issue of his works is an 
attempt to do George Combe more justice in this less known 
but most honourable field of his many labours; and, through 
their means, to contribute towards the final solution of im- 
portant educational questions, and the development of the 
Educational Science of the future, so inseparably bound up 
with human happiness and human progress. 


Bes non Verba Queen. 


George Combe's Motto. 


We must teach the child Wuar ir is, Wuere ir ts, 
Wuar ir oucHur To Do, and How iT sHOULD Do 17, 
in order best to fulfil the objects of its existence. 


George Combe. 


Je vous préche un art difficile; cest de gouverner 
sans préceptes, et de tout fatre en ne faisant rien. 


Rousseau 


PART FIRST. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


ITS NEED AND NATURE. 














(4 What is Education? 


— instructed, before they will yield their full harvest of enjo 
~ In regard to thom, Education becomes of paramount importance. 
Man's relations ~The Creator has so arranged the external world as to hold forth 
to external ma root inducements to man to cultivate his higher powers, nay, ala 
to constrain him to do ao, The philosophic mind, in surveying the 
1 world as un OG aaa n 





" within certain limits, to the influence of bis will. Man is introduc 
on earth apparently helpless and unprovided for as a hon 
| stranger; but the soil on which he treads is endowed with a thousand 
, capabilities of production, which require only to be elicited by 
intelligence to make it yield him the richest returns. ‘The impetuow 
torrent rolls its waters to the main; but as it dashes over 
{ mountain cliff, the human hand is capable of withdrawing 14 
ita conrse, and rendering its powers subscrvient to his will Ovos 
‘ extends over half the globe her liquid plain, in which no p 
appears, and the rude winds oft lift her waters to the sky; but, 
| there the skill of man may launch the strong-knit bark, spread for 
the canvas to the gule, and make the trackless deep a highy 
Hisratlonalfac- through the world. Tn such a state of things, knowledge is truly 
tik power over OWE; and it is obviously the interest of human beings to b 
nature, acquainted with the constitution and relations of every 
around them, that they may discover its capabilities of ministering 
to their own advantage, Farther, where these physical energies are 
too great to be controlled, man has received intelligence by which 
he may observe their course, and accommodate his conduet to their 
influence, This capacity of adaptation is a valuable substitute for 
the power of regulating them by his will. Man cannot arrest 
sun in its course, so as to avert the wintry storms, and cause p 
espe eee c noees evan tiat but, by the proper exercise 6 
his intelligence and corporal energies, he is able to foresee the 
approach of bleak skies and rude winds, and to place himself in 





rear, to build, to fabricate, and to store up provisions; and, by ava 
ing himself of these resources, and accommodating his conduct to 
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Neuch a mene ax T have described. 2 j 
‘These views may appear to many persons to be so clearly founded 
in reason, as to require neither proof nor illustration ; but there a 
others who are little familiar with such contemplations, and to wh 
‘a fow elucidations may be useful, As the latter are osc 
eee creme 0) Josiah 1 i 08 [peti 2G eee ea v 
details, even at the risk of appearing tedious to the more enlightens 
Among my hearers, q 
pies coast: ‘To understand correctly the constitution of the human mind, and 
need of instruction, it is useful to.compare it with that of the | 
animals, Tho lower erenturee aro deetined to act lieing 
from instinet ; and instinct is a tendency to act in a certain 
planted in the animal by the Creator, without its knowing aia 
ultimate design, or the nature of the means by which its aim is lo 
bo accomplished. A bee, for example, constructs its cell in con 
formity with the most rigid principles of mathematical science, 
according to which it is necessary that the fabric should possess a 
particular form, and be joined to other cells at a particular angle, in 
preference to all others, in onder to give it the greatest capacity and 
strength, with the least possible expenditure of material. Tho 






ception of the mode of adapting them to the accomplishment of 
Teen A mother, among the inferior animals, is impelled by 
pure inatinet to administer to her offspring that kind of protection, 
food, and training, which its nature and circumstances require; and 
#0 admirably does she fulfil this duty even at the first call, that 
























action of which, in har state of ignorance, ho 
to adapt her conduct. 
Many are not aware that human fi nw 
nd than those of the lower animals, and that they lead to worse resi 
"when not directed by reason. They imagine that if they a 
feeling strongly, such as tho love of offspring, or the love of God, 
they cannot err in the mode of gratifying it; consequently, thoy 
act with all the energy of impulse, and all the blindness of infatus- 
tion. A mighty change will be effected in human co 
the people at lange become acquainted with the in 
Be a a ee 
feelings, and with tho fact that knowledge is the grand elen 
without which reason cannot be sufficiently exerted. ; 
~ Man, therefore, being an improvable being, haa been furnished 
~~ with reason, and been left to discover, by the exercise of it, his o 
nature, the nature of external objects, and the relations bet 
himself and them, and to adapt the one to the other in this temp 
for his own advantage, When he shall do so, and fi 
also his moral and religious duties, he will assume his proper stat 
_—~.,08 a rational being. The only limit to this proposition is, that each — 
of his faculties, bodily and mental, and every external object, have 
received a definite constitution, and are regulated by precise laws, so 
that limits have been set to human aberration, and also to human 
| | attainments; but, within these limite, a wide seope for producing — 
] bappitens, by ‘harmonious and wiss adaptations, or misery, by diss 
cordant and foolish combinations, exists. | 
act Ido not predicate what dogroo of perfection man is capable of | 
BRC ghd on eth by Whans mace. Looking at the condition of the | 
inferior animals, I should not expect optimism, because disease and 
doath are incident to them all; but, on dispassionately comparing 
the enjoyments of the inferior creatures, in relation to their natures, 
with the past and present enjoyments of the human race, in relation | 
to their superior capacities, I fear that man does not surpass them to 
the extent which he ought to do, if he made a proper use of the 
means fairly in his power of promoting his own happiness, Com- 
paring the civilized Christian inhabitanta of modern Europe, with 
the ignorant, ferocious, filthy, und helpless savages of New South | 
| Wales, we perceive a vast advance; but I do not believe that the 
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every one hh 
of his own, which, in his mind, hold the place 
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k promoting the happi- 
ness of human beings, in their various conditions of husbands and — 
wives, parents and children, masters and servants, teachers and 





Its Need Inherent in Man’s Constitution. 11 \ 


pupils, governors and subjects, appears like indulging a warm 
imagination in fanciful harangues. They are of opinion that. the 
experience of six thousand years is sufficient to show that man is 
not destined in this life to be differont from what he has always 
been and now is; and that any measures pretending greatly to 
improve his condition, however desirable, are not at all to be 
believed in by sensible and practical people. This state of things 
could not exist if education were founded on a truo system of human 
nature, and an exposition of its relations to the external world.’ 


Next to the duty of providing for the physical health and enjoy- 
ment of their children, parents are bound to train and educate them es 
properly, so as to fit them for the discharge of the duties of life. for of 1 
The grounds of this obligation are obvious. The human body and 
mind consist of a large assemblage of organs and faculties, each 
possessing native cnergy and an extensive sphere of action, and 
capable of being used or abused, according as it is directed. The ; 
extensive range of these powers, a prime clement in the dignity of ; 
man, renders education exceedingly important. As parents are tho © 
authors and guardians of beings thus endowed, it is clearly their | : 
duty to train their facultics, and to direct them to their proper : 
objects. “To sond an uneducated child into the world,” says Paley, - 
“ig little better than to turn out a mad dog or a wild beast into 
the strects.”* 


1 Lectures on Popular Education, p. 1. * Moral Philosophy, Lect. vi. 


education ; 
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Maisingeadis- Unpxs the goneral torm Education, two very different, procssnes ang 
Seta es Math frequently confounded—namely, ¢raining and instruction. ‘Train- 








CHAPTER II, 
THE NATURE AND OBJECTS OF EDUCATION, 





1, EDUCATION INCLUDES BOTH TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION. 


ing, in reference to education, means strengthening and enlivening, 
‘by means of exercise, the mental functions ; while instruction refers” 
to the communication of knowledge* 


This world appears to me to be « vast theatre constituted for 


~ exertion, in which enjoyment is the natural consequence of industry, 


~ morality, and intelligence ; and suffering that of ignorance, vice, and 
— sloth, Tho constitution of the world, physical and moral, that of 
the human mind and body, as well as the relations between them, — 
are fixed and determinate ; and aman becomes prosporous and happy 
~ in proportion to the degree in which his social institutions and per- 
sonal conduct harmonize with these unchangeable elements of nature. 
Each individual of the race is born ignorant of everything; but 
capacities are bestowed on him to loarn all that is essontial to his 
welfare. The mighty machinery of nature, physical and moral, is 
constantly revolving within him (in his own mind and body), and 
around him; and he cannot by possibility avoid oxperioncing ite 
influence. To be prosperous, he must adjust his conduct and posi- 


Passe sherry, he mo nfl ‘Edaeaon mean teachag the a 


"therefore, he must, or suffer, Education means teaching the indi- 
vidual what it concerns him to know relative to his own constitution, 
and that of the moral and physical world in which he is destined to 
live and act; and it includes trafning him to habits of action suit- 
able to that destination.’ 


2 Preface to Cald “Thoughts on Physical Education” ; (Edinburgh, 
Mackubice and Stewart) sot 
* Remarks on National Education, p. 1. 
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Tees? toy acd tn: econbianteon: Such a being, therefore, when 
first introduced into active life, would be helpless, bewildered, and 


We may gi him instruction, but it doet not penetrate into i 


learned to read and write, and the effects were most conspicuous, 
‘Tho cars heard, and the eyes eaw, and the understanding appeared to 


SrOEabiof fonedesbsd acd) mmielfoda fuisoasece’ wilt a shea 
ing them gome simple processes in his trade, but had found that the 
lesson of yesterday was not retained in the mind till today; that 
‘no spontaneous suggestion presented itself, even when circumstances 
rendered it evident to a trained understanding; and that their 
lnbour, in consequence, was without value in any department of - 
akilled art. Their muscles had been trained to act, almost without 
the direction of their brains; and beyond labour which museles 
could execute independently of intelligence, they were powerless. 
(2) On the sitis fa she Fotellecbaal, condisions-of mnodnosted aay But the 
Mooval facultive; constitutes only « small, although an important portion of 
the mind: Man is endowed, besides, with moral sentiments and 
{animal propensities, depending, like his intellect, on corebral organs 
for their powers of manifestation. Each organ ia more or lea 
{capable of action in proportion to its size, temperament, and the 
training which it has received. In a rude and uncultivated con- 
dition of the intellect, the moral sentiments are left without stimulus 
~ and dirvetion. These sentiments produce the emotions of benevo- 
lence and veneration, and the love of justice. Prosperous external 
| cireumstances, generally speaking, are favourable to their develop- 
ment. A man steeped in poverty and oppressed by want, finds his 
\selfish faculties excited, and lacks not only moral stimulus, but 
physical means for practising the benevolent virtues. One buried 
\in ignorance cannot exercise a well-directed and enlightened venera~ 
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GRE 1 thm for ting etki ts date 


‘Training, which, 
Erne itn. 88 philosopher, he inalinca to do, he reilly includes Instraction fat 


















One great object of oducation is the attainmont of knowledge iteelf, 


, study of languages, the individual will enter om active Tife in a state 
of qualification for practical business similar to that of a man fi 
(the practice of architecture who should have completed only hi 
studies in drawing, He will be deficient in many acquirements 
| that would be substantially usoful for tho preservation of health an 

the successful conducting of affairs.* 


2, DEFINITIONS OF EDUCATION, VIEWED AS TRAINING. 
When George Combe defines education solely as 


| the definition. Training is the process by which al the facu . 
‘are to be educated. These faculties can be truly educated only by 
ee eteat ee cay ou ie eee 3 

they naturally act, and by which they are stimulated into acti 
| the teeing or Hoowitg facie can only act when their aj 
| propriate objects are presented, that is, when knowledge or things are 
supplied to them; in other words, those faculties must receive 
Instruction. Training, therefore, embraces and defines all duca- 
ine ad, lcaepltcally “ecusideeed: 3k 36 the: Only, 


faculties, and to a lesser function of these faculties, the supplying 0 
them with food, which food can be properly supplied and assim 
only when administered according to the principles of Training. 
7 Speech at Glaagow, in 1951, on National Education ; from North British 
Daily Mail. 
* Lectures on Popular Education, p. 29. 
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suffrage, placed. Lcgetcanunng ge mance m 








PART SECOND. 


WHAT SUBJECTS SHOULD BE TAUGHT 
IN OUR SCHOOLS? 


THE ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING. 


sounds, 
loo at To limit the education of an individual who is destined to 
to | port of ahusband, father, and member of society, toirsedings 
accounts, and the dead languages, would be similar to a 
education i 


| who could draw a plan ofa handsome cottage, might be 
rearing a fubric corresponding to it, if ho wer ftv in 












~ Italian, appear to me to be more valuable acquirements than 
~and Latin.* » 
One great object of education is theattainment of knowledge i lf. 
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slave, to his mill, where it may be made to grind his corn, weave 
cloth, forge his iron, or spin his thread, according to the di 
arn to it by his skill ; or he may inclose water in strong n 














Wind affords an instance of the powers which man cannot contro 
but to which he may accommodate his conduct, Hoe cannot 
‘the air as he does the stream; but he may give to his mil 

revolving top, so that let the wind blow from what point it I 

| jis sails shall apread their bosoms directly to the breem. He 
bid the air measure its motions to suit his objects, according as 


surface, and, if gently blowing, shall be caught by a broad 
sail Man has no power over the direction of the wind on 
the ocean ; but by the skilfuladaptation of tho helin, masts, and sails, | 
hé/may-aleer<to hid desdinsd haven: How much of observation, haw | 
2g lets a 
of the powers which man can wield, to those which defy his 
unt bo pu forth blom thee parons feta of is ingen 
‘be accomplished ! 
‘What we ecought ‘These illustrations are of general application. In common life we 
cloner may never need to forge, to weave, to steer, or to spin; but we must 
| all prosecute some vocation of usefulnoss and duty, otherwise we exist 
in vain. In whatever sphere of life we move, we are 
by the clements of nature, which aminister to our health and enjoy- 
ment, or to our detriment and discomfort, according as we use them 
wisely or the reverse, according as we adapt our conduct to their real 
qualities or run counter to their influence, Woe are surrounded by 
human beings, and aro influenced by the great tides of public affairs 5 
and without knowledge of external nature, and of the nature of man, 
his history, laws, and institutions, we éhall be no more capable of — 
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4 saoeation enabling the peasant’sson todo thist Tt suffices to enable the plo 
hex © man to become the fellow labourer and the guide of his horse; b 




















more knowledge, and, what is of still greater 
advancement, gives strength to their intellects and firm 
their moral emotions, which fit them for studying and 


in the profits of the farm with that superior individual. 
remarks apply to all other trades and occupations. 
You who are engaged in manufactures requiring skill and 
ledge, know well how much more valuable labour becomes, 
- combined with vigorous and enlightened intellect, and pure 
resolve. Now, will reform of Parliament and universal suf 
give you strength of intellect, skill, knowledge, and morality, with- 
outany education, training, or effort of your own? If not, how o 
it mise you in the scale of social enjoyment, if it leave you intellectu 
ally ignorant and morally weak 1 Impossible, The Great God 
heaven and eayth has pronounced the decree that the world ia, 
Him, given to the intelligent, the moral, the industrious, and 
economical ; and that toil, poverty, and privation are assigned 
all who neglect to cultivate and apply the noble mental powers: 
which He has endowed them. And who shall reverse or 
the fiat of Omnipotence? Look at France ; her people lately : 
universal suffrage; but they were ignorant ; and the legidlature whisll 
they chose could not reverse the decrees of God, and render ignorant 
and untrained men ina day, or a year, prosperous and wealthy. By 
all means, It us extend the suffrage and improve our laws, and 
let justice be done to all. But Jet no man deceive you, that it is 
possible by Acts of Parliament to banish poverty, privation, disease, 
and early death, while the causes of them remain; and the causes 
of these evils lie, not entirely, but to a great extent, in the state of | 
our own minds and bodies, The political economist who counsels” 
you to practice industry and economy, advises well; but all | 
enlightened men of this class are the grand advocates also of a 
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indispensable necessity of our observing them, 
‘attain prosperity ; and we must train our children to 
Imowledge, These measures will not banish all vice 
in many individuals thess spring from organic defects, 
diminish them ; and this must precede all other plans 
for human improvement, unless we can work mirnclen* 


general proposition, it may he traly asserted that 
individual born into this world only a body, a m 





‘From speech to Working Clases, delivered at Paisley Sept. 29, 
from North British Daily Mat, 
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In my lecture, I said ; “Look at our seminaries D 


mind and body ; and that without studying, or acting in accordance — 
with, thnic modes of action, we cannot take our siaijons in ais wedi 
as its rational administrators, avoid evil, and command tho: 

placed by Providence within the reach of our understandings, when 
enlightened in regand to His ways and trained to obey His will. 


‘Theaimsof One great use of knowledge is the preservation of health. This, — 
frae education sichongh too much overlooked in many of the established systema of | 
=) Soi Kites 1a tha een of Sie Sater 16, ie oe 
who mado. strong speech regarding Goorge Combe's views contained in 
Inte of which Ue beeing cherish ala mocng of a Chand Sel 
Scotland's Endowment Scheme, the same month. 



























‘Theelementa Knowledge of man himaclf, his mental 33 
of general ols nd his institutions, belongs to the cof oe oman 
useful education should embrace instruction in mental ph i 


| thay doula mot bo made tho grunt cbjecta of edneatice, or tha puai- 
ness of life. 
Fe I AS mentee te a 
anciont and classical literature on their own account, 
desire to ace them cast into utter oblivion. Tadmit them to 
Sie a sk Bs a eee Ho Se 
turn for them, learn them easily, and enjoy them much. They ought, 







4 Soo this Intter thought more fally worked out in Part Second, Chap. v, 
* “Constitution of Man,” 9th edition, pp. 306-8. 
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the moral and intellectual world ; and this also is of vast i 
YA cortain portion of our enjoyment comes from tho ind 
external physical objects. But think, for a moment, how 
derived from the influence of the moral and intellectual 
around us, and how much happiness or misery we may cause 
| others ‘This happiness depends on agreeable affeetions of the 
mental faculties, and on their regulation and exercise. The Phil 
[RES 8 Whe cakes Ry eh YS a ee y 
ourselves, and to direct our faculties to proper objects, ought to be 
the next branch of juvenile education. 

‘The Principles The applications of Phrenology, as the Philosophy of Min 

@f,Morals sul branch out into the foundations of Natural Religion; into 
Theory of Morals ; into the Duties of Life, so as to obtain the highest 
gratification of the faculties and to avoid abuses of them; into # 
principles of Tasto and Criticism; and into the philosophy of 
Fine Arts. In short, it contains the elementary principles on wh 
‘all sciences connected with human feelings and enjoyments mu 
| necessarily rest. 

Hisreligions In a philosophical education, religion must, of necessity, find a 

Slucation, Jace, because Venoration is implanted in tho mind, and the D 
Being is its highest and most legitimate object. Religion, in 

~~ is the pouring forth of the emotions, Wonder, Vencration, Hop 
A This is explained and developed in George Combe's work, “ The Const 
| considered in relation to externad objects.” 























parts, with their modes of action. It affords striking examp 
order, and invariable sequence, in the constitution and 

of action of material objects ; and may be used to demonstrate to th 

young, that the material world is actually and practically goven 

by Divine wisdom. 

~ Awaromy and Prrsiotoar: These sciences unfold the 














| these conditions and pain and suffering, and D 
| death, the pupil may be led to comprehend that his health 
are, within certain limits, committed to his own discretion, and 
the Divine power is constantly operating, in and through his ong 
for his advantage and enjoyment, while he acts in conformity 
the laws of his constitution. 


scheme of creation, it puts it in his power, to a certain extent, to co 
operate in the plans of Providence for his own improvement. 

— ‘as Pumosopay of Mixp; The objects of this acience aro the 
external senses, and the internal faculties of emotion, observation, — 
and reflection. It can be studied successfully only by means of 
reflection on consciousness, and observation of the organs of the 
several faculties, and the influence of their size, age, health, disease, 
and taining, on the mental manifestations The mind of man, in 
ao far as he is concerned, forms the centre to which the objects of all 
the other sciences are related ; and his deepest interest is involved in 


———— a 














of churches may be submitted to the same test with advantage; for thay « 
“ ua wlso profess to show the way in which man should walk on earth, as 
% ; 


its suecess in expounding 
fulfil the requirements of God's natural laws, 






|, and writing is the forming of these signs ourselves, ‘Tho 
|| not convey their own meaning; they are merely sounds and forms ; 
and we must be instructed in their meaning before wo ean derive any 






words are employed to designate, should, therefore, go hand in hand — 





means of which the order of God’s secular Providence is now executed 
and maintained. Moreover, it does not expound the arrangements: 
in nature by which even its own precepts in regard to the dutics 
| and interests of this life are enforced and rendered practical, 

| ‘The amomnt of Hence secular instruction, such as is now recommended, is neces 


tion between secular and religious education, because, in point of fact, 
when we instruct children in the order of nature, and train them to 
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iould punish so severely that the offender loses more time in und rgoing his 
‘them. chastisement than would be requisite to obey them. A gen 


for him to send a note, perhaps at two o’clock in the after 

these terms: “ I was so distressed with headache last night, 
never closed my eyes ; and to-day I am still incapable of b 
of bed.” On other occasions, he was out of bed, but pologi 


when he was able for duty, they would have far outnumbered 
which would have sufficed for obedience to the organic Im 


if 4, VEMALE EDUCATION : WHAT SUBJECTS SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO 
3 WOMEN, 


Especially would I press upon your attention the , 
educating women, not merely in embroidery and music, but in a know- 
F Constituti 


bs retin miele ‘To send her out into society to be a wife 
el mrp without one philosophical aise apposite me utterly 


+ Constitution of Man, Oth edit., p. 198-94.” 
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nature's nobility, A woman thus endowed, whose intellect was. 
instructed to such an extent that she could maintain her high quali- 
ties unimpaired through life, would, as a mother, be a treasure of thy 
highest value 





ce kind! 

jons towards them, would be delightful in iteclf; and the young 
~ iy net become mothers, would at least be sisters, 
— or friends, and could never want opportunities to pructise their 
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| beauty of form and an elegance of proportion that render it capabl 
‘impressions in cul 


' discontent. Te call Sos Seams Se oy Sai 5 
Wisdom. 
Tey are nec ‘The Creator has taught tho inferior creatures to rear thelr 
Td fae successfully by instinet ; Tick be est 0 comfort See 













Theextent and Tt has boon said, that it is better to call in the aid of » phy 
Tiekatudy, than to study medicine for one’s self. But I do not propose 1 


of Infancy, applied to 
Edueation,” and of similar works by other authors.—(G. C.) ‘Ths opel 
(made much more gratifying progress since George Combes time. 
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who has not studied mental philosophy, to write out a catalogue of 
| the desires, emotions, and intellectual powars,"which she conceives 
“her children to be endowed with; to describe the particular objects 
| of each faculty, ite proper ephere of sction, the sbusea into which if 
is most prone to fall, and also the best method of directing each to 
[Sees ties, ike ee ee 
hartful abermtions,—we know well that she could not execute 

atask. Tentreat any lady, who has a family and who has 

| no aid from mental philosophy, to make the experiment for her own 
satisfaction. She will discover, in her own mind, a vast field of 
ignorance, of which, before making trial, she could not have conjec- 


7 or, in other words, 








subsequently studied Phrenology, have appreciated the value and 
importance of the light which it has shed on their practical duties. 
While this edition is in the press, a talented mother of a talented son 
writes to me thus: “There has ever been, during the past years 
since my son's babyhood, a shadow in my mind that something more 
dangidle than what is usually thought sufficient to guide young men, 
ought to exist somewhere, although I was ignorant equally of what 
‘that was, and where and to whom I should apply to obtain it The 
works on Phrenology and ite applications aro fast investing my 
ahadow with a body.” 

It is necessary I am not pleading the cause of Phrenology, for the sake of making — 

for trating thi brogelytes, My proposition is general, that a mother cannot train — 

“sctia ‘faculties without knowing their nature, objects, and spheres of 


nature and its capabilities which have most benefited and delighted 


+See this subject of the importance of the study of Mental Philosophy 
fo Mothers, in home education, treated of moro fully in Part Second, — 
chap. iv. 
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~ of a child dopends entirely on the mother.”* Let women re 


7.) The value 
of refined 


favour of thet? support themselves ; san I on clisoing « pode 
education: solicit’ permission to strengthen them by the opinions of three ¢ 
temporary authors, 
The evils attendant on the imperfect education of females belong= 

ing to the upper ranks are forcibly expounded in a late number o 
(1) The For-the Foreign Quarterly Review (No. xxiii. p. 127)." “ Nothing,” say 
ee" the reviewer, “is more remarkable in the present age of mental 
‘excitement, than the care with which, by most of the prevalent 
customs and a system of fashionable education, the minds of the — 













avidfieiAl cwraniy; every, kali if, ella. pmiticetion,1iai|ia oat 
~ possible indulged. Active exercise in the open air, cheerful country 
walks, a joyful participation of the hearty pleasures of any societyy — 

in which every movement is not taught by the posture-master, or — 


\ + Moore's notices of the Life of Byron, 12mo, vol. ii, p. 35. Napoleon's pro | 
_ Position is too general. ee diay 
of the mother do so still more poworfully.—{G. ©, 
Ra namionat Etna Patbernll cade it pochoadte ode poe | 
by ©. Frederic Dubois; in 1838, when the above lecture was delivered. ; 























‘through 5 
— 1819; and by G. B. Emerson “On the Education of Fe 
— (1831), But George Combe gaye the fullest exposition of a eou 
of Female Education, which still remains a guide ; his exp no 
the course of study in this chapter was also delivered to ladies, — 
‘then, the education of women has made wonderful advanee, and } 
issued in the present active efforts to mako it broader and more 
of its importance to the race, and to base it on their con 













happiness of Women” (London, Parker & Son, 1858), Emily 
|“ Higher Education of Women” (London, 1867), Markby’s 
tical Essays on Education” (London, 1868), Barnard’s 
and Conduct" (Hartford, U.S., 1873), Anna C. Brackett’s 
| tion of American Girls” (New York, 1874). 

‘The question of the physical ability of women to undergo h 
study like men, or in competition with them, has caused much | 


Duffey in “No Sex in Education,” &e.; and by others in this eo 
The subject has branched out also into other important q 
as those of the “Co-education of the Sexes” in school and 
| the eligibility of women for the learned professions, notably | 
;modical, their fitness for teaching, &a.!—Euit.] 
1 $cc Female Education in the Cyclopedia of ; 
E. Steiger; London, Sampson, Low & Co., 1977), a very valuable work, and 
frat of its kind in English. 





[70 Linguistic and Real Education Compared. 
Jan oqually extensive stock of words; but ibis bier to 


and laws, and has little use for words which go aon hi aoc 
‘ideas and emotions. 














passport to fame ; and a person intimately conversant with 
Soper moar 















and {hoir Janguages, by a law of the human eonslitation, kept 
with their emotions and ideas, England could long ago boast: 
Bacox, a Suaksprare, a Miron, a Newron, and a Looks 
she is now able to exhibit an additional list of names, so 
and extensive as almost to defy repctition, of mon who 
embodied in her language thoughts and inventions so 
admirable, and useful, that the philosophy, the science, and 
of the ancient world sink into comparative insignificance 1 
them. 
This change of circumstances has altered the relative value 
Greek and Latin to the English student. There is now no 
ladye relating to the physical and moral worlds contained in 1 
which does not exist clearly expressed in English > 

there is no mode of feeling or of thought subservient to the 
purposes of life, that may not be as forcibly and elegantly clothed 
in our native language as in them, ‘usnan :dostifubtcna! Aaa 


taught. 

‘Tho effets of Ta nN rena con (aa a i 

siting Schools chilly Janguages, we observe that the follo 
consequences ensuc 

teens Fiat, ‘The intellectual faculties desire knondaige as thir natal 





with words corresponding to which they have no ideas, This cours 
‘of study being an outrage upon Nature, tedium, disgust, and 
sufforing, invade the youthful mind. As a means of conquering 


| and debases the higher sentiments, while the intilleck ts seared 
1 The reference is chielly to the “ Hospitals” for children, which form such 
Edinburgh 
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knows nothing about the structure of his own body, and very little 
sical ie canoes which mppork ib fx beeiiy meio 
ease; he is very imperfectly informed concerning the const f 
hia own mind, ond. the relations ealablihed between Himael? andl 
other beings ; he is not instructed in any science; knows nothing of 
the principles of trade ; and is profoundly ignorant of the laws df 
his country, which he is called on to obey. j 
‘The relationof It is an error to suppose that Greek and Latin are indispensably 
Tnomeige ot necessary to enable a boy to understand his own language. 
English, must be the case only where no adequate pains have been b 
by teachers to convey fully the meaning of English expressions, All” 
| words are mere arbitrary sounds ; and, in itself, a sound invented by 
an Englishman is as capable of being rendered intelligible by proper 
definition, as one first suggested by a Greek or Roman. A great pro 
fm hat ts in a ng | 


grand requisites to the right use of speech aro two,—slour motions 
and accurate definitions of the words employed to oxpress them. ‘The 
JSormer Will be beat attained by studying dings and their relations, — 
ia a ati Ny cat expel 
teachers who know scientifically both the things signified and the = 
genius of the language. The derivation of words is not always an 
Gado’ thd? Seas alguien; arlery staan ItieaDy aioe 
h tissdstes Hoods Phyaisony 40 acrivel oan eer 
Aoyos, discourse,—yet in English it is used to designate only the 
doctrine of animal and vegetable functions, In teaching etymology, 
therefore, we must often guard the student against the errors into 
which it would lead him ; so that the difficulty of his 
his native tongue is, to that extent, increased by his Greek and Latin 
studiea. 

Per Ogg Various obvious reasons exist why so little of English is under 

patvtaas od stood by those who learn if and no other language or science ab 

‘English. sehool. Owing to the deficiency of their own education, teachers 
\themselves, in general, do not possess distinct knowledge of the 
‘things signified by the sounds which they communicate ; and, from 
| not understanding the ideas, they have it not in their power to 
cen eee eerceely. Hence they cannot, and do not, bring 
| together before the minds of their pupils, clear conceptions of the 
things signified, and of the signs, without the combination of which 
‘the right use of speech is impracticable, Further, schoolmasters, in, 


ness, gracefulness, 
of bes Aba peers Sets gt a9 7.3 0 











Taiiy oF Asrs, ilsrda’. 'TKa emily cl ean Stine 
existence a much greater amount of thought than does the 














not, because many of the 

these things. For these purposes, it is of ssnall utility. 
knowledge of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, 

enable you to construct a power-loom, to form a 

picture, or to model a statue? No; millions of the 


that words conveyed their own meaning, and it was left to the Jate | 
Sir George S. Mackenzie,’ about twenty-five years ago, to demon- 


* That is, of course, knowledge of the language per s, and simply as 


‘George 8. Mackenzie of Coull, near Strathpeffer, Ross, the first, 
ig Sy rere grea i ere 4 frequent contributor 
Journal, and an extensive anther on » George 
‘and ho were intimato, and it was during a visit to Coull that George Combo 
witnessed the above, to which he refers more than onco. 














seem to have beon greatly affected by George Combe’s . 
At the end of 1828, a series of articles appeared in 7 


2m lama ecg ptivgrenwsanes 


Sis aianalonicomeiect ae more fiercely b 
1840, when George Combe delivered and published hin 
education before the Association of E 
‘elsewhere, in 1833, aa told in the Introduction; and 
advocated the same views, in lectures all over the 
“Philosophy of Education,” issued in 1834, "Tho other side of 


2. See Lord Cockburn's ‘‘ Memorials of his Times,” p. 414. 
* The article is called '* Observations on Education, 




















is 
nat his Wen" ode hy Robert Cox and 
lel Va 1. (Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 1869.) 








peaias, a wf ring, gh hie, itis 


easy to thom.” “ Absurd,” he continues, “as all 














could not eduente the people in what they wanted.” ye 
Cockburn rightly concludes, “the remult ofall this was that the old 
spell, which made the classics and learning synonymous, was 


erat wedeant Cones Abedet Oat eeceh roa cue Chanda 
‘Crickshank of Marischal College, Aberdeen, that the agitation 
Leatning in the Thirties was the immediate cause of the low. wave of attend 
ance in all the Universities for a number of years.” 











George Combe gives high and well-merited praise to Dr Schmit 
for his efforts to broaden and improve the instruction 


A similar advance has taken place all over Scotland in tho spirit 
and practice of education in the older classical schools, and more or 
1 Life of Andrew Combe, p. 897. ® Thid., p. 820, 
3 Seo Report of Commissioners for 1868, vol. ii., p. 206, 








Th ve Inmet es mi 
ott cmen hing a lapping 


~ Sdly, Pathology, or the diseased structure of every cal, ts 


hhave these modes of instruction tn thelr minds (lew of them Ba wid 
en oy eke ha) ie ee he 
propriety of introducing Physiology into schools. 

Sn ene of iutraotien recur A ee 


error in the mind of the pupils; prebgechatiseesi 
described in the same manner, the 


exposition being p 
popular in language, but in principle sound eared 
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HEL aie te, Secondly. Tia bet Sat mae Se 
‘San of the mao. 





never given it, and its wants and capabilities, ono moment's con- 
sideration. The aim of life of most individuals has been 
exclusively by the pursuits and manners existing around therm ; 
have viewod only that portion of the world and human nature 
lay nearest to themselves, and which was calculated to | 
their private pursuits; and remained unconcerned about, 
totally ignorant of, every institution and interost which existed 
Yeyond this limited sphere, | 
How it does  Phrenology, when taught to youth, will instruct them 
es tho nature of man, a it existe in the reo, and aa modified in 
individuals ; it will prove to them the relative importance of the 
different faculties, enable them to form a just estimate of the relation 
of every pursuit and institution—first, to these faculties, and 
secondly, to the general promotion of human enjoyment; it will 
demonstrate that the law of man's nature being that of a social 
being, individuals cannot be happy by confining their attention to 
their private interests, but must exert themselves to establish institu- 
tions and pursuits formed with a due regard to the gratification of 
oc araferamimtale ay Ureraplog sete: 
eae a jirdly, Phrenology, by unfolding the functions and sphere of 
eet te atvity of th primis Svan, wil enable fadividuala $e peneiva 
~ulothieeiaaeee tyrapayimeey te 
as a rational being; and, by the same means, it will afford 
ultimate principles by which to judge of the trath-of all doctrines, 
ol laa emremraiaettye orl erencterin ois 
suited to the development of their rational natu-e, 
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“The 


al 


Wwachi 


ot Mental tion in regard to the subject would soem to be, the possibility: 


Bs! in-of making it simple enough to be intelligible to children, as 


a 
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sary to explain their Mental constitution to them. The only ques-— 


Physiology and other sciences can be made, On this point I have | 
personally no doubt, when it is properly taught; and, when we 
become wiser and more skilled in developing the faculties of our 
children, and in preparing them for the work of life, I am sure that 
Mental Philosophy will form part of Common School instruction, 
Of course, when taught, the mafter of the instruction given will 
depend on the system adopted by the teacher; but of the desir 
ability of such teaching, based on a sound philosophy, and adapted — 
to the youthful mind, there ought to be little difference of opinion. 
have seen, with all his usual earnestness and practical sagacity. 
With him, of course, Mental Philosophy was Phrenology, and when — 
putting into practice his own convictions of the need of its being — 
taught to children, he could teach no other. He, therefore, taught — 
it in the Williams School, Edinburgh ; and he bears abundant tee-— 
timony to the ease and pleasantness with which the instruction 
could be given, and the lively interest it excited, as well as the 
practical power the young pupils gained over the problema it 
included. It is to be noted, that this instruction was given to ehil- 
dren at an early age, from ten to twelve and upwards, Evidence 
of this, and examples of the kind of instruction given, will be found 
in the Appendix, and elsewhere in this work. 





Combers Like most things that George Combe did, his labours in this 


field of instruction were, naturally enough, misunderstood and written 
against, even by those agreeing with him on other unpopular points, 
as on Secular Education, The Williams School was looked. upon 
as a propaganda for Phrenology, which, of course, it was not, the 
aim of the school being simply to embody the general principles of 
tmining and instruction advocated by George Combe, of which 


accusation, In November 1849, the. year after the school was 
opened, a letter appeared in the Scotsman, giving expression to this 
opinion, written by “A Secular Educationist,” a man now eminent in 
tho literary world, and animadverting very strongly on the teaching of 
Phrenology in that school. To this George Combe replied, with a 
quiet but forcible statement of his position. Regarding his teach- 
ing of Phrenology there, he says :— 


|| Howe, head of th Porkins Tnstitution and Mr 


by understanding its 
T have been unable to learn that Mental Philosophy, under 
ee ae Grete ae 


more or loss distant, will see supplied.—#adit.] 


2 America,” vol. iii, p, 186, Dr Howe was justly considered one 
in America, as proved by his wonderful success with Lanra 


for the blind, and one of the founders of 


‘on Female Education was 
achool at Trey opened in, 1821), ‘This was the first 
Philowophy was made a branch of Education. See \ 
CRATE i Secale a! emma See ] 
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ee (ee es ee which we live; but, 
perience, laws. 
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Parte nie eachota penitent dee ies ceca 
} world, and will constitate valuable instruction for the young. It 
| will unfold to their understandings and their consciences the 

temporal duties which God requires them to discharge, and the 
| mode in which they may most effectually discharge them ; 
' will enable them to comprehend the rewards and punishments by 
| means of which He enforces obedience to his requirements in this 
‘Tif, 

‘The proposel As few persons doubt that God actually governs the world, we 

Problamstated. 54% assume this point to be conceded, and proceed to inquire, 
whether the mode in which his government is maintained be dis 
coverable by humnn reason. I beg to remind the reader that, if 
/ this world be not now governed by nets of special interposition of 
| Divine power, and if it be not governed by natural laws cognizable 
by the human understanding and adapted to the nature of man, it 
eee necessarily be a theatre of anarchy, and consequently of 
| atheism ; in other words, a world without the practical manifestation 
, ofaGod, If, on the other hand, such laws exist (as science pro- 
claims), they must be of Divine institution, and worthy of our 
most serious consideration. 

Are these Accordingly, the profoundest thinkers generally admit that this 

moral laws world ix governed by natural laws’; and hence the chief practical 

questions that remain to be solved are these ;—Can human intelli- 

(11 was indebted to Dr Sporzheim’s work on the Natural Laws of Man, for 

amy first appreciation of the importance of these laws.—(G, C.) 


i 





Ml i. 
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virtue by the Raler of the world received its first shock, and T 
feared that God did not govern the world in the manner which 
nursory-maid had represented, 
Atechoot: How Several years afterwards, I read in the “Grammatical Exervise 
dor Ort 67 an eaty doe bock then used in tho High Schoel of Eaisbengh, 
words: “ Dens gubernat mundum," “God governs the wo 
“ Mundus gubernatur a Deo,” “Tho world is governed by Go 
These sentences were introduced into the book, as exercises in 
grammar; and our teacher, the late Mr Luke Fraser, dealt with them 
merely as such, without entering into any consideration of the id 
embodied in them, This must have occurred about the year 179 
when I was ten years of age; and the words “Deus g va 
mundura— Mundus gubcrnatur a Deo," made an indelible impr 
| and continued for years and years to haunt my imagination. reps 
| child, Tassumed the fact itself to be an indubitable truth, but felt” 
a restless curiosity to discover how God exercised his jurisdiction. 
In political go. In the course of time, I read in the Hdinburgh Advertiser, the 





















| rama hen yf hal (insti- 
| gated and assisted, as I used to the devil) governed France, 
| and governed it very wickedly ; and tick Bie Geoneait ea 


and Lord Melville, governed Great Britain and Ireland—not very 
successfully either, for I read of rebellion, and murders, and burn- 
ings, and executions in Ireland ; while, in Scotland, my father com- 
plained of enormous Excise duties, which threatened to involve him 
in ruin. I saw that my father ruled in his trade, and my mother | 
in her household affairs, both protty well on the whole; but with 


{In sehoot dis- In the class in the High School of which I was a member, Mr 
Legare tet pnanegisyie 
government to be harsh, and often unjust, I could not recognise — 
God in it either. Under his tuition, and that of Dr Adam, the 
Reotor of the High School, and of Dr John Hill, the Professor of 








Et 


axle. 
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due limitation of the influence of frost on the physical « 


Nao eblcaey,,simalisty, and uneeing sertalnhy ot Aiea ee 
trasted with the vastness of the end 
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course, that the results of human conduct corresponded with Mr 
United Kingdom according to their own maxims, were never abl 


also threw a flash of light across the dark 
Ci ee ‘He announced clearly the great 
of a moral government of the world by natural laws; but ho th 
little light on the means by which it is accomplished. In eo 


















fection is removable on earth. 
Ce During the continuance of these perploxities, this co 
pore at presented itself to my mind,—that, in every % 
|| te evidence of Disne government of te MODE in which is 
administered, and of the laws by which it is t ¢ 
| more and more clear and comprehensible, in proportion to the - 
ness of our knowledge of the objects through the instrumentality | 
which it is accomplished, Wherever we are altogether ignorant 
the causes of phenomena, or where our knowledge of them is 
uniformly reveals order and harmony,—in other words, acti 
charneterised by the regularity of law. Moreover, I observed 
in the physical creation, order is maintained and an efficient, 
mont realised, by the endowment of every object with certain 
forces, which it displays with undeviating regularity, so long 
circumstances continue the same; and by the adjustment 
action of each of these forces to that of all the others with 
it is connected. ‘The balanced centripetal and centrifugal forees 
the planeta, for instance, produce their revolutions round the sun, 
and, at the same time, preserve them in their places, These e1 
monte and adjuctmonta of material substances forvibly oanvey fa) ] 
human mind the impression of government and order, instituted and 
maintained by a Being superior to man. 











of life an the subject of our o 
ie ge 


endurance o} 
> by ‘That the en of life is 
different 


Ms ion jawoowen ee EOE 


and instructive details of the 


no better book could bo pat into the hands of young men and women, 
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serge of be sel Songs nl he Fee 
duct, In discovering the causes of the ten deaths and 


igestive, respiratory, 
jof the body, om the action of which the sense of hearing i 
depends. Tt is no abuse of language to ay that, in 


fetes Orem: See “te ten i 
dincovering, that, conslitation and ila relations, with 

alee ie meee aes thereby 

j certain limite to act in accordanco or =e 

| commen Uo foots cr the svete Me Oem aon 





or suffer the consequences of infringing 
Te many bo objected, thet ba impomnle fo anys tdi » 
acquire all the requisite information ; but to 


Mase o Diving iacdictioua ad sefpeueh Sarena ocial 
manners and public opinion, he could then, in an adequate degree, 
i the 





‘be established ; and the question in subsequent centuries would bo 
only how far this knowledge and obedience could be carried. 








pe — 


from a more rigid conformity 
thre ne pt heer 
















ing results are presented by a report of the mortality in Edin! 
and Leith for the year 1846 :— _ 


i erties GE eS a 
Th na gy at th of 30 iy om mer 
chants, master-tradeamon, clerks, &e, 
° may sth Bayport 
labourers, servants, &e,, 


Ts in reo doin ft aot aa 
in, this table, that the 3d class furnished a langer 
ten deaths in the thousand persons between the ages of 20 
| thon the 2d, and this class a larger proportion of them than 
| and, a8 God is no respecter of artificial rank, that the di 
| the proportions were the result of the individuals of the Lat 
| classes having fulfilled more perfectly than those in the 3d, ths 
ditions on which He proffers to continue with them His 
Jife. 

(4) As to dif. Again, Mr Chadwick testifies that “ while one child out of ev 
| TSAO tan diee within the year at Tiverton—and one toni ti ; 
| of the county—one in five dies at Exeter,” in consequ 
| deficient sewerage and improper habits in the people The 1 
of 


that life is administered acconting to rogular laws, which tho 
tants of some localities obey to a greater extent than t) 
othera:—in other words, that a knowledge of the causes 
favour the endurance of life, and of those which di 







the case, can we doubt that the) relations of cause and effec 


| 1 See striking corroborative statistics on Mortality, in Chambers’ 
i padia; under Vital Statstive, Mortality, and Sealtary Betsucs, 








follow ;—Europe, the centre and focus of all the li 
‘has yet ita philorophy only in expectation.” * 
( Af the Science of Mind be as pare errs 


of the connection of the body with the mind, and of the org 


1 De Bonald, bom in 1763, died in 1840; 4 pileup an 
writer, anthor of Recherches nor Tee 











{governmanai of the Mom world : of marca fiseions, 

of his responsibility in this world. Tf the common : 

the will of man is absolutely free, founded 

-eould exorcise no dirvct control over the moral world ; for 


| by means of which all the desires, emotions, and intellectual 
of man act, and are acted upon by external objects and 
appears to follow, that by studying its constitution, 

| nd relations, in | the same spirit and manner as we do 


govern the world of mind; and that then also we may be in 
dition to judge whether the causes of moral actions in gr 
J (sphieoiad 0 ony natncal Lanes, seed eaten eee ee 
_ can exercise any control over those laws, or modify their 
accommodating his conduct to their sway. ‘If there be o 


powers of man, the Divine government may have its fo 
| and maintain its csdhetity by poncn Oh Tooke Segue a 
tions ; just as that government is maintained over health 


Hirogh ths mediom of the lawa to which the vital onan ‘ 
| subjocted. If man bo capable of discovering ong 
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advantage. Then, and not till then, they yielded obedience to 
the Scripture had commanded them to do for cighteon hund: 
years, but commanded them in vain. 
‘Anil resistance As a contrast, I may notice the scriptural precepts, “I say un 
‘injury. you, that yo resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on 
right check, turn to him the other also; and if any man will 








ee Nature has bestowed on us a love of 
_ of self-respect, which render injuries and insults di 
of Benevolence, i 





aggressive, Con 
and Destructive propensities to the mind, one of the legitimate 
of which is to repel, by force, unjust attacks on our persons and 





their principles of non-resistance to general aceeptation. ; 
‘The young If the constitution and arrangements of nature in which our secular 









































A 
admitted into the temple of Nature's God, and into the society 
the interpreters of His will. 

Tt may be objected, that should men of science endeavour to repre- 


interpreting the Scriptures, no other or better security against 


~~ 


& Ss 





a practical system in this world’s affair? Te is something w 
often embarrasses and obstructs the movements of 
wards secular good. It is o machinery that is out of 
not be made to work to the advantage of all, Nay, the 
various sects are themselves men; fheir faculties too have 
adapted to nature's laws and constitution ; and when 
they cannot remain in darkness. Tho press is daily g 
tions that a change is proceeding even in their views 
probable that, in a few years hence, only a bold and good 








morality of nature with that of Sexiptarg fo the init 
of both and of the people.’ I cordially subscribe to the pn 
that “the Gates of Hell,” or orror, will never prevail 
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The frst pro: Leigh Hunt, who does not seem to have known George 

Tider ihe contributions to the subject writes in 1809 of this work of 

= of Combe's, and after speaking of the “ preposterous distinction 
the laws of God and those of Nature,” says: “When Dr Andrew 
Combe proclaimed their identity, and showed that a violation of 


intemperance, the commonest repletion at ‘a clergy or a city feast,” 
the commonest foolish indulgence of «child, Also in the whole 
round of science and its discoveries A law in astronomy or elec- 
tricity, announced by a Herschel or a Faraday, is a law made by the 
Maker of the stars. The ship or the telegraph cannot violate it, 
but it goes wrong. A law announced by the physician or the 
physiologist is equally a law of the same Maker. Jt cannot be 
violated, but the offender is admonished by the consequences. To 
know its relation to the Creator is to have a new light opened upon 
us in things divine as well as human; and this, indeed, is to bring 
religion to bear upon daily life, and to show a faith, an evangel, in 
which all can agree.” ? 

‘The need of its In science, available for such training, George Combe, as we have 

Paczaition 40 soon, includes not only the Physical, but the Mental, Moral, Social, 
and Political sciences, as all equally investigating the Moral Govern- 
ment of the world. 
The training of the religious faculties through science, is a most 
important element in education, and it has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. It is equally real and necessary, whatever 
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_ ‘ight ends, if they are not to run loose into superstition and worse— 
, than the Cosmos and its wonderful phenomena and wonderful laws. 
: For fuller information as to the nature of the religious training 

recommended by George Combe, and the manner of its teaching, 
wee Part Second, chap. vii. ; Part Third, chap. iii ; and the Appen- 
dix.—Ziit.] 
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.) Tn the It is scarcely necessary to offer proof of this proposition, but a few, 
for Oe illustrations may be mentioned. Tho lower orders aro at this 





mode of life to their nature as rational beings. Their ambition, if 
wo may read their feelings in their actions, is to obtain, as early as 
possible, sufficient wages to enable them to marry, They rear 
children, but are in a great degree incapable of instructing them in 
eyvory thing that they should learn; because, left, An individual of 
| this clase has little leisure, from excessive labour, to bestow on their 
mental cultivation ; 2ndly, His labour renders his mental faculties 
| incapati of acting with effect, during that portion of time which is 
left to him; and 3rdly, He is destitute of knowledge wherewithal to 
instruct them, owing to the deficiency of his own education. Now, 
the lower orders constitute nine-tenths of the whole population, even 
in the most civilised countries of Europe. While they xomain ignorant 
and irrational, their condition must affect the welfare of the whole 
community ; and we humbly think, that as the Creator has bestowed 
on them reasoning and moral powers, and on this account denied 
them instinctive guidance, they stand in great need of a Philosophy 
of Mind which should make them acquainted with these gifts, and 
open their eyes to the imperative obligation which the posses~ 
sion of them imposes, to cultivate their higher faculties, and to 
become capable of directing their conduct by their dictates, 
The great dif- A great difficulty presenta itself in regard to this class. They are 
in mals 55 low in civilisation that they cannot be trusted with leisure and 
property at the same time ; for they possess few mental resources 
to preserve them from vicious employment of their vacant hours, 
and confer on them a relish for refined enjoyments. At the same 
time, while they are exposed to severe labour and doomed to poverty, 
‘it is nearly impossible to communicate to them mental cultivation, 
80 as to induce them to act rationally, because, in that condition, 
they have neither capacity nor desire to receive it, 
The remedy appears to be to teach them, while at school, before 











ing imperfections in 
Church and State, is not good; that idleness or frivolous occupa 
tions are not good ; and that all external pomp, and 
equipage, which are calculated to remove him from a knowledge of, 
and sympathy with, the general mass of cultivated society, are nob 
good. On the other hand, it would be highly beneficial if he would 


opinions; establish and support infant schools all over his estates ; 
promote tho formation of a college in his native country for educating 
the middle classes of society in general knowledge, applicable to 

ical purposes ; endeavour to reform public institutions and the 
Jaws, 80 as to bring them as much as possible into harmony with the 
moral and intellectual faculties of man: in short, if he would view 


id dtichadhyy eal ap ihe Nishant sonata the intense enjoy- 
ment of his rational nature. We cannot see a reason why, when a 
duke shall be born in whom the moral and intellectual organs ar 
large and the temperament is active, and whose education 

+? The present fifth Duke of Buccleuch (1878), who was born in 1806, 
‘tained his majority in 1828, when he took his seat in the Houseof Lords, and beg 
public lif The above was written in 1830 (Phrenological Journal, vol. vis p. 627). 
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throngh i 
ing in beggary over Europe, while their rents are seized by creditors, 
who have supplied them with money squandered by them in sensual 
debauchery and in utter profligacy ; earls and noble lords appear in 
astate of idiocy; and, in short, titles of nobility are found com- 
bined with incapacity and immorality of every form which the human 
imagination can conceive. 
Instruction in. We repeat, that although individuals should fear and wish to 
fhavunis sit wrod these calamities, instruction in human nature is eo deficient 
for these evils. that it is almost impossible to be certain of doing 80. 


‘rd Be had In cases of conflict among the faculties, the world is arranged on 

igremesy of [the Principle af the enpramany of the mers] sensimanis seit GRU, 

‘thei observance of the moral law is attended with external advantages, 
‘and infringement of it with evil consequences ; and from this con- 
stitution arises the natural punishment of immoral conduct? 

This shown— Let us trace the advantages of obedience.—In the domestic circle, 

{icine 2°" if we presexve habitually Benevolence, Conscientiousnoss, Veneration, 
‘and Intellect supreme, it is undeniable that we shall rouse the moral 
and intellectual faculties of children, servants, and assistants to love 
us, and to yield us willing obedience and wid. Our commands will 
‘be reasonable and mild, and the commerce between us will be that 
of love. 

@)Ineoclety; With regard to our equals in society, in what high estimation 
do we not hold a friend in whom we trace the supremacy of the 
moral sentiments; what love, confidence, and delight do we not 
repose in him! ‘To a merchant, physician, lawyer, magistrate, or a 


1 Phrenologicnl Journal, vol. vi. p. 626. 

* George Combe demonstrates this great truth in his “ Constitution of Man,” 
published in 1828, Ho had already treated the subject, ina paper on “ The 
‘Natural Supremacy of the Mora! Sentiments,” read before the Edinburgh Phreno- 
logical Society, on March 80, 1826, afterwards published in the PArenological 
Journal, No, XI, vol. iii, for 1825-6. On this subject, Mr James Simpson 
remarks: ‘This sublime truth had not escaped observation, Bishop Bother 
Fett it a8 an impression on his virtuous mind, but failed to establish its univer 
salityon demonstrable evidence. The name of George Combe must be associated: 
with the demonstmted and complete system” (‘* Philosophy of Education,” by 
James Simpson, 2nd edit. p. 88.) 






Philosophy anid. Chemistry, while ‘the 
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érganic laws belong to the h 


iad: Tho ltng bet of Pain! Pomny i isto; 
‘mont, by directing the application of industry. To attain this end 
however, it ia obviously maooseary: that she nahues cof ax, het 0 


knowledge 
seonierr pcteiac bone Saude nee eae ee 
of political economists have been productive of little practical adva 
tage, in comparison with what they may yield when founded 









summum bonum. But all history testifies that national 
does not invariably increase in yl is hl a 
until they shall teach that intelligence and morality axe the founde— 
tion of all lasting prosperity, they will not interent the great body of) 








cal laws, they often omit to give due prominence to the mitigating 
influence of the moral lawa. They show, forexample, that the Irish 
peasantry, by multiplying their numbers beyond the extent of their 
capital and of profitable fields of labour, exposed themselves and 
their offspring to the horrors of destitution. This fart is undenisbly 
true; but they omit to add, that it was the duty of the 







| | Yat serely think of removing the canacs of destitution ; while the — 
poor, uninstructed regarding the connection between their own con- 
} ih tnd Sore econ, nly ae a) 2950 cn shade stag 














regarding the constituent elements o 
: own happiness, and to pursue it, in combination, in a right din 
‘The gigantic efforts of Britain in war afford an 5 e 


tpeital tapes at Des pyle aa SE nd 
same amount of treasure which they squandered in battles, 
the years 1700 and 1815, what a different result would, at 
have crowned their labours! If they bad bestowed honours 
benefactors of the race,as they have done on its destro 

different would have been the direction of ambition ! 
‘The need of The next requisite for improving our social condition, 
Aicrsiocl command of time for the discharge of our social duties, One ¢ 
in these the week is set apart for teaching and practising our religious d 
ee but, in that day, little instruction is communicated hy our publi 
authorized teachers touching the affairs of this world, and the 
by which the happiness of our social state may be best prom 
‘The other six days of the week are devoted to the advanc 
our individual interests in the pursuit of wealth, or, as the 
dosignates it, to the collection of ‘the meat which 





























allotted for the practice of them, Those unoflicial individuals wh: 
discharge public duties, must either sacrifice to them the time whidl 
their competitors are devoting to their private intercats, or overtask 
their minds and bodies by labouring when nature demands repose 
Thi petzetion With all. defstonce to existing opinions, 7) should/Mambhy praia } 
‘©— that a specific portion of time should be set apart for teaching in 
public assemblies, and discharging practically our social duties, and 
that all private business should then be suspended, If half a day 
in the week were devoted to this purpose, some of the following 
consequences might be expected to ensue :— 
| Gy awwtier Tn the first place, the great importance of social institutions 
| and habits to individual happiness would be brought home to 
ect all. It would be half a day dedicated to the consideration of the 
| moans by which we might practically love our neighbours as our 
wolves. A public recognition of the principle, as one eapable of 
* Goorge Combe's “Constitution of Man,” “ Moral Philosophy,” and other 
works, and William Ellis's works are special contributions to this broader 
‘viow of Social Science. See remarks on this view, at the end of this chapter. 









































Whereitsbould The education provided for them, therefore, in their co 
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institutions i 5 

coe tha tal tuheees Me cea ‘The people -wanify 
selves, o8 the fountains equally of wisdom and of power. — th 
all institutions in subserviency to their own views and 

aco no longer lal by, but they often dictate to, the wealthy 
highly educated. Their own education, however, remains 
unchanged : reading, writing, and arithmetic are its staples, as 
days of yore! This is an error of the most portentous magnitud 
and it is astonishing how so many persons remain blind to it, are 
are still living a few remnants of the old Federalists, who desire t” 
see the people happy and contented as labourers, but who amo # 
averse to their thorough education as an English tory would be 
similar circumstances. Theso worthy men forget that their drowa23 
of popular felicity combined with ignorance can never be realised: 
this country, for the people have obtained power, and they 
to wield it, 














roam a schools, should be the most instructive and practical that hame 


eel Pe wisdom can devise; for here the massea need every possible. 










enable them to discern their true intareata in the 2 
State. ‘Their governors and legislators are their deputies, and n 
obey them. Men of great minds may no doubt lead the a 
although ignorant, to good ; but in proportion to that ignoranee- 
the risk that bad men of povrerful talents will lead them to evil, 
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iors he mada That the subject can be taught to young children with great ease — 
peceds ea tee and simplicity, and with the highest interest, has beon abundantly 
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” or “the Science of Human Well-being,” as it is 
Golguiod by Mi Willen Tells Ma Reais eter ba ol 
in the mind of RY one (nt eb Josten UR Ae ear Aaa 
and has reflected on the evils which ignorance of these p 
has entailed and ia entailing on our people. ‘As William 
pe ettbesrttel se bt pe eon or 





of daily life, 

says Professor recommending. 

at that time of life whon the operation is at once easiest and most 
effective, in order that error and evil may be, as far a8 possible, pre- 
vented, not their consequences bunglingly repaired ; in onder 
not only evil may be prevented, but that good may be ensured, 
the early inculcation of sound principles, and the early formation 
habits therewith according. The habits must rest on the foundation 
of principles; and these, to deserve the name, and to have any 
influence in act, must be thoroughly comprehended, digested, and 
assimilated—made into the likeness, and fashioned into the very 
substance of the mind. So that, in entering upon busy life, the 
youth shall not be left to scrmble Sion erste SA 
the costly and tardy wisdom of experience, but shall understand, and 
‘De able and ready to adapt himself to, the system of things in which — 
he is to take his place, and through which he has to work his way to 
personal independence and social usefulness.” * | 







proved in the experience of all who have tried it, and in the schools 


1 Life and Struggles of William Lovett,”' p. $61 (Trtibner & Co., London), 
2 Two lectures on the ssConditions af Hells sod Weal Races 
{ 





Considered" (Leoture Second) ; originally published in 1860, and about to be 
republished, as they eminently deserve to be. 
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In England. 
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ment of Money.” It is sinoerely to be hoped that a fuller comme, aa 
oxbibited in the works of Mr William Ellis, will be adopted for all 
teachers ; and that the subject will be introduced and fostered in all 
our echoola, at least as one of the “Specific Subjects,” like other 
branches of science for which grants are paid by Government. As 
will be seen in the next chapter, the want of this encouragement, 
under both the Education and the Science and Art Departments, 
and the pressure laid on other subjects. have crushed Social Science 


Ellis, and introduced it into his own school in Edinburgh, It 
was also recommended in the pages of the Phrenological Journal, 
during its existence from 1823 to 1847; and by Mr Charles Maclaren, 
editor of the Scoteman, in a series of articles, being “ Suggestions for 
the Improvement of Education,” in 1828 and 1829, and in certain 
Advices to the Labouring Classes, in 1830," os ae 1 
lectures and works, and the efforts of Mr James 

to the “inburgh Society for tho Diffusion of Moral and Boonomleal 
Knowledge,” which arranged courses of popular lectures on Educa- 
tion, Physiology, Social Economy, and other subjects. 

Mr Ellis began the teaching of the subject in schools in 1846, 
ond instituted it as a special and important part of the work of 
the Birkbeck Schools, when founded in 1848, in which it con- 
tinues to hold the same mnk, and to be suecessfully taught. It 
also formed a special branch of instruction in all the Secular 
schools, as will be seen in the next chapter, Dibra 
frequently and earnestly recommended its to the working 
men of Britain, in schools and elsewhere, as one of the best means 
of raising their condition; and he published, in the Beehive, in 
1868, series of articles on it, called “The A B 
Science in Twenty Lessons,” which, as he acknowledges, “had their 
origin in the teachings and writings" of William Ellis, Tho subject 
has also been well advocated by Mr Benjamin Templar, once Head- 

' Now republished in his ‘'Scleot Writings,” edited by Cox and Nicol 
(Edinburgh; Edmouston & Douglas), 
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Ancient dynasties and governments have been overthrown by the 
efforts of armed citizens of the middle and lower classes of society, 
whose object has been to found new political institutions, more eon- 
ducive, in their opinion, to individual happiness and social “ 

than those which they have destroyed. But hitherto their efforts” 


ment of trade, loss of employment to the operative classes, general 
suffering in the present time, and fear of evil for the future, are the 
chief consequences hitherto produced by these convulsions. 
“ Among other causes of this unfavourable condition of 
society may be reckoned the imperfect education of the great body 
of the people. In many countries, their instruction has been greatly 
neglected, and even in those in which the best efforts have been 
made to teach them, the knowledge imparted has rarely embraced an 
exposition of the natural laws by which individual and social well- 
being is determined. Moreover, they have not been trained to sub- 
mit, in their practical conduct, to the requirements of these laws, as 
conditions of prosperity. f 
“ Believing that the general instruction and training of the young are 
“for | the best romedies that ean be applied to existing evils, and the eurest 
* protection against future misfortunes, it is proposed to establish a 
Sonoot for Boys in Edinburgh, in which the following subjects will 
be taught, in the expectation that, if it prove successful, it will lead 
to the institution of other similar Seminaries ; namely »— 

“English Reading, Writing, Axithmetis, Geowesphy; History, Book- 
keoping, and the Elements of Mathematics and the Physical 
Sciences. 

“A Knowledge of the Natural Sources of Wealth, and of the 
Natural Laws which govern its production and distribution, aa 
unfolded in the science of Political Eeonomy. 

“ A Knowledge of the Constitution of the Human Body and Mind 
and of their relations to external objects, and the Natural Laws 
by which their functions are regulated, as these are unfolded 
in the sciences of Physiology and 

“Tho practical applications of theao branches of knowledge to/tha 

conduct of individuals will be taught, with a view to enable the 
young to comprehend the manner in which the laws of God's provi- — 
dence determine their health and sickness; their individual and 
domestic happiness ; their social condition ; their success or failure | 
in business; and the physical, moral, and economical condition of 
their offspring. From this knowledge will be deduced also coneln- 
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them Religion and Morality. In an article in the third number of the 
North British Review, on the ‘ Political Eeonomy of the Bible, Dr 
Chalmers seems to lay down the doctrine that it is 1ot necessary to 
teach the laws of Political Economy to the people, but only the 
morality and teligion of the Bible, and that public prosperity will 
result from the sum of private duties duly discharged, in virtue of the 
governing laws of Providence.' Archbishop Whately, on the other 
Hund,-in his aildzoes, delivered ion tha i1Sih ‘of cine 16k foie 
Statistical Society of Dublin, states that, in his opinion, it is a mis 
take to suppose that ‘even sound religion and tho purest morals 
would seeure a people from destructive revolutions, if they possessed 
not a competent knowledge of those circumstances on which the 
welfare of empires depended.’ ‘ It was not religion or morality that 
would teach them whether certain things were poswidie. Tf they 
were possible, they ought to be accomplished. If impossible, Political 
Economy (and other sciences) would show that they were so.’ 
‘These two opinions represent the two bases on which most of the 
advocates of Religious education and of Secular education take their 
stand, If any one will visit our parish or other schools which ans 
under the chief guidance of the clergy of any denomination, or of 
religious societies, they will find that the instruction communicated in 
them consiste mainly of reading, writing, arithmetic, the religious 
catechism of the sect, and general moral and religions instruction, 
drawn from it and the Bible ; but omitting, to a great extent, the 
doctrine of Physical, Physiological, and Economical causation,* on the 
right understanding of which,—in addition to Morality and Religion, 
—aecording to the Archbishop, the prosperity or adversity of the 
individual in this life really depends These schools are constituted 
on Dr Chalmers's principle, that if individuals discharge their moral 
and religious duties aright, God's Providence will evolve prosperity, _ 
without their knowing how. The advocates of Secular education, on 
the other hand, maintain that it is a part of God’s Providence to con- 
nect suffering and enjoyment with certain natural causes which He 
has instituted and adapted to the nature of man ; that the systematic 
exposition of these causes and their effects is not contained in the 
Bible and catechism ; that, nevertheless, an adequate knowledge of 
these causes and their effects is necessary before temporal prosperity 


1 Dr Chalmers broadened his views of National Education, after writing this 
article in 1845, and recommended a Secular system and Science. See Appendix 
for an of them. 

+ Soe George Combe’s ideas as to Cuusation explained, p, 40, 
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science, however, would communicate to him this information, and 
therefore, a knowledge of it also is necessary to him before he ¢ 
causes. successfully fulfil this scriptucal precept. Farther, in order to be able 
to study either Religion or Science with intelligence, and to prac 
with advantage the rules of conduct which they dictate, the in 
Jectual faculties must be cultivated and trained to observe, to Teason, 
and to act. But the Bible does not contain an exposition of the ar 
of teaching and training tho mental powers, Science, however, do 
so; and again it appears that in order to cultivate even the religio 
moral, an intllectul faculties of children, and to train. them 0 












designed to absolve man from the duty of stadying the Divine » il 


duty, in order that we may folfil the Divine will in regard to ous 
sublunary existence, { 
“We solieit attention to these considerations, because, until the 
points involved in them be decided by public opinion one way or t 
other, no progress can be made in this momentous question. If D 
Chalmers’s view be both sound and complete, the advocates of 8 
education should succumb ; but if Archbishop Whately’s- 
be gound, then the adherents of Dogmatic Religious education may be 
expected to yield something to the claims of the people for a 
extended instruction than in reading, writing, arithmetic, the Bible, 
and the catechism. If the Archbishop be in the right, we 
defrauding the labouring classes of an important benefit of 
by withholding from them an adequate knowledge of the canses: 
their temporal suffering or well-being; and it is unseemly to 
zeal for our peculiar interpretations of Scripture an obstacle in, the 
way of communicating this information, seeing that these 
tions have no necessary connection with cosine a 
and do not embrace the ‘whole counsel of God.” 
“Tn London, the experiment of teaching the children of the 
classes the elements of Political Economy and Physiology, in 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic, and: omitting Dogmasic Haleagy 
has been tried with success ;* and an additional school 


* This refera to Lovett's National Hall School, deseribed in this 
No. 4. In 1845 these three schools were opened in this order: Lovett's, eq 
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fe 


bestowing the utmost pains to drill the minds of their children, 0 as 
to enable them to cultivate the natural elements presented to them 
by Providenes ; while,he saw, on the other hand, the labouring clase, 
ina great many instances from necessity, but, to speak the plain 
truth, in not few cases from sloth, stupidity, and recklessness, 

their children of that education and necessary 
to cope with tho difficulties of this world. It was education alone, 
he contended, that would enable the working classes to raise them- 
selves to that position of wealth, influence, and respectability which 
he had no doubt they were destined to oceupy. 


learning reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and other similar 
branches ; but these wore the mere instruments or means by which 


at teaching him the qualities of the natural elements which Provi- 
dence presented to him ; how he might deal with them eo as to extract 
the greatest amount of benefit from them; and the relationship 
between them and his own constitution. This was what he called 
education, Hitherto, in most of the schools, reading and writing 
had constituted the chief education of children. But to learn to read 
‘waa meroly acquiring the means of ascertaining what books contained, 
The mere art of reading did not give us information, and would not 
unfold the powers of nature, unless we were taught them specially, 
Reading, however, was indispensable to enable us to search the 
records of human knowledge, and was therefore the firat element of 
human education; but the extent of the knowledge it will convey 
will depend on the books read. The schools we have hitherto had 
have been confined too much to the acquiring of the moans for gain- 
ing knowledge, It appeared to him that the first step in education 
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that, notwithstanding all the opposition which it had met with, it had 
continued to progress ; 80 that, at the present moment, there were — 
more children at the National Schools than had ever been at any 
former period.’ As regarded the school which they were abont to 
institute, they had come to the determination to leave the Saturdays 


Howthoschool «The Edinburgh school would be opened in the Trades’ Hall, 


was to be 
ported. nee 


Tufirmary Street, and the fee would 


per week, for 


£ 
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they were about to institute would be the means of an 
improved system of education into Scotland, of which she might one 
day be proud. 


him great pleasure and satisfaction, to hear the principles to which he 


+ Soe a history and account of the Trish system of Education, by George 
Combe, in Part Fifth, chap. iii. 

* An account of the Lancashire movement, begun in 1847, is containoidl 
in this chapter, p. 237. 

* Mr Ellis retired from that office in Jannary 1877, but remains a Director of 
the company. He contributed liberally to the schoo! during its existence, 

* This refers to the establishment of a National System of Education in 
Treland in 1831 and 1883, in which George Combe took very great interest, and 
of which he frequently wrote. See Part Fifth, chap. ili. 
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Le leaders ‘The name “Secular” was mis- 

‘Even friends of “ Seeular” education 
Po PARP PRB 5 this school, on account (as a corre- 
spondent in the Scotsman of November 21, 1849, put it) of * a branch 
taught in it, which if it be not what Dr Muiror Dr Candlish, Bishop 
Terrot or Bishop Gillies would count religion, yet looks very like as 


Religious: 
that the things taught relate to this world ; but not that Phrenology 
orany other particular branch of natural knowledge is necessarily 
inculcated in the institution. In regard to Mr Williams’ school being 
named, I may observe that the question, whether 

is a Secular or a Spiritual subject is casily settled, It is neither more 
nor less than the Physiology of the Brain. If, as your correspondent 
assumes, Phrenology is untrue, the uses of the particular parts of the 
brain are unknown ; if it be true, these are known in so far as ite 
truth extends, But, on either supposition, the subject is still the 
brain and its usea, Now, the brain is an object existing in this world, 
and its functions are performed in thig life, and hence the doctrine of 
its uses is a Secular subject; and Mr Williams’ seminary is therefore 
properly named a ‘ Secular school.'” 


relation of In one of the prospectuses of the school, it is explained that “the 


the school 
‘Theology. 


‘© promoters and friends of the school by no means advocated the ex 
clusion of the doctrinal portion of Religious education, but simply that 
it should be taught separately, either by the parenta or in schools in- 
stituted for the purpose, under the superintendence of the clergy of 
each denomination.” They also pointed out that, “in this respect, 
the school was in the same position asthe High School and University 
of Edinburgh, and most of the public seminaries for the upper classes 
both in Edinburgh and throughout the United Kingdom, which were 
really ‘Secular’ schools, though the word ‘Secular’ was not 
formally appended to their titles.” 

Aftor the echool had been conducted for some years, George Combe 
bore the following testimony to the successful teaching of the 
clomentary principles of science ta young children, 
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the most favourable terms of its increasing efficiency ; and there is no 
doubt that, while it lasted, the school was most successful 
average attendance was over 150. Tho school was frequently 

by many persons interested in education, and by teachers who 

to become acquainted with the system. It was supported 

by the subscriptions of friends and the feea of the 
Application was made to the Privy Council, in 1854, to 

in Government grants, like other schools; but this was refused, « 
account of “ Religious” instruction not being given, 


Remonsforite Mr Simpson's death in September 1853, ‘Mr Combes infirm 
‘being given up. Mr Williams’ removal to Birmingham,’ and the difficulty of ob 


A Secular 


i 


& proper teacher, rendered it advisable ties th ol a 
close of the session in 1854, when “the annual examination 
place, and gave high satisfaction to the parents of the children 
Jarge number of visitors.” George Combe, to the ond of ‘is life, 
cherished the idea of re-opening the eerste eR | 
finding a suitable teacher.* 


2. THE SECULAR SCHOOLS IN LEITH, 
"Tu/A809; Soa yas after Gp? rile 


Fchootestahs wore taken to found a school in Leith on the same principles as the 


Edinburgh school, and for the teaching of the same subjects Mz 
‘Williams writes that “the school was first suggested by a n 
man whose son had died from the effects of a brutal flogging at one 
of the common schools.” A circular was issued in November, declar+ 
ing that “a portion of the working classes of Leith, desirous of 
establishing a school upon more useful principles than those at present 
in existence, held a meeting and appointed a committee to carry into 
operation the above object. It is proposed, therefore, to frame it on 
the model of Williams’ Secular School in Edinburgh, which has proved 
so eminently successful. In the aystem of teaching, care shall be 
taken, not so much to cram the memory, as to communicate and elicit 
ideas from surrounding objecta, thus giving tho education a practical 
tendency, which must prove highly useful to the pupils in after life” 
It is added that “the system has given the highest satisfaction to all 
who have taken an interest in it,” and they announce that the school 
will be called the “ Leith Secular School.” 


+ Mr Williams became Lecturer on Chemistry and Experimental Physics at 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute, 

? Additional details regarding the school will be found in the “ Life of George 
Combe," by Charles Gibbon, vol. ii. pp. 247, et seg. and 362, 






















“The Glasgow Another association was also formed to promote these objects, 

Tutti called the “Glasgow Public School Association,” which addressed an 
able “ Memorial on behalf of a National System of : 
the “Secular” platform, to Earl Granville, then President | 














Tn all these movements in the West of Scotland, George C 
took the greatest intorest and played an active part, especially through 
his friend Mr M‘Clolland, by whom he was kept in full knowledge 
of all that was being done. 


4, THE NATIONAL HALL SCHOOL OF WILLIAM LOVETT. 


doavoured to render them worthy of possessing them, by raising them 
physically, mentally, and morally by means of education. In 1837, he 
issued an eloquent and powerful Address to the Working Classes on 
the subject, in which he advocated the appointment by Parliament 
of a Committee of Public Instruction, and the establishment, allover 


or colleges, with evening schools for lator edncation, After his 
release from Warwick Jail in 1840, where he had been imprisoned 
for the prominent part ho took in regard to “ the People’s Charter,” 
+ His speech there is incorporated, in Lest linge 
? It was almest entirely written by nee Hi 


Pen 
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Schools opened opening? ; but owing to the great expense incurred in the fitting up 
in counection oF tho Hall, and a consequent debt of about £300, we were w1 
till recently, to establish what we all desired, a Day School for 
children. A kind friend, however, came to our aid, one whose heart 


in promoting plans for their welfare, He gencrously offered ma 
assistance in establishing a Day School for Boys, under my superin 
tendence, which offer was gratefully accepted. The school 
accordingly fitted up, desks provided, a master engaged, and the school 
opened in February last. We opened with nearly 100 pupils, and 
now we have a daily attendance of about 200. Their ages are from 
Yhe objects of six to fourteen, perhaps the majority being from eight toeleven. Tt 
the Day School. ¢, opened to the public genemlly, and we have the children of Jews, 


sect at all,—no questions being asked, nor opinions taught, cale 
to give offence to any. But our objects, terms, and course of it 


= 





directing public attention to this school, the conductors are hopeful 
of receiving encouragement and support from all lasses, and m 
especially from the friends of education, as their chief object in form 
ing it is to provide for the children of the Middle and Working” 
Classes a sound, secular, useful, and moral education,—such as is 
best calculated to prepare them for the practical business of life, fo 
cause them to understand and perform their dutios as members of 
society, and to enable them to diffuse the greatest amount of happi- 
neas among their fellow-men,’” 

Its relations to“ You will perceive,” he continues, “that our school is purely 

Heligon. Secular: not that we undervalue Religious instruction ; but as the 
attempt to introduce any particular form or creed, or religious teaching, 
would naturally call forth distrust among those parents whose feelings 
were opposed, or whose own peculiar views were rejected, we deem it 
wise to exclude from education all such questions of dispute. Tf the 
great precept of ‘Love one another,’ be made the basis of educational 
discipline, and if the moral and intellectual virtues be developed in 
the minds of the children, we think parents will perceive, that more 
Se nde enc ee 


[ein areal It existed four years, and was tanght by Lovett and some! 


ie 





Its do- 
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pastors of the children, It was opened on the 28th February 1848, 


Gira abe. and, at the time of my visit, was attended by 180 boys and 70 girls, 


Lovett’s posi- 
tion and ie 


under tho charge of Mr John Harris and Miss E Sunter. In thie 
school, reading, writing, arithmetic, algebra, mechanics, and the several 
branches of science are taught. I heard, for example, Mr William) 
Ellis give a lesson on Social Economy to a numerous class of boys 
and 

“ This was only one of a series of such lessons, and the readiness, 
clearness, and pertinency with which the children answered questions, 
snowed that their knowledge was lodged, not in their memories 


cial muscles, and the circulating, respiratory, and digestive organs 
with their uses. When these girls become wives and mothers, we 
may hope that this instruction will enable them better than shee 
ignorance of such subjects would do, to understand and obey the 
laws of health, on which their own lives and those of their children 
will greatly depend. 

“ Tt is pleasing to observe Mr Lovett’s present position and occi- 
pation. He continues to be as sincere a Chartist as ever (and be 
suffered for hia opinions), but he has generally differed from th® 
bulk of the Chartists regarding the best mode of securing the legal 


devotes the chief portion of his time to these objects, sometimes 
teaching, sometimes making school apparatus, and generally attending: 
to whatever is taking place in the Hall He is an amateur in teach- 
ing Physiology, but he executes his task well. 

“This is the true method of promoting the extension of the 
political franchise to the working classes. If a generation taught 
and trained in schools like these were fairly come to maturity, they 
might be eafely trusted with political power,” 

Shortly after this, at the suggestion of Mr Ellis and three of the 
masters of the Birkbeck Schools, Lovett taught elementary Anatomy 
and Physiology in these schools, and thus waa the means of introduc- 
ing these subjects there, where they have formed a special feature 
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depends ; with the outlines and rudiments of science, 
which form the foundation of those arts and manofactures | 
contribute to the prosperity and happiness of our country. } 
pursuit of those attainments, there should be little differen 
between boys and girls, sveing that women are destined to have the 
first and chief hand in moulding the minds and characters of our 
people ; Sreepting, Wat gies eho) Bal sen ps eee tee Ke 
and mend their own-clothing and to cook thelr own food. q 
tions of the first importance to promote the well-being of a fami 
It is remarkable what a unity of aim and practice pervades all 
pioneers of broader education. 

El Teil amy Tere se) tha) sates see eee 

cere troador Hereive the defects of our education, and to a help 
practically to work out the only remedy, in the se i 


and Combe, Of these, Lovett’s has the priority in time, if not in 
intention, the National Hall School being opened on the 28th 
Bubcuacy, the first Birkbeck School on the 17th of July, and the 
Williams School on the 4th of December. 

This remarkable man, little known and less understood, but one of 
whom the country ought to be proud, died in 1877, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age, encouraged and tended to the last by his 
noble-hearted wife, 


5, THE BIRKBECK SCHOOLS IN LONDON, 


William Euis's Mr William Ellis, the founder of those achools, being the son of & 
Sei S247 of merchant, a merchant himself in early life, and manager of the Indem- 
nity Marine Assurance Company, to which he was appointed at the 

early age of twenty-eight, and having daily experience in commercial 

"affairs, had his attention early directed to the subjects of wages, panies, 

strikes, currency, banking, and similar probloms of commercial and 

social life. Endowed with a spirit of philosophical inquiry, he early 

began the earnest study of their causes, and of the principles of Social 

and Political Science, being further incited to these inquiries by asso- 

ciation with Thomas Tooke, James Mill, and their highly intellectual 

circle, After so far mastering the subject, he felt, like others, that 

no good would be dono to tho labouring classes, whose evils 

he wished toalleviate, unless the universal ignorance on the principles 

at the basis of all commercial and social phenomena were removed, by 


ft t —_ | 





‘The Rducation matica, mechanics, and the physical scienecs, “the chil 


given there. 


+ 
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raza tc ie fara tas wegen ba ee] pang 
ganisstion, in order that they might understand how much thy 


Boonomy, that they might properly understand their own psito 
is that which modern science and ee 


intollectual se must ho carried into peck? 


wrote the following account of it, in the letter to the Scotsman of 
17th Novomber 1849, already quoted:—“I next visited the Birkbeck 
School, connected with the Mechanics’ Institution, 

Buildings, Its constitution and objects are similar to those 
of ti Hatlonal Fill: Bekerh ane Sines tee ae 
encouraging. It was opened on the 17th of J ¥ 
on the day on which I entered it, there were 280 boys in attend- 
ance, It is very ably conducted by Mr J. and several 
assistant teachars and monitors, Hare alan 1 hess he 


He 


ca ae much 03 1 had anticipated from what I saw of Mr 


versant, that they may be taught to individuals of that age with 
both pleasure and advantage, provided the teacher himself thoroughly 
comprehend them, and be capable of furnishing ready and familiar 
illustrations, 

“The limits of this communication forbid me from entering into 


How the 
schools are 
carried on. 
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(2.) The Peckham Birkbeck Schools, in Willow Brook Road, near 
Hill Street, Peckham, founded in 1852, for boys, girls, and infants ; 
head-master, till recently, Mr W. A. Shields,’ now Mr George Bond ; 
with an average attendance of some 400. 

(3.) The Kingsland Birkbeck Schools, in Robinson's Row, Kings 
land, founded in 1852, for boys, girls, and infants : 

Mr John Riintz; head-mastor, Mr James Riintz ; with 340 boys, 152 
girls, and 70 infants on the 

(4) The Gospel Oak Schools, the only schools not named Birkbeck, 
in Alleroft Road, Kentish Town, founded in October 18625 rebuilt 
in 1864 on a different site, the original premises ee 
the Midland Railway Company; for boys, girls, and infants; 
head-master, Mr Edward Teather; with 428 pupils on the 


‘The subjects still taught are much tho same ng in the first Birk- 
beck School. Besides the common subjects in the infant and higher 
schools, Social Science and Physiology form regular and prominent 
studies ; the classics are not taught, except Latin to those wishing 
it; the clementa of the physical sciences, peepee 
(in most of the schools, under the-Sotence and Art 
regularly tough, us well on: Rvanch, Seen plan hdl 
to the pupils who want them; industrial work and Domestic 
Economy to the girls ; and iphyatcals/ozinasst/cnd (dnl cca eee 
equipped gymnasiums, 

In each school, there is a full, and, in ome, a very large staff of 
male and female teachers, sometimes numbering a dozen or more, a8 in 
the Kingsland School. The schools furnish so-called “middle class” 
education, boing chiefly attended by the children of the higher class 
artisans and shopkeepers, and the like, though the children of poorer 
parents largely attend, an effort being made by many parents to send 
their children to these schools in order to finish their education, The 
fees have been raised from the original 6d. a week, or 6s. « quarter, 
to from 12s. to 21s, according to the subjects taken. The schools 
are almost, if not altogether, self-eupporting, any deficiency being 
made up from an endowment fund established by Mr Ellis The 


1 Mr Shields has just died, in February 1878, at Rournemouth,—a very great 
loss to education, By all that knew him and saw him at work, he was acknow- 
ledged to be m teacher of rare skill and success, and an unusually enlightened 
educationiat. George Combe frequently speaks of him in Tay eee Hoe 
was one of the earliost and most enthusiastic of the workers on the Secular 
School platform, and was eminent in promoting ite educational reforms, 








‘William Eulis’s 
ercceniaeae: 
cation, 


‘His Banca. 


tional writings. 


ee 
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of his study and experience in several works, published from time to 
time, a list of which is given below.' 

Such is « brief outline of Mr Ellis's labours for education and the 
improvement of mankind. As truly said by William Lovett, “few 


subject of Social Science or Human Well-being into our common 
schools, and in simplifying what at one time was considered a very 
abstruse subject, so that children can very readily comprehend it.” 
Mr Ellis has virtually created a new science by his works and 
teaching, his scheme not being mere dry, hard Social or Political 
Science, but a union of their principles with those of Morals and 
Religion, and a successful concentration and cultivation of the 
intellectual, moral, and religious faculties, by means of the great 
problems of social life,’ 

+ Progressive Lessons in Social Science, Seoond edition, Feap. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 
Outlines of Social Economy. Third edition. Enlarged feap, 8vo. 1s 6d. 
Introduction to the Study of the Social Sciences, Feap. Svo. 2s. 
Outlinesof the History and Formationof the Understanding. Feap.$vo. 2x, 
Philo-Socrates, A Series of Papors, wherein subjects are investigated which, 

there is reason to belicve, would have interested Socrates, and in a manner that 
he would not disapprove, were he among us wens ia a ee 
and familiar with the habits and doings of our times. Complete in 
Volumes, Post $vo. 28. 6d, each, Vol. I. Among the Boys. Tat Anane 
the Teachers, Vol. 111. Among the Boys, Vol. IV, Among the Hindoos. 

What Stops the Way ? or, Our Two Great Difficulties. With some Hints 
coneerning the Way. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Layman’s Contribution to the Knowledge and Practice of Religion in 
Common Life; being the Substance of a Course of Conversational Lessons 
introductory to the Study of Moral Philosophy. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Future of the Human Race, Post 8yo, 53. 

Education as » Means of Preventing Destitution. Post 8vo. 4s. 

Whatam I? WheresmI? What ought I todo? Howam I to become 
qualified and diyposed to do what I onght? Feap, vo, 1s, 

Where must we look for the further Prevention of Crime? Svo. Ts 

Reminiscences and Reflections of an Old Operative. Sd. 

London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Also other works either wholly written by Mr Ellis, or for which the materials 
were supplied by him, as: ‘* Lessons on the Phenomena of Industrial Life and 
the Conditions of Industrial Success," edited by Richard Dawes, M.A., Dean 
of Hereford (Groombridge & Sons); “ Helps to the Young," edited by the Rev. 
‘Wm. Jowitt (Longmans). George Combe enumerated Mr Ellis's worka, with 
high praiso, in several of his pamphlets. 

® Seo especially his “ Progressive Lessons” and “ The Religion of Common 

Life." 





| 
| 


IetEdweation, of Lancaster,”? addressed to the people of Tancashira 


allowed, if thought good ; all ministers of religion to be excluded 


ad 
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document was elaborate, high-toned, and advanced. It 


industrial schools, to which all childon wore to have the right of 
free admission, the expenses to be provided by equal taxation ; the 
training of teachers in Normal schools, and their careful examination 
and certification, before being allowed to take charge of a school; 
the education to be altogether “secular” and undenominational, a 


from being salaried officers. 

Ata meeting held in the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution, in 
August 1847, an association was founded, called “The Lancashire 
Public School Association for Promoting the Establishment of a 
General System of Secular Education in the County of Lancaster,” 
At this meeting, the above prospectus was adopted, as expressing the 
principles of the Association, with a view to its being introduced to 
Parliament as a bill, the motion being seconded by Mr Cobden, M.P. 
‘The committee included men of all varieties of theological and political 
opinion, and several clergymen since more widely known." The Asso- 
ciation set itself to agitate the subject, gather statistics, form an 
educational library, organise local committees in the chief places of 
the county, and hold regular meetings for reading and discussing 
papers on educational subjects.* The first public meeting was 





following, who first met in the vestry of Lloyd Street Chapel:—Thomas Bal+ 
lantyne, Jacob Bright, W. B. (now Professor) Hodgson, Alexander Ireland (of 
the Manchester Examiner), Samuel Lucas, and the Rey, W. M*Kerrow, | 

? Drawn up by Mi Samuel Lucas, brother-in-law of the Honourable 
John Bright, Esq., M.P.; and correspondent of George In this pro- 
gramme, Mr Lucas “took as his gaide Combe’s exposition of Horace Mann's 
System (in America), in the Kdinbwrgh Review for July 1841." See * Life of 
George Combe," by Charles Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 288. In 1853, Mr Bright also 
boldly advocated Secular Education, —Jéid, vol. ii, 819, | 

* Such ns the Hey. Samuel Davidson, D.D., the great Biblical scholar; the 
Rov. Dr Beard. 

* In 1850, a collection of these papers was published, called ‘* National Edu- 
cation not necessarily Governmental, Seetarisn, or Irreligious,” containing very 
good utterances on various aspects of the question, 












Tirical See. Gavtbek so cniae Oee ea 
from Parliament, . ones iad Gal pe EEE OE 
the people, freo from all denominational control, leaving to parenta 
and pastors the duty of weaving their own woof of faith into each 






School Education in England and Wales,”* which was unanimously 
carried, as elsewhere. 

The tion ‘The labours of the Manchester National Association were, of 
cours, strongly opposed, and the usual epithets employed regarding: 
them, such as “ godless,” and the like; but they met with great and 
growing sympathy. 

Tho Secular ‘The first efforts at embodying these views as to National Education 

Schools esta- ing practical form in schools were, the opening of a Secular School 

Manchester, in Manchester by “the Onder of National Independent Odd. 
fcllows,” in February 1851, founded on the principles of George 
Combe’s Edinburgh School, and the Birkbeck Schools in London ; 
the establishment of the Salford Mechanies’ Institution Day School, 
in November 1853, on the same principles; and the Picigsi 
1853, and opening in 1854, of the Manchester Model 
School, “to test the principles of the National Association, and to 
be, as far as possible, a model of the schools they sought to establish 

over the 
\ From the North British Duty Afait, of Olasgow. 
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on the principle that the moral feclings, in common with the 


its history. It. SY oe ee ee ee 
; ta the Glasgow Secular 


The Salford (2) he Salford Mechanics’ Institution School—This school 
Hechanic’ was opened by Mx Angell in 1853, in the Institution, Great 
School, George 


well-being of society.” As in that school, it was originally 
limited to boys, bué girls were goon admitted, being taught by 
Miss Barron, from the Oddfellows’ School. There were also even- 
ing classes in connection with it, at which a broad range of 
subjects was taught, embraeing also Latin, French, German, several 


receives high reporte. The special features of the echool as con- 
ducted by Mr Angell ceased, however, to be mairitained after he loft it, 


The Manches- 3.) The Manchester Mechanica’ Institution School—This wos 
ter Mechanics’ 


to that of the Salford School, including the same wide range of sub- 
jects, with the Physical and Social Sciences: It was founded on 
the same principles as the former achools established by Mr Angell, 
though no reference was made, as in the other cases, to the schools 
on which it was modelled, the Edinburgh School having ceased to 
exist three years befors, Evening classes were also conducted by Mr 





not so successful as he had hoped, it is quite as successful as, with — 
‘a due estimate of the intelligence existing amongst labourers, could 


only 
the feelings, habits, and tastes, and in the well-regulated club-house 
for both sexes we have, to a considerable extent, a place for such 
education.”* Tt was in this Club-house, in 1857, that George Combe, 
then on a visit to his friend, gave the lesson on Physiology to the — 
labourers and their children, already referred to, p. 106, which will 
be found in Part Third, chap. v. 
Hofoundss In 1861, Mr Bastard issued the prospectus of a middle-class 
Secular school. school, to be established in the town of Blandford, executed a 
deed for its endowment in 1862, and erected the school, called the 
Milldown School, which, with an adjacent fountain for public 
use, was opened in October 1864, under the auspices of the Jate 
Sir James Clark and others. It was established on tho basis 
of the Birkbeck Schools, and was intended for the children of 
parents of moderate means, both boys and girls, an innovation 
Therspecial that raised objection! It ia made a “ special condition that, 
sols whatever subjects are taught, Physiology, in connection with 
the Laws of Tealth, shall be a prominent branch of educa-” 
tion in the echool. And it is recommended—without its being 
made an absolute condition—that Economic Science, in illustration 
of the laws of industry and wealth, shall be another branch of 
education ; and that the practice of needlework, housework, and 
gardening shall be systematically pursued, with the declared design 
* An interesting account of this Club is given in an article on “ Labourers’ 
Clubs and Women Members,” by Mr Bastard, in the Buglishwemen's Review 
for July 1874. 
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Other schools gtill are other schools in different parts of the country in which 

‘giving broader same principles, in whole or in part, have been carried out. 
following are mentioned and recommended by George Combe and 
his friends -— 

At King’s Tho schools of the Rev. Richard Dawes, the Dean of Hereford, at 

Somborne; King’s Somborne, deserve special mention, and George Combe 
frequently refers to them with high commendation. Tn ities 


juding 5! 
Physiology, and Social Science, and in this respect they long stood 
and connected with the ehureh.* 


In Belfast ; At an early date, a broader course of studies was introduced inte 
the Belfast Academy, of which the Rev, Dr Bed, Bryon a 


He 
He 
E 
a 
Halt 


Master in the High School there.* 
Beas Biemiog- In 1829, the teaching of Physical Seience was also introduced 
into the once famous Hazelwood School, near Birmingham, and the 
branch establishment of Brace Castle, at Tottenham, near London, in 





their teaching in schools generally. ‘These schools were notable in 
many respects, not only in regard to the kinds and methods of in- 
struction given, but in regard to theit discipline, which was regulated 


* See ‘An Account of King’s Somborne School,” extracted from the Rev. 
H. Moseley's Report to the Committee of Council; also Dean Dawes’s “ Hints 
on an Improved and Self-paying System of Education,” both published by 


also edited one of Mr Ellis's books, “ Lessons on the Phonomena of Industrial 
Life and the Conditions of Industrial Success" (Groombridge). 

* Sco an account of these attempts at broader education under the Rey. Dr 
Bryce, and an interesting letter by him in rogand to thom, in tho Phrenotogical 
Journal, vol. vii, (for 1881-2), p, 355. The Rev. Dr Bryce also did early 
eminent service to education, giving a course of fifty lectures on it, in Belfast, 
Dublin, and London, from 1826, and did much to draw public attention to its: 
ascience, When lately 2 candidate for the Boll Chair of Edueation in Edin- 
burgh, he republished three of these lectures, under the title of '" Lectures em 
Early Education” (Belfast: Alexander Mayne). Dr James Bryce was the 
well-known gvologist, who perished recently on the shores of Loch Ness, 
while in the pursuit of his favourite science. He as also a devoted 
edueationist. 


== 
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given up. It had several eminent terchera. Among these 
the late Dr Middleton, one of Her Majesty's Senior Inspectors 
| Schools in Scotland, and Dr ©. W. Connon, author of one of 
| ‘best of our English grammars and other works, ‘The 







Rogers’ Schools in Golden Lane and | 
City of London Middle-Class School, and the International College, 
London, 


9, THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SECULAR SCHOOLS, 


f 
"Tho charactor- Brom he ocnpng ssounk 1h: bea Ne aa 
ee certain characteristics in common, whieh distinguish them from the 
Schools: schools of the time, and also place them greatly in advance of | 
present general educational practice, Of these, the following may 


_ their only peculiarity. They rigorously excluded all 
‘Theology on the pleas of justice to all sects in attendance, of its be- 
longing to the clergy asa vital part of their work, too important to be 
delegated to others, and of the work of the National School, as carried — 
on by the State, being rightly confined to “secular” matters 
the after-world being beyond their sphere, {The -schools fied ai 
antagonism to Theology, but, firmly and on eonvietion, kept it out of 
the common school, though, in many casos, offering the premises for 
its teaching at other times, and also advocating the establishment of 
theological schools where required. 

‘They eulti- At the same time, while excluding Theology, they as earnestly 
ions and carefully set themselves to train the moral and religious facul- 
faculties, ties, a8 being two of the most important sections of human nature, 
and as such requiring training in schools, which should educate 
* Mr James M'Clolland was one of the chief promoters of the school, and 
spent liberally in its support, It is spoken of with commendation by Mr 
Robert Cox, editor of the Phrenologicat Journal (val. xvi. p. 19), of whieh 

George Combe was theu proprietor. 


# See an excellent expression of the aims of general education, and of 
this special institution, by the English Master, Mr George Greig, given at a 
public meeting in Glasgow in explanation of the aims of the school, in the 
Phrenological Journal, vol, xvi. (for 1843), p. 19. 


he 


tieir Science 
teaching. 
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In this respect, they were pioneers of the present advanced views aad) 
practice in regard to Science teaching. George Combe in particular, 
and his fellow-workers, had the chief honour in inaugurating this exeel- 
lent feature of modern education, and of initiating the agitation in 
its favour, which has since then been carried on by Spencer, Huxley, 
and other expounders of broader scientific education in school, Its 
present more successful advocacy is but the outcome of their earlier 
piseibig aid peection abs Wine wheel ee ee 
opposition was stronger and more active than now. 

Tab teas ecole we tu atvanas cf (gee oe 
practice in several points; not only in the extent of their scientific 
range, including as it did the Social, Moral, and Mental scionces, and 
Natural Theology ; but in making science an integral part of the 
instruction from the first, in teaching it to children at an earlier age 
than is yot recognised as possible, in basing the need of this earlier in- 
struction on its special adaptation for training the budding faculties, 
and in their principle of selection of subjects—that of enabling our 
future men and women intelligently to know themselees and their 
surroundings, in nature and social life. Hence the different view 
they took of the sciences which ought to be taught, and the manner 
of their teaching, from that of many eminent scientists now living, 
and of the British Association, in its report on the “Best Method of 
Extending Scientific Education in Schools.” However good and ail- 
vanced this Roport, for which all educationists should be profoundly 
thankful, it is yet defective in many respects; as in regard to the 
subjects it recommends, and those it omits, the manner in whieh 
they should be taught, and the age at which they should be begun 
Physiology is assigned a low place, as merely informational and less 
educative, the very reverse being the case; the Social, Moral, and 
Mental sciences are ignored altogether; the teaching of science is 
greatly relegated to the later years of school life, instead of being 
made an admirable training medium from the first; while, on other 
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from otkerworld education. It was, therefore, intended to chame, 
toriee the eduction of tho man and citizen, which it wae held to be 
the duty of the “secular” Government to provide, not his education 
as preparing for a future state, which the Churches should un 
tako, 














dueted by, and was supposed to belong solely to, the Chu 
‘which the/ayicthual end sooules tal Slee eee 
tunately, in addition to these elements of ul 


adopted hy the anti-theological party now known, and not 
Propriately, as “ Secularista,” with pronounced polemical, rational: 
istic, and destructive aims, Both in the popular and clerical mind 
therefore, which took no pains to make nice though imy rt 


movement and a religious sect.? Du tie aon eals Gall 
without further misunderstanding, bo abandoned, and was not given: 
up by those who adopted it till compelled by Government reguls 
tions to do so, as in the case of the Manchester Free School. 
title was, nevertheless, a very unhappy one, because it characterised, 
sn already sald; a excellent edbicstlona] eodeavons aca opiate 
peouliarity. Mr Lovett, Mr Ellis, Mr Bastard, and others wisely 
avoided the obnoxious “nickname,” as they felt it to be; though 
even the name “ Birkbeck” caused antagonism to these schools om 
account of the broad views of the excellent Dr Birkbeck ! 

GL) Frm tn fog gh cas of thw acess wh 
the abundant materials at command, it is but slight—it must be 
evident, that the men who organised and supported them were 
enlightened, earnest, and advanced educationiste, It is equally, 
certain that the men who carried on the schools, the teachers them-— 
selves, were, without exception, men of no common type. Of this, 
the fact that they were so far before their time in their views of 

* Seo some extracts on the subject, and a special letter from Mr Williarus in 
Fegan’ to It, fa the Appendis. Mr Cobden proposed to call the * Secular” 
education party “Separstiats,” Lut the term did not get into general use. 





PART THIRD. 


HOW SHOULD EDUCATION BE 
CONDUCTED P 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TRAINING 
AND INSTRUCTION. 
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subject of the lecture was the question, Does the mind mi 


a persons interested in education, and had a large audience. Th 
ee : 


plurality of faculties, differing from each other in 













3, EDUCATION SHOULD RE REGULATED ACCORDING TO NATURAL 
ENDOWMENT. 


Education '9 Men have observed, that the faculties are developed in suc 
Ty te that the child in not in possesion of the powers of the 

man ; and that hence a boy may be dull at: ten, who may 
8 genius at twenty years of age, when his powers are fully 
by time. But they do not imagine that every boy may | 
genius by “habits of study or of business”; nor do 
that, after the faculties are fully developed, any : 
ho shooees, ecard rset im clematis OP eee antaey 
for which he had previously no natural capacity. T h 
served that cultivation strengthens powers 
but they have not found that eden can 

energetic dispositions or capacities which Nature 

They would laugh at any one who should attem, 
idiot into # profound philosopher, On the other 
remarked that, where nature has bestowed a 
capacity of a particular kind, it holds the predominant 


or subdue it. They have noticed, too, that where nature has con- 
ferred, in an eminent degree, the faculties which constitute genius," 
the individual manifests his native superiority in spite of great 
SE as cee 
‘Seo the 
ssuttorh fa bis Benays on Phrenclogy,” B 843. bs 









































‘Spurshaim's, Kook, andl) o,f wa mast refer 
i. It is written with perfect good taste, 


that among other important requisites in 
mentions a sound constitution, untainted 
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Reasoning powers 
collection of words, or the Moral Sentiments by objects 


Tet. us Mustrations of 
his 










ing faculties, let us exercise Number, for example, in 
f arithmetic and algebra; Language, in the acquisition 
and 






ity. Thus, the description of a beautiful scene may 
in Ideality, This last is, however, the least effec- 


+ Phrenological Journni, vol. i. (1828-4), p. 584. 
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months before he got rid of the affection. | 
Theiragreesble Tt seems,” says David Hume, pe me 
git plaanune the spectators of a well-written tragedy receive from sorrow, terror, 
anxiety, and other passions that are in themselves di and 
uneasy. The more they are touched and affected, the more are 
delighted with the apectacl, ‘The whole art of the post i 
employed in rousing and supporting the compassion and 
the anxiety and resentment, of his audience. They are ploased in 
proportion aa they aro affected, and never are 60 happy aa when they 
employ tears, sobs, and cries to give vent to their sorrow, and 1 
their hearts, swollen with the tenderest sympathy and 


fication. Now, on the stage, the words and nataral 
emotion are so well imitated as to arouse the feelings with 
more energy than words alone could do, In the play of 
for instance, when the child is inteodneed, its aspect and aituation 
1 Hume's Eamys, Part First, Essay xxii., Of ‘Tragedy. 
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tion Being equal, the human faculties act with a‘The fucultion 





to the size of their organs ; and the sy and that 


generally large. ‘They are, are artificially 











lect Yo acti, without the necd of artificial eul- 
well ordered by the Creator, because the activity of 
| is necessury to our subsistence, preservation, and 
duals and as domestic beings, But the Moral and 
in most individuals, when combined, although 
in size to those of the Propensities, stand more in 
cultivation. ‘Their function is to control and direct 
lings and desires, and they need to be instructed and 
| themselves to fit them to accomplish this duty. 
Sei ae 


e 
te 
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The training of Instruction should bo communicated by directly addressing and 


rEg 
in 


te 


exercising the Intellectual faculties, and training them to deal with — 
their own objects, Children should be taught to examine every 
object minutely, and to mark its hardness or softness, its solidity, 
its form, size, weight, colour, the number of its parts, its place of 
growth or production, its liability to suffer change from the influence 
of other objects, and its powers of producing changes in them. 
They should be taught to try experimonts and note the consequences, 
and be trained to perceive and comprehend that life is a series of 
processes, each of which has an inoyitable consequence of good or 
evil attached to it, which they cannot alter or evade, but to which 
they may, within certain limits, accommodate their own conduct and 
position. This would constitute training of the Intellectual faculties, 

‘The Moral and Religious faculties, also, are best trained by pr- 
senting to them their natural objects, and engaging them in active 
emotion. When a child is led to relieve suffering, to do a kind or 
courteous action, its Benevolence is brought into activity. When it 
is engaged in contemplation of God's power, wisdom, and goodness, 
and taught to yield obedience to His will, and to obey His laws, ila 
Veneration is cultivated. When it is called on to scrutinise and try 
its own actions and those of others by the standard of justice, and t 
pronounce a sentence of approval or condemnation, its Conscientiou 
ness is strengthened. When beautiful objects and dulcet sounds 
are presented, and the child is taught to reproduce tho like, is 
faculties of Ideality, Time, and Tune are trained, and so forth Iti 
only by a thorough enlightenment of the Intellect, and a practical 
training of the Moral and Religious Sentiments that these facultios 
can be enabled steadily and in all emergencies to control and direct 
the animal Propensities. 

It is in society that the objects and excitements necessary for 
training the Moral and Religious faculties are chiefly found. We 
cannot be benevolent unless there be animated beings to benefit | 
our kindness ; nor meritorioualy just, unless in presence of i 
whose rights conflict with our own desires The playground and 
the domestic social circles, therefore, are the spheres in which our 
Moral and Religious principles should be reduced to practice ie 

















On 15th May, 1839, I was introduced to James J. Mapes, Eaq., a 
) + Popmlar Education," pp. 43-4, 


He al yt nto in opel ato 
hand Tale the 


b ae Seas Algres ta eae tank av Aap 
in to talk to the child, ahe was shy and bashful, 
arcely speak." The vivid movements in Self- 


up and pulsation to have arisen from an increased 
conyolutions, as the accompaniment of their increased 


ult of the fear of not one’s self to advan. 
one’s porsonal dignity. —(G. C.) 
































facul- 
wuld be 


esteem indicated that, amidst hor  bashfulness, this organ 
was active. As I continued to converse with her, and succeeded in 
putting her at case, the movements in Self: hil 


dlved the quesiion) sud wa restanlat ‘the peculiar 1 

Boll cetoce anh Love of Apieobi aa atin aaa "Thi 
experiment was repeated at least four times, with the same results. 
T took out @ piece of paper and began to write down notes, in pencil, 
of what had occurred. She looked at my writing; and as all atten- 
tion was now withdrawn from herself, and her mind was occupied 
intellectually in observing what I was doing, I placed my hand on the 
integuments, and only the gentle and regular pulstions of the arterial: 
system were perceptible. 

This case is replete with instruction in practical education. TE 
tends, #0 far as one example can go, to prove that, by exercising the 
Intellectual faculties, we do not necessarily excite the Feelings ; andl 
also that each Feeling must be addressed by objects related to itself 
before it can be called into action.* 


6, THE FACULTIES WILL ACT; AND THIS ACCORDING TO THEIR STRENOTES 
AND ACTIVITY, 


We ought never to treat a child with severity, because he is prone 
to indulgo the particular faculties which nature has made most 
powerful in his mind. Our first care onght to be, to discover what 
powers are particularly energetic in his constitution ; and our seconily 
to learn how to direct them. ‘Tho existence of a powerful innate 
faculty is discovered, not only by pereeiving the organ lange, but by 
studying the actions of the individual. 

If the faculty be powerful, it will manifest itself in actions, ‘Thw 
child who has a strong faculty for Music, will make music of his own 

*Phrenology,” vol, i p. 865-7, See also an account of the case, by 
George Combe, in“ America," yol. it. 279. 

‘Some years ago, « similar case was reported by Mr John Grattan, of 
in the Phrenological Journal, vol. ix. jp 473, wnd vol. x. p. 11.—(G. @.) 
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when his faculties becmbnnd ig eas seeps ta ac eee eee ul 
although there wore long periods when the god of inspiration ser 
to have forsaken him, yet, when “the great burst of inst 
came,” the ideas poured like a torrent upon hia mind, and 

fare ogselled thst of tring abe area eR 


























How the fuut- If, in cach of two individuals, the organs of Propensity, § 

je pa and Intellect are equally balanced, the general conduct of on 
roundings; be vicious, and that of another moral and religious In such 
calculated to rouse and invigorate the animal Propensities, 

the moral Sentiments to lie dormant, while the ci : 
other have been directly the reverse. The native power 
equal in the Propensitics and Sentiments; but the cire 
have given an acquired ascendency to the class of 


to the impulses of nature ; the former will manifest his facul 

higher energy than the latter; and henco it is argued that si: 

in all cases, a measure of power. Here, however, the requisi 
ceteris paribus does not hold, An important condition is al 

and the phrenologist uniformly allows for the effects of edueat 

before drawing positive conclusions.* It may be supposed th 
exercise thus increases power, it is impossible to draw the J 
distinction between energy derived from this cause, and that 
proceeds from size of the organs; and that-hence the real 

size can never be determined. 
Thesiwofthe The answer to this objection is, that education may | 
Gaitot pcr the faculties to manifest themselves with the ‘ 
SEES” of sony which the vit of the organ sill pri, ak ab 
fixes a limit which education cannot surpass. Dennis, we | 
presume, received some improvement from education, but 

not render him equal to Pope, much less to Shakespeare or 
therefore, if we take two individuals whose brains are equally” 


2 “Essays on Phrenology " (1819), p. 354. 
* See ‘Transactions of the Edinburgh Phrenol. Soe.’* p. $03,{G. ©.) 
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whose organs differ in size, and educate them alike, the advan- 
} in power and attainment will be greater, in proportion to the 
him who has the Innger brain. Thus the objection ends in 
] ee ae in ‘opposite conditions, we may be 

















power, action, and activity of the mental faculties is 
ognised See quadbaea chiltenee nature Nature,” says 
sae efi bal bitiad a rend time, and yet revive upon the 
n or temptation ; like as it was with ‘Esop’s damsel, turned 
it to woman, who sat demurely at the boand’s end till a 
m before her.” In short, it is plain that we may have the 
‘of feeling an emotion—as anger, fear, or pity—and that yet 
r may be inactive, insomuch that, at any particular time, 
ons may be totally absent from the mind; and it is no 

n, that we may have the capadility of seeing, tasting, calculat- 
ing, and composing music without actually performing these 
Tt is equally easy to distinguish acfivity from action and 
‘When power is exercised, the action may be performed with 
dogrees of rapidity. Two individuals may each be 
problem in arithmetic, but one may do so with far greater 
than the other ; in other words, his faculty of Number may 
idly. He who solves abstruse problems slowly, mani 

; power with little activity; while he whoioan iuckly 
easy problems, and them alone, has much activity with little 
s. ‘The calculator who works difficult problems with great 








Pe 





On the stage, Mrs Siddons and Mr John Kemble were 3 
for the solemn deliberation of their manner, both in declamation 
and action, and eS a Cae J 
carried captive at once the sympathies and 
the andience, and made pene ark r 
his whole mind becoming greater, under the influence of 

Other performers, again, are remarkable for agility of 
elocution, who, nevertheless, are felt to be feeble and in 
rousing an audience to emotion, Vivactty is their disti 
attribute, with an absence of vigour. At the bar, in the pu 
in the senate, the same distinction prevails, Many memb 
learned professions display great fluency of elocution and felicity | 

illustration, surprising us with the quickness of their parts, who 
nevertheless, are felt to be neither impressive nor profound. Thy 
exhibit acuteness without depth, and ingenuity without 
siveness of understanding. This also proceeds from vivacit 
little energy. There are other public spdakers, again, | | 
heavily in debate—their faculties acting slowly, but deeply, like 
the firat heave of a mountain-waye, Their words fall like minvie 
guns upon the ear, and, to the superficial,theyappear about to terminsié 
ere they have begun their efforts. But even their first accent is ont 
of power—it rouses and arrests attention; their very pauses ai 
expressive, and indicate gathering energy to be embodied in the 
sentence that isto come. When fairly animated, they are impetuous 
as the torrent, brilliant as the lightning’s beam, and overwhelm and 













































| skip an wonderful agility, but hard 
jils them both. In maturer years, they become less active 
, more capable of fixed application, and can make 
r Sport with that which, ide aris, woukd have feted 


h into 





ile, the Iangest organs in each head have naturally Causes that 
ao tho salt the least, tendency to act, and to per- imiuence the 
ns with rapidity, ‘The Temperaments also indicate 











ees cisteinch eat center, 
m be very amall, no degree of stimulus, either external or 
Settee ressl power to he suanifeetad, 
in combination of organs—namely, Combativeness, De- 
ness, Hope, Firmness, Acquisitiveness, and Love of Appro- 
fall largs—fa fayonrabla to genoral, vivacity of mind; and 
ey, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
ess, and Acquisitivencss, small or moderate, with 
Benevolence lange—is frequently attended with 
>. Saami but the activity of the whole 
Fr grvecien $x! some ‘indiyiduala dbanin otferm 
fetitappen that, in the same individual, one organ is 
‘more active than another, without reference to size; just 
tic nerve is sometimes mor irritable than the auditory ; 
; is by no means 2 common occurrence. Exercise greatly 
: ty as well as power, and hence arise the benefits of 





ne that size is a measure of power, is not to be held as Power not the 
at much power is the only, or even the most valuable Mon aaah 
+h a mind, in all circumstances, can possesa, To drag 
‘a mountain, or a ponderous waggon through the streets 

don, we would prefer an elephant, or a horse of great size and 
muscular power; while, for graceful motion, agility and nimbleness, 
would geleet an Arabian palfrey. In like manner, to lead men 
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magnificence of self-sustaining energetic 
genius, on occasions when feebler minds would sink in despair,’ 





Alarge brain ©The men who are able, without feeling encumbered, to attend to 
ae ey for their private duties, and, at the same time, carry a load of public 
business on their minds, owe this quality to great size in the brain, 


afford them only amusement. 
+ “System of Phrenology,” vol. L pp. 164-71. 
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n is is manifestation of some one oF moe Ta rk 
Sr ee ee nate 
plea fone pe Xen, blo 

a organ on which it | 











be from | by 
will oeour j Leif tity iad ams 
part of the disciples of the ald school 
int for the supposed deficiency.” 


1 whether the size of the organs may be The 
diminished by inactivity. ‘The following of the dl 
sp ig os be 
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uttered with his lips, Whereas, if he approves, he does so deliber 
ately and heartily, and has no subsequent ropentance. ‘This ough 
Sesto} ede ah ee present, it 
would be requisite, even in very trival affairs, and will cont 
be 20, till the faculties be properly 

This want ‘ile sesh is’ ehsn ate eee oe 







tation. 
The efacia of The principle here noticed might be illustrated by an indefinite 
vorgs (sae raukat Ooms ‘How often does a child ask some indulgencs 


ings fisly carry off the vistéey; aid esbenieor ino 
In vehool One of the worst effects of teaching childron words and 
studies; / instead of giving them ideas and training them to act, has 
\| kind of habitual disseveration of the Intellect from the 
and Propensities. At school, for example, we were all 
stout grt amy shee and leer alae aa 
rotional conception was furnished to us; and we were taught p 
cepts which we never saw exemplified in practic, We 
jedreiupperiperrintiye tose: iene 
periously, and without deference or respect to our 
consequence has been the establishment of a habit of 
or reading words, as mere sounds, as if they had no reference w, 
practice whatever. We hear sermons, lectures, ces 
es bods cot low Secs Dero ETE 
Sentiments so as to lead us to action! Nay, this has’ 
habit also of preaching, and lecturing, and writing books, v 
due reference to practice; for it is undeniable that often these are 
vague, general, and inconclusive, leaving no distinct or 
ersoplion, tn the \dndorstandtng;* end: tag nei aa 
affairs of life, 

















mations in activity. : 
h effects of size, always inquires into the eduea- 





in every systom of education, to leave none of 
tem of Phrenology,” vol. ii, p. 811. 
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to thrill at thoir sounds; he may aspire to the society of the en- 
lightened, whose conversation soothes and purifies the feelings 
while it stimulates and enlivens the understanding, but he has 
noither ideas nor sentimonts in common with them, 

Two uneducated men of different occupations, and living in 
distant parts of the country, when they meet, have no subject of 
conyereation in which both can feel an interest, and can extract no 
pleasure from each other's society, The knowledge of each is con 
fined to the character of his neighbours, and the practice of his own 


rouse the Sentiments and elevate the Understanding. ‘The uneli- 
cated man, in short, must live and die in the society of those who 
talk of sock, aod fet onl peony el ca oa 
and drinking, and dress, and everything that is corporeal ; and 

although all these, a3 ministering servants to tho gratification of the 
higher powers, are excellent in themselves, yet, when they constitute 
the alpha and omega of life, the sum and substance to which all our 


Moral and Intellectual faculties,* 


On what does Judgment depend? On a favoumble develop- 
ment of all the facultics. When » man possesses such a combinatiot, 
each faculty throws in its own suggestion, and there is that harmon~ 
ious balance of activity by which all the faculties are brought t 
perform their functions in the best manner. If any one be very 
small, there will be a defect in the Judgment in regard to fecling* 
and things to which it is related. Ti any becuse eg 
will be exaggerated emotion or perception in that department. A 
man in whom all are favourably developed, acts under the control of 
the Moral sentiments and Intellect, but he has the well-spring of el! 
the faculties to a proper 

Sound Judgment is feeling rightly and peresiving correctly. Tih? 
Reflective faculties are the judges, but they depend on the othe? 
faculties for correct data. Hence a man may have a high develop- 


* Phronological Journal, vol. il. (for 1824-5), p. 436. 
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ment of the Reflecting organs, and yet, in a certain sense, be s man 
of bad Judgment. We have an instance of this in Lord Bacon. 

_ Common Sense is said to be the rarest of all sense. This is true ;(2) Of Com. 
and the reason is, that for one man who has a good balance of ‘the men See 
eersbral regions, the Moral Sentiments predominating, ten have a 
"large development of purticular groups of organs, We have men of 
"igh intellectual powers who are lacking in sound Judgment—of high 
genivs, who 
















are practical fools. I have often heard it discussed in 
_ my own country, and sometimes in America, whether Washington 
‘was really a great man, secing that he did not, in any particular direc- 

tion, show very extriordinary power, Now, I have long been accus-Miustrated by 
tomed toadduce him as an illustration of that harmonious development Washington ; 
which gives sound Judgment, sagacity, and practical good sense, In 
‘what I now say, I appeal not to your national pride, as I have said 


a hero aa ‘Washington was one 
Se tina, he hen 1 No oe 














quality in excess; no false lights, and no deficient 
gave to everything, its due weight, and no 
dignified, courteous, and just; brave, cautious, 
perceive, and prompt to judge; always acting at 
and in the right manner. Those who say that 
was not a great man, can merely mean that he dis- 
mo one quality in exeess—that he played off no corusea- 
‘but he had that sterling worth—that daily beauty in the life 
{ of character—that grandeur and elevation of the whole 
him far more great and estimable, in my opinion, 
the painter, or the orator.* 

rede tess esate form ognable developmenk It is, in fact, 
















“0a the Education of the Judgment,” by Faraday, in "Modern 

" edited by Dr Youmans (London : Macmillan). 

Ste | chapter on Judgment itself, and as exercised in * Common 

sel ey ‘Carpenter's ‘ Mental Physiology,” pp. 261 and 471 (andon: 
& Co.) 


“from the mind of one individual to that of 
of Natural Language, that the term 










assembled 
familiar example of this kind of Sympathy By ita flees 
wded city. Let any one in passing along Lon-!" *°3- 
‘stop short, and turn up his face, with his 


rect ot cause for tho emotion with which his mind 
¢ Propensities and Sentiments employ the Intel- 
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ruage of Benevolencs, Veneration,and Hope, which he isconstantly 

g into play, in ministering as a home missionary to the poor, the 
d,and the depraved. Has any one observed a similar ex- 

of benevolence and radiant joy in the countenance of Dr 

|} the superintendent of the Worcester Hospital for the 

‘It is the Language of those sentiments of tender sympathy 
aaa hope, which he is habitually pouring into minds 
ea te enkcbtee 9 Deel eso. 














of the higher Sentiments, which was the only 
rheruby he could cultivate these feelings in them, his evil 
ee a ht pe and good-will reappeared in his 
ipa Eis acide thao had often enisiund the worst pansions in 
nS egdhemull Rlgemaa per polirgee=d 
of Benevolence, expressed in compassion and regret. He 
Tian alec bertiremep recog 


_ Again Dr Woodward told me, when I visited the Worcester On the insane; 
on 20th December 1839, that he finds the activity of the 

D tios in his patients much increased by the presence or 

of their objects, If a quarrelaome man find a feather 

ick it in his hat, he instantly erects his head and becomes a 

ey nee nos ere. Dr Wood- 

and physician to the Lunatic Asylum, Worcester, Massa- 

an account of him and his institution in George Combe’s 

reli 7.65; and vol. fii p. 214. 

Hopkins Gallaudet, born in Philadelphia in 1787, died in 1851. 

ned for the ministry, he devoted himself to i 





Pe at Hartford, in SAIAeatted the Linechosl Angin! the Bases. 
‘the Deaf and Dumb, which ho superintended till 1830. He is the 


it of him in ‘* America," vol. iii. p. 92, et seg.; ulso in Kiddle & Schem's 
lia of Edmeation,”” 


be 








‘may become active from excitement of The 
es and then the kinds of ideas which fy™scun’y of 
“eek 































children, it is of the utmost importanve to take into The Tempern- 

‘influence of Temperament. aE 

‘Temperament predominate, the child is delighted (1.) The News 
at his books, Ho is intelligent, gus, 


‘The San- 
3 and 
F active, 








ee | 
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Dr Howe of Boston’ related to me an anecdote which finely i) 
trates this position. He had a boy who was the most mischievow 
evermet with. He broke the benches and boxes, wrenched the d 
off their hinges, played all sorts of pranks, and could not be contro! 
Dr Howe thought of dismissing him, but, knowing there must | 
cause for this disposition, he reflected upon the subject, and 
upon an admirable remedy. This was 40 end him Gato the o 
every morning, to saw and split wood for three hours toget 
Tho boy was delighted, and had soon sawn and split all the w 
sporting himself in a variety of way. ‘Thus he got rid of the ex 
sive muscular energy, and afterwards proceeded with his studie 
a proper manner; the doors and benches were perfectly safe. 


for his excessive muscular energy waa provided, he condneted h 
self with propriety, tnd waa conrhlo-ef soonkal regent | 


Sv The Fibrous (generally, but improperly, termed the Bilis 


‘Temperament is distinguished by black hair, dark skin, mode 
fulness, and much firmness of flesh, with harshly expressed out 
of the person, It gives energy and a power of continuing long 
action to the bodily organs, which extends to the brain. The eff 
of it are great powers of sustained action, mental or 
responding to the quality expressed by the word “bottom” w 
applied to horses.” 


- Some children are of the Lymphatic Temperament; these 


slow to learn and indisposed to activity. Tho remedial plan 
been to flog them continually, A much better is to study t 
constitution, and regulate our treatment accordingly; to give 4 
children a moderate supply of nutritious diet—animal rather 4 
vegetable—and let them have plenty of muscular exercise in 
the Sanguine and Nervous elements of the constitution.* 

1 Dr Samuel Howe, teacher of Lanra Bridgman ; already noticed p. 129 
* This story is also told in America, vol, i, p. 217. 
*Phrenology applied to Painting and Sculpture. See America, vol. | 


by Boardman, p. expos! 
fdas Tenpecuenty’ is George Conve sien a eee a 
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‘Temperaments are rarely found pure. The common 
the Sanguine-lymphatic, the Nervous-lymphatic, and 
st 


















d to correct the defects of organisation and Tempera- 
een to flog and shame the child that needed improvement 
6 most gross instances of the application of brute force 
ishment of that in which attention to the laws of the 
n can alone be successful. It follows, from what I have 
rule can be laid down applicable to all cases, Specific 
es must be closely attended to in the business of education.? 


i, &.; and in “The Scientific Basis of Education,” by John Hecker, 
Schools, New York (New York : published by the author, 56 
1868), a work which contains valuable practical hints on 
and in which the Temperaments are made its basis. 
applied to Painting and Sculpture. 
n Lectures, edited by Boardman, p. 837. 


ir attention particularly to the fact, that, in all countries, The Manage- 
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Dependence of the Mental on the Physical. 347 
ind. It gives a greater tendency to exert the Sentiments than 
¢ faculties. 

| augmentation of the tone of the muscles diminishes nervous 





2. GENERAL NOTES ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION.* 
The subject of Physical education is exceedingly extensive. My 
‘iolention is to bring before my non-medical hearers such an account 
ofthe human frame as will enable thom to appreciate the influence 
tf physical condition on the mind, 
You see here the human skeleton, sand fo protection waa st 
‘hich form the support to the soft parts, and afford protection to f}t' 

ny important organs. Attached to the bones are the muscles, 

ich are fleshy bundles or cords, by the contraction of which the 


Beso inthe backbone. Nerves proceed from the ciroumference of 
the body to these parts, conveying sensation from them to all parts 
‘tthe body, producing motion, ‘The skin covers the body and 
‘erves to allow an extensive expansion of the nerves of sensation, 
hich renders us sensible to heat, cold, pain, and other feelings, from 
“xtemal causes. There are also innumerable little holes in it, through 
Which the waste matter of the body escapes by perspiration. 
| All paris of the body are in a continual state of decay, which The conditions 
Scrasions of course the necessity of renovation, for if particles of omen 
‘the body are continually passing away, others must be continually 
Supplied. Now this new matter is supplied by the blood, a fluid which 
‘Sireulates through every part, and from which are deposited, in a 
SNR are ere co. conception, particles of just the kind 
Fkecessary to the respective parts requiring them ; to muscle it sup- 
! Exays on Phrenology (1819), p. 311. 
* ‘The following notes are chiefly from George Combe's Lectures on Education 
‘Kiven in America, in 1838-40. 
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General Observations in regard toit. 349 
die before arriving at two years of age. Now, of such 


: 


Pediat apie The intestines, like the stomach, have 
the inner or mucous coat is in folds, to give a greater 


months, and draw in that part of the food which is fitted 
the body ; these are called lncteals, They terminate in 
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‘By breathing 
the blood is not properly airated, 
and the tone of the whole syste, mental 


can Lectures, edited by Boardman, p. 329. 
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‘being counted as lost, it will, I assure you, be the best spent 
n People say that they cannot spend the hour in 


daily. Perhaps the best wash for this purpose is commposed 
hind vinegar and two-thinds water, or » mixturepf common 
After sponging the skin, it should be well rbbed 
re towel or hair glove. 






heir eaxy, careless habits become a great source of trouble to 
who may be dependent upon them for support, To correct this 
ti tendency, let the quantity of food be diminished ; let 
s taken, however, be solid and nutritious; and let plenty of 

‘be taken in the open air. This course will give good stimu- 
g and consequently increase mental vivacity.' 


mn backs. We have produced a reform, however, 
ivan iise’oF sakiool 
“Tho benches in tho High School [of Edinburgh, which George 
Mambo had no backs, but some of them stood close to the 
ll, I suffered greatly from inability to sit upright, during the 
" American Lectures, edited by Boardman, pp. 826-28. * Jb, p. 335. 











"This of importance when children are at school that their position The need of 
‘hold be easy: In Scotland, children have to support themselves *Pport to the 


which the fair sex ia liable is | 
i rted by many 


























sculptors take as the models of beauty. 
EUS Ee a asirgee du Timms The finest 


ee constitution, is one of nature's nobility. 
ly of the Fine Arts important. Ha who considers The import: 
PFitsiaa form an adidroesed to Amativencesallma or ehiafly, 222 ae 
degrading view of it. itis arossed to Idealty, which Pine sto 


the most perfect and beautiful creations of the painter 
or, would carry in her mind standards which would enable 
I Dipiislect defotinity in hee cliliign, and lead ‘ier to sock 











Hyg Se wheeling? Basha: Dr Edwin Lancaster's Ou the Princi- 
Phyccloas, a School Manual of Health” (London, ?* %f Heath. 
eet ee ime Saiite “Health, a Handbook 

and Schools” (London, Isbister & Co); Mrs Bray's 

and the Laws of Health” (already mentioned) ; Mrs 
“Health in the House” (Longmans), simple, interesting, 

eal; Dr Andrew Combe's “Physiology and Health,” last 
edited by Sir James Clark, an excellent book, never really 

date, which should be in the hands of every teacher; 
or the Household ” (London, Jarrold & Sons), containing 

od and most practical matter, as also do other works by the 

called “ Household Truths,” 





of the Secular Schools in Manchester, now Sonior Science Master 
ty Grammar School. See Part Third of this work, p. 245. 
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The Influence of the Intellect in Moral Training. 373 


ing the faculties of the Proponsities and Sentiments in the ’ha influence 
mode of their gratification ; but Iam obliged to observe that ff the Mitel 
cultivation of the Intellect, where the higher Sentiments are not ality 5 





perce is ese eyvtem, Moral and, Religious tnwtrocton io Beto he 
\iimeted too exclusively to the Sentiments. We impress precepts of hishest im. 
IlPieGed aad man upon childrm in other words, enjoin them Nog 
|to exercise Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, as duties 

hare highly proper, but (and this is an imperfection) we give 

ss and advantage of doing so, or concerning the means or 

‘Sunner of accomplishing the objects which we represent to them as 

‘duties to be fulfilled. It is for want of a Philosophy of Mind that 

‘Tare so lame in those 







For nothing can be more admirable than the precept, Thisillustrated 
| lave thy neighbour as thyself ; but how difficult it is to the mind in Penge 
snli condition to conceive of this as really practicable ! 


or duty, out of deference to the authority of Him who issued the 
injunction, how prodigiously difficult ia it to carry it into effect, 
While we are ignorant of the proper mode of attaining true happi- 
Ress either for ourselves or our neighbours! It appears to me that 
the practicability of the precept is capable of demonstration from 
the clements of the human mind and their relations, 


7 Essays on Phrenology, (1819), p. 332 
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The Training of Special Moral Faculties, 38 


d backwards, and o little to the side, in the direction of the 
‘to assume the attitude of a boxer or fencer. When the 
ll, the individual experiences great dit resisting 
‘He fs not able. to make hio way‘in. psthe where ke 

t Os il gece tho hostility of others. 


large, If it predominates, it gives a bold 
Beare cents ek B)ie pH ate sont peobably 















i oe ee 
a rege adhd dg firmness and fortitude, and to furnish the 


and his pupils at Stanmore, that all their battles 
d’be fought on a certain spot, of which he commanded a full 
his private room, as thus he could see without being 
enjoy the sport without endangering the loss of his 

It is mentioned that his hind head was remarkably 


for an acute spirit of philosophising, prompting 
Tigour of investigation than other men. In 
is useful to know the effects of this faculty, for then 
it according to its nature, When we wish to convince 
in whom the organ ia large and Conscientiousness deficient, 
‘never endeavour to seize the meaning or spirit of our 
ms, but-will pertinaciously put these aside, catch at any in- 
of expression, fly to a plausible althongh obviously false 
‘inference, or thrust in some extraneous eireumstance, as if it were of 
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to greater mental application. The same remarks apply to 
n who haye great natural talents for drawing, or ealenlation, 
hanics, or natural history, or any other pursuit, They will 
‘n the direction of these faculties with an ardour and a relish 
Irender all extrinsic rewards superfluous. For such children, 


t, prizes, a8 a stimulus, are altogether 


ummecessary, 
‘~@ are other children, however, who have very little sassurel det Gee 


for particular branches of education which their parents wish ?™™ 
‘© learn, such as languages, or arithmetic, or mathematics ; 
{ they do not experience any direct pleasure in such studies, 
‘'s have resorted to punishment for deficiency, and prizes for 
mey, in the prescribed oxercises, as motives to exertion. It 
‘be denied that these have a certain effect in promoting the 
dent of the end in view. A boy with a moderate talent for 
ges will not study Greek and Latin for his own gratification, 
s he may be induced to do so by receiving a severe beating if 
, and a gold medal if he succeed, in learning certain lessons. 
n the advocates of prizes, therefore, should, in consistency, The 
‘the application of them to the object of drawing forth exer-“™ 
om children in studies which are necessary for their destina- 
i Tife, but to which they are not naturally inclined. The 
iminate administmtion of them is clearly erroneous. 


solr cem 


3 are of two kinds, either marks of personal distinction, such Their nature. 


1 places in a class, or medals worn for a day, or property, such 
ks, sums of money, or medals of gold and silver, bestowed on 
lividual as gifts. The value of the former, namely places and 
tions, consists in the gratification which they afford to the 
qe and vanity of the wearer. They mark, not that he isa 
cholar, but that he is the best compared with his fellows, all 
om may be only indifferently accomplished,” 


‘ious objections present themselves to prizes administered st eeos 


am. The gratification consists not in the attainment of an 
valuable in itself, but in a fooling of personal superiority over 
hbour, The circumstance which makes a child dux,? or brings 


face Maun, the great American educationist, puts this subject very 
1a letter written aa 1852; “Woe are all anti-emulation men—that is, 
inst any system. of rewards and prizes, designed to withdraw the mind 
Je comparison of itself with a standard of excellence, and to substitute 
that standard.” See “ Horace Mann's Life” (Horace B. Fuller, 
| U.S.A.), p 386. As has also boon well mid, tho aim in education 
‘be to generate in the child a desire for eceetlonce, not for excelling. 
( means, in Scotland, the head of a class, and is the Latin word duc, 
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ribed, and we were left to earn them as we beat could, being 

confined, and put down places if we failed to say them, and 
“put up, and let ont of school carly, if we were expert in 
our tasks This rendered the school literally a place of 
a character of it which seemed to be recognised by the 


nt in it, I do not know whether this practice still 








cultics instructed in objects adapted to their constitution, is 
to by most children with positive pleasum; and the 
ity of young men fellow courses of instruction in seience with 
: of zeal which shows that they regard their studies as a 
astire and not asa burden. If place-taking, medals, and prizes 
e at ordinary schools, it would soon be discovered that 
r of the branches taught, as well as the methods of instruc- 
are deficient in real interest: it would be found impossible to 
scholars to make adequate exertions to learn ; and the 
u would be, that teachers would be prompted by necessity 
ect branches of knowledge and methods of instruction caleu- 
~ aie to benefit the youthful mind, and thus improvement would be 
- forse upon both teachers and pupils 
| 












dispositions and the intellectual habits of the children, a fact 


| ¥ George Combe gives a most graphic account of the kind of edncation he 
‘Peeeived at school, in his * Life,” by Charles Gibbon, vol. i. p. 17 et seq. 
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number of oxcullent and successful schools are now 7.) Their non- 
without place-taking, with the best results both on the jest results 
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The Principles of Discipline. 303 


which are not calculated to render them really objects of respect to Tru obedienca 
the higher Sentiments of their children, ‘The mere fact of being Stivers” 
father or mother to a child is obviously not sufficient to excite itespect 
Moral Affections, The parents must manifest superior wisdom, 
intelligence, and affection, with a desire to promote its welfare ; and 
then respect and obedience will naturally follow. The attempt 
to render a child respectful and obedient by merely telling it to be 
‘80, is as little likely to snceved as the endeavour to make it fond of 
awusic by assuring it that filial duty requis that it should love 
anelody. We must excite the faculty of Tune by pleasing strains ; 
and, in like manner, the Moral Sentiments must be addreased by 
| their appropriate objecta Harsh conduct tends naturally to rouse 
the faculties of Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Self-esteem ; 
while the Moral Sentiments can be excited only by rational, kind, 
| and just treatment, As reasonably might a father hope to guther 
figs from a thorn tree, as to gain the love and respect of his children 
by maltreating or neglecting them. If a parent desire to havea 
docile, affectionate, and intelligent family, he must habitually address 
| himself to their Moral and Intellectual Powers ; he must make them 
feel that he is wise and good—exhibit himself as the natural object 
of attachment and respect; and then, by average children, the 
duties of love and obedience will not be withheld. 
| If parents knew and paid a just regard to the natural and reason- The natural 
able desires ofthe young, they would be far los frequently disobeyed desma ee 
than they actually are. Many of their commands forbid the exercise dren should be 
of faculties which in children pant for gratification, and which 
nature intended to be gratified; and the misery and disappointment 
consequent on baulked desire have an effect very different from that 
of disposing to affection and obedience. The love of muscular 
motion, for instance, is irrepressible in children, and i 
proves that the voice of nature ought to be listened to. Yet the 
young are frequently prohibited from yielding to this instinct, that 
the family or teacher may not be disturbed by noise; tasks unsuit- 
able to their ago and dispositions are imposed; their health and 
Tappiness aro impaired; and when peevishness, unpalatable to the 
parents, ensues, the children are blamed for being cross and dis- 
obedient! 
A friend, who is the father of several intelligent children told 
me that before he studied Phrenology and the Natural Laws,’ he 
+ Sco tho Natural Laws explained and applied to Human Life in George 
Combe's Constitution of Man; ninth edit,, (Edinburgh, Maclachlan & Stewart.) 
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“viduals, ought to be kept constontly in view; for what occasions 


another. If the Love of Approbation be powerful in one individual, 
he will be liable to be deeply affected by diagrace ; while, in another 
in whom that faculty is weak, disgrace will produce a very trifling 
‘sensation. In a third individual in whom Acquisitiveness is strong, 
‘the loss of property will be dreaded as a serious evil, and he will be 
‘more affected by the loss of money than by any other afiliction. 
tis only in the very lowest natures that some Feeling may not be Onlythe 


only with such individuals that corporal chastisement ought to be 
teorted to, In such cases, where all our endeavours to elevate the 
‘enduect by education prove ineffectual, no duty remains for man to 
Perform but to guard himself against the evils likely to be produced 
society by such unfortunate individuals. Such persons ought to 
Peokel pon rather ae pationta than ae objects of! wrath: They 
Mixcbeoame the subjects of criminal legislation." 


"tall failed, and that it had been found necessary to introduce the tien 
“tawse,” ot rod of correction. This result is not surprising; but the 
e conclusion from it is, not that youth cannot be 

but that the system of tuition there pursued is not 
a with nature. The phrenologist, in surveying tho 
cuthful mind, perecives a great variety of Propensities, Sentiments, 
ing and Reflecting faculties, all endowed with natural 
ibify, and soliciting exercise and gratification. Happiness con- 
in the indulgence of these powers, and suffering or uneasiness 
direct consequence of their permanent suppression. A system 
on, therefore, framed in conformity to nature, must afford 
for the exercise of alt the faculties. The Propensities 
nts require active life and social intercourse for their 
‘*Xpansion ; the Knowing or Porcoptive powers desire to become 
seine with objects existing in nature and their qualities ; and 
isRellocting faculties demand a knowledge of relations, to minister 
to their gratification. The cultivation of the Sentiments and direc- 
ys on Phrenology (1819) p. 340. 
, Academy, founded in 1824. The above was written at the 
eg ies See p. 88 regurding the Academy and edueation at that timo, 
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severe suffering to one individual will often exeite no uneasiness in persons. 


found by means of which the conduet may be influenced, and it is Travire chex- 


faculties, and the difference of their endowment in different indi- Different ai : 


Le nt 


e-wue Intaly annooneed hat an attempt made in the new Raleatin 
‘to teach without the infliction of corporal chastisoment S°wd exercise 
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‘over again, as they descended from the top to the bottom of the The As 
There was suffuring from an uneasy position of the body, faculties ou 

| nearly absolute vacuity of mind,—and this at an age when every’ 

‘fibre of the brain and muscles was glowing with nervous activity, If 











‘an intelligible object presented to us, clearly indicated what was 
Wanted to render us all happy ; but the bint was not teken. In point: 
of fact, thers was no other rational knowledge adapted to the young 
iiind in the teacher's brain: ex nihilo nihil sit was exemplified in his 
whole teaching. Only on two occasions did he ever, to my recollec- 


font of the Royal Infirmary, quite near to the High School of those 
days, and breaking the windows on that side. He gave us some 
‘count of the nature of a thunderstorm, and how, after a terrible 
ru, the danger was past; and this sustained our courage till the 
louds cleared away. No other items of general information, except 
theee two, dwell on my memory as having been communicated 
uring the four years of my attendance. 


‘The doctrine of Sympathy* leads to valuable practical consequences. Thaspplleation 
Div Natural Language! of any faculty is intelligible to, and excites te har J 
Meee feocléy. in, another, and this camo principle explaina why Seasons 
Exarshness is much less powerful than mildness, in commanding the 
Services of others. Harshness is the Natural Language of active Self- 

‘Ssteom, Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Firmness. In virtue of 
"Ekke above rule, it naturally excites tho same faculties in those 
‘against whom it is directed, and an instinctive tendency to resistance 

* This is described in Part Third, chap. iy. sect. 3. 

* From Autobiography, prefixed to his ‘' Life,” by Charles Gibbon, vol. 4. p. 20, 

* Ses this doctrine explained, p. 328. 

* The Natural Language of the faculties is explained, p. 331. 
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intellects beyond the sphere of practical duties. They appear to me 
now to have laboured under an extrome diffidence in venturing on 
counsel or explanation on any moral or religious subject, lest they 
should err and mislead us; and probably also they were conscious 
of inability to expound principles and enforce precepts, in conse- 
quence of the untrained state of their own Intellectual faculties. Be 
this, however, as it muy, the fact is, that they only ordered us to do 
or not to do certain things, and scolded us heartily if we failed, 
‘My father never beat us, for a reason which he communicated to (2) Of threats 
me before he died. His mother had once beaten him unjustly and jet; eas 
severely in a fit of passion, and her conduct had left an indelible 
on his mind through life. “I forgave her,” 
said he, “but I never could forget the injury. I mentioned it to her 
‘in later life, and she begged of me never to name it to her again, 
From the moment of the infliction, child as I was, I formed 
| resolution that no provocation should induce me to leave a similar 
> scorgaha yaad mine; and I have kept my 
word.” Dear, good, old father! you did keep your word; but 
You gave us orders—we were remiss in Dhadlenads yonldnassaned 
devere consequencos—we discovered thut you did not execute your 
‘threats; we calculated on impunity, and continued our play, when 
we shonld have been doing our duty to yon. You then threatened 
louder and louder, until Abram use to whisper to me—“ He is 
getting near the striking pitch ; we had better go.” And then wo 
went ; but I went sullen)y, the love of self-indulgence pulling one 
—- only supporting conscience at 


| love of seltindulgenes andl onasience) was (2) Otten. 
‘in me perpetual, and it was a source of great unhappiness, Yet 17pm ie 
‘Was not vicious; and my Moral and Intellectual faculties were ings; 
‘Taturally so strong, and my Love of Approbation and Adhesiveness 
Se vigorous, that one word of moral counsel, accompanied by kind- 
‘S3e8s, approval, or commendation, would have subdued my gelfishness 
“fend made me as docile as a lamb; but it never came. With a 
‘aature highly ailectionate, I never received a caress 5 with an ardent. 
ee oe ane ee 
| clever, I never received an encomium, nor knew what it was to 
5 for any action, exertion, or sacrifice, however great ; and, 
as was the figure I made at school, I did my best, and often 
my weary bones there, when, with a feebler sense of duty, L 
‘Should have gone to bed. 
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ope st perelipaesereelba bimreatice berg 2 
treat cach other with that deference which they are accustomed to 
te) Sar meee nine ree capa 


was drawn from observations made in my own country, but the 
latter part of it considerably amused my audience, the precise cause 
f which I never found out till to-day, T had, altogether uncon- 


(aN sae te cre cake correct its own ertora, Ye 


Seteritinantec 
> safes ror direct, and it neither investigates 
Principles nor embraces distant or comprehensive views; while the 


‘its magnitude and immovability, deflects the public mind, or 
‘it recoil upon itself. It appears to me also that the organs of 


1 America, vol. ii pp. 163-4. 





One distinct cause of the fear of individuals to oppose public Mom! training 
ape teoe Weg, 5 Oe wank of slice onthe meal fndracy most pa 
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Domestic and Professional Education. att) 
re, because in the masses the parents themselves are very imper- 
ttly instructed. 


On the whole, therefore, the domestic training and instruction 
(pear to me to be imperfect, viewed in relation to the objects of 
(larging the mind’s sphere of action, of conferring on it the power 
\self-restraint, and also the ability to discover, and successfully to 
irsue, its own permanent welfare. * 


The great majority of the people of the United States aro engaged Profesional 
(arts, manufactures, commerce, navigation, agriculture, divinity, inention® 
fr, and medicine ; and their pursnits are therefore useful, and pro- means of im- 
ictive of enjoyment, As the paths of industry are rarely obstructed P™”™™* 
“bad laws or artificial obstacles, American civilisation, in this 
will bear a favourable comparison with that of the most 
nations. These ayocations, however, do not fully develop 
highest faculties of the mind. They cultivate Acquisitivencss, 
and the love of distinction, more than Benevolence, 
neration, Conecientiousness, and Ideality, They call the Intellect 
‘activity, but many of them do not necessarily direct it to moral 
ets. They are deserving of all praise as important elements of 
jon, indeed as necessary to the very foundations of it; bub 
_ order to exhibit the “internal nature of man with dustre and 
|) atl pec iaigme feat to and mingled with 
The schools, colleges, and the pulpit must supply the lustre 
in which the avocations of common life are necessarily 
jive. Great improvements in professional attainments remain 
‘be made in the United States, American divines are not, in 
i, 80 learned as those of England, but they appear to be more 
al; while the professions of Law and Medicine in the rural 
iets, comprising ninetoon-twenticths of the whole United States, 
din noed of large accessions of knowledge, to bring them to a 
‘with the same professions in the enlightened countries of Europe. 
‘improved education which I have suggested would render the 
ices of the professions in some degree scientific or philosophical 
‘in which each individual would endeavour, in his vocation, 
} observe the laws which the Creator has established as essential to 
and the calm caleulations of reason would, to some extent, 
‘the impulsive and empirical movements which have hitherto 
feen fraught with so much ewllering to the people.* 
FE ) America, vol. ili. pp. 258-60, 
* America, vol. iii. pp. 249-51 
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Moral and Religious Training through Science. 413) 


+£ obedience in others—had produced the change. In the case of | 
‘ho soldier, discipline accomplishes much more than this. It | 
‘enders the individual alert, obedient. resolute, and g, in 
he discharge of his duties; still the mainspring of its influence is 
Sommand strictly enforeed. 
Now, we have a discipline of this sort in Nature, if we only This 
ypen_ our minds to understand it, If we know the structure, tralia, 
‘unctions, and laws of health, of the digestive and respiratory discipline into 
wgans, we shall perceive that temperance, cleanliness, exercise, 
pure air, and other observances, are prescribed to us 
dy acommand that is absolute in authority, that of God Himself, 
tnd enforced by a discipline that is irresistible, On the one hand, 
fe have health, enjoyment, efficiency, abundance, and length of 
lays, as the rewards of observance; and, on the other, disease, pain, 
neapacity, mental misery, physical destitution, and premature death, 
ls the eonsequences of disobedience, Every organ and faculty, 
jodily and mental, acts under similar conditions ; and a work which 
ould elucidate each organ, in its structure, functions, and modes 
(f action, and the natural and inevitable consequences of its use and 
[buse, would reveal a system of philosophy, morality, and practical 
fisdom, which might bo indisolubly combined with Religion, for it 
| helenae Dodie meme: 


All these advantages are lost by our obstinate refusal to regurdl How this ts 
as sacred, and by the exclusion of her authority and teach-!* to 

a8 practical rules from our literature, our schools, our pulpits, 

our legislative assemblies, either ignorantly, or out of deference 

the dogmas of a dark and semi-barbarous age, It is only by 

ng Nature as an Institution, and its ruler as God, that 

gion can be successfully introduced as a sanctifying influence 

| an element of discipline into daily life; and this is not 
possible, but is so obviously practicable, when earnestly and 
attempted, that only the misdirection of our faculties 

the dogmas can account for its being so long neglected and resisted. 

‘Thave been favoured with the perusal of the manuscript outlines The same is 
‘a series of lessons on Social Economy given privately by any ‘0° pf Social 
Mr William Ellis of Lancaster Terrace, London,’ to several laws. 




























este patio Bis weihretatorms the oder, to William Ellis's eps 
Life” (Smith, Elder, & Co,), see p. 236, which was published in 

afew months before George Combe’s death, the last work of the latter, 
*Seiemce and Religion,” from which the above is extracted, appearing in 1857. 
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Pete ered ecrtinn ose Seen Kiera cheap, because 
are superabundant, He fills his ship with them, sends it to 










observations will be found to hela good in regatd to all The sumebolds 
necessary acts and duties of life, whenever we shall con- ue ofall the 


SE peceat oc vvloo perpoms, Gah the well 
to it arise. As, by the fiat of nature, wealth is indispens- 
to homan welfare, the sin even of the miser, who makes his 
his god, conaists, not in accumulating and investing, but in 


— b 














‘the Divine lawa Now, assuming, ai Gia Meseae gre 
could desire, the high importance of these affections, and the 


selves and their offspring; or mistake the laws of social well-being, 
gud advocate the most injurious politieal institutions. To enable 
men to act with success in ¢emporal affairs, they must learn the 
Natural Laws by which these affairs are governed, or, in other words, 
the plan according to which the affairs of the world ate administered 
hy the Divine power which we recognise; and my charge against 
the clerical teachers of the people is that they, with a few honour 
able exceptions, have grossly neglected this great branch of popular 
instruction. Your Grace abets them in this neglect, and tells them, 
that we who wish to remove it are ignorant that “one principle 
which touches the heart is worth a hundred lectures which affect 
the understanding only.” I have said that this assertion of the 
importance of “the affections of the heart” is our very doctrine, 
which we have all along been driving into the public mind, but 
which they misunderstand, evade, or reject, through mere ignorant 


‘The clergy and your Grace treat the agencies of nature, not as The Religions 
Divine Institutions fraught with instruction and command to men, SPO" 
‘but as mere intellectual conceptions of philosophers. You regard associated with 


obedience to thom as acts of prudence, disregard of them as a matter“ 


of small account ; and you associate with them no affection of the 
Ieart, either high or low, holy or unholy. But this severance of 
emotion from intellectual conception is your doing, and that of the 
friends whom you patronise. It is no part of the order of nature, 
sich as it emanated from the Divine hand. God endowed man with 
emotions of awe, admiration, and reverence, and with feelings of 


Laws. 

























The Intellectual faculties Classified. 425 


‘of the pensant, and the touch of the artisan than that of the plough- 
‘Bian, 


Pereoptive or Knowing faculties take cognizance of the The Perveptive 
and qualities of external objects. ‘They correspond, in St Snoring 
Perceptive Powers of the Metaphysicians ; 


as large as those of the Propensities, we should 
Tiable to intellectual passions? 


The functions of these faculties are to become 
objects and their qualities, but not to Treason, 
‘these faculties may be manifested in the first stages of 
ud ‘but the Reflecting faculties, or those which trace abstract 
‘Wstions and consequences, cannot in general be so till a much 


Knowing faculties are susceptible of education at an early They are early 
ul of life. 
with 


wenising them in active manifestations. If the reader will 
lok over the list of these faculties and their functions, he will 
‘System of Phrenology, vol. ii. pp. 1, 2, Sand 27. For his views on the 
tata and functions of the Senses, see the same work, vol. ii, pp. 1-27. The 
Elwation of tho Senses is most important, both for its own aake, and for ita 
ona in other parts of education, and in life and study ; and it should 





"s third paper in the First Publication of the Central ** Sease*- 
of Education (London: Taylor & Walton, 1837); Currie’s **Early and 
ree ¥ and “ Common School Kducation,” part i 
. YL; Taine ‘* On Intelligence," Look ii. chap. ii, (London : Reeve & Co.); 
Bernstein's “Five Senses of Man" (New York); Professor Bain's “Senses and 
Intellect (Longmans) ; Dr Andrew Combe's  Manugement of Infancy,” chap. 
Edin + Maclachlan & Stewart); Eliza A. Youmans on “ The Culture 
of Powers of Children,” edited by Professor Payne (London : 
King & Co.); Dr Hill, of Harvard, “On tho Culture of the Senses," 
‘Youmans’ ‘Modem Culture,” Appendix (London: Macmillan), An 
‘lnitble text book for Senso-culture is ‘* Exercises for the Improvement of 
the Senses, for Young Children" (London ; Bell & Daldy). See alto Mayos’ 


E Knowing 
to George Combe and Phrenologists generally, are Individuality, 
mu , Weight, Colouring, Locality, Number, Order, Evontuality, Time, 
and Language. Yor hia views on them, see the same work, vol. ii pp. 


a lll 
































The Training of the Observing faculties. 427 


«sl one Reade tercerierd talent which 
they ought never to delude themselves into a 

nt any parioune faculty whic nature has assigned ; 
iy d funotions, is universal in’its scope of activity." 


wen Individuality ia doficient, the individual fails to observe Individuality : 
Sa ee eee ee ee 

hat objects were in the rooms. A person 

yrapreretahps eabaratpit sry 
saad In short, although the external senses are in 

health,—owing to the feebleness of his observing power, 

we not called into activity for the purpose of acquiring 


and become fashionable, science has been exten- 
ices conieed'ty srcoe totam which, while 
the msthod of speculative reasoning prevailed, was excluded from 
This class is composed of persons in whom the organ 
greatly predominates over those of the Reflect- 
Such individuals are constituted by nature to become 
s; and Natural History, particularly abs Anatomy, 
Mago Chem are great departments of knowledge 
their peculiar talent, The substance of 
@ sciences consists in a knowledge of the existence, appear 
properties of natural objects, as facts; and we need not 
a grenade lien 
‘the Reflecting organs aro greatly inferior to the Knowing. 
‘Andividuality is small, and Oe ae wal oa 
— forms vague conceptions of things that exist, and 


eee p, 625. 

by Mr tt Watson, on the heads of botanists, Phren i 

em aes 101—(6. C.) “aha 
Phrenology, vol. ii. p. 32. 


a 





instance out of many of the same! 
to me.” Ho adds, that, in his 
is “relatively much smaller than 










































faculty. Dae aaiek Ce dasbotorim bie cmt 
organ probably assists Evontuality and Time in recollecting 

Form, however, scems also to aid thom in this effort, by re- 

before the mind the idea of the printed numerals. 

Tam acquainted with individuals, and include myself among the When defl- 
mber, in whom this organ ix deficient, and who experience great “i 
solving the most ordinary arithmetical questions—who, 

have never been able to learn the multiplication table, or to 
teadily, common addition and substraction, even after per- 

‘efforts to attain expertness.’ 





"From an early period of my studies in Arithmetic, T despaired of 

“being able to learn it, I worked through the rules, and per." is 
imed the evolutions they described with slow Inborious difficulty, 

and never acquired facility. I remained studying Arithmetic long 

after my contemporaries had passed forward to higher studies. It 

Wain yain forme to attempt to learn Algebra, It was an incompre- 

Hauible mystery.* 


“One young lad in the Asylum forthe Blind at New York had a very 
of Number, and was a great mental calculator. A little girl 
deficient in it, and she could never learn Arithmetic, I 
with her, as I labour under a similar defect both of the 
xd the power, ‘This is a small organ, and from its position, 
| Outward from the external angle of the eye, there is difficulty in ob- 
frving its dimensions accurately, except in extreme cases. In these, 
however, its local situation and its functions are so clearly discernible, 
to leave no room for doubt. I confoss myself to be go deficient 
‘inthe power of caleulation, and in the development of the organ, to 
fich an extent as to be incapable of learning the multiplication 
tihle ? and I continue unable to add, subtract, and divide cums, 
{System of Phrenology, vol. ii. pp. 85, 86, 87. 
+ From Autobiography, in his *' Life,” by Charles Gibbon, vol. i, p. 14. 
‘Caroline Lucretia Herschel, the sister of Sir William Herschel, and his 
‘thlnted assistant, who did 0 much for Astronomy, ‘never conld remember 
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The Training of the Observing faculties. 435 


tiiciency. In the proposition “The sun shines brilliantly, therefore 

we are hot;” the word herefore implies a relation of Causation : 

in the proposition, “A is equal to B, and C is equal to B, 

A and C are equal to one another;” the relation whieh it 

is one of proportion merely, and the French then is the 
philosophical term.1 









organs are greatly deficient, but because the Knowing 
‘are yery prominently devoloped, so that if the latter were 
ished in size, the former would appear relatively larger. But 
very one must perceive that, the only effect of such a change would 
« to diminish the Perceptive, without increasing the Reflective 
although, in such a case, the unskilful observer might 
the development of the forehead to be improved. In the 
of Henri Quatre, the forehead appears to slope; whereas, if 
organs were reduced to the same state of small pro- 

ection beyond the cheek-bones as in the mask of Voltaire, it would 
ress But this would clearly detract 
m the mental power. It would cause the Reflecting faculties to 

i only by diminishing talent in the department of obser- 


‘No objection to Phrenology is more frequently repeated, than The facalties 


But, in the next place, let us suppose that a head does retreat Clovernoss dis- 


ably : still Individuality, and the other knowing organs, may higheratat 
shall 


; and, if we attend to the range of these power, we 
that the individual may be deficient in Causality and Com- 
and yet be very clever, in the popular acceptation of these 
A wide range of sciences, falling under the scope of 
and Eventuality chiefly, has already been pointed out,* 
a so endowed may be very learned, Farther, the 
of History, Statistics, Geography, and Trade, all belong to 
he department of simple knowledge ; and in them also he may be 
skilled. And, finally, in the daily occurrences of life, 
of observation, and the power of treasuring up the lessons 
experience, which he may poavess, constitute important elements 


1 System of Phrenology, vol. ii. p. 77-81. 
* Page 427. 


bie 


from, 
ability. 
























Bie ecake fine ue eit os neers 
for these faculties to work upon; but, if we wish the 


ound 5 tera tacks aca oicr'rame flower”: but, 
eee, She santances: cl the tenahte fall ke 
sounds on a deaf ear—they never penetrate ; and the sluggish 
Hiiealtieg instead of being excited, are Julled into.more hopeless 
‘inactivity by dull discourses which they do not comprehend. Where 
‘the natural energy of the faculties is weak, or only moderate in 
degree, it is the more necessary to stimulate them to greater energy 
‘by calling them into activity ; and hence such a mode of education 
iwundoubtedly the most effectual.” 


| renee oe ences tee bameving Sacul Alen And PSS ot ee ee 
‘Language predominate, cannot conceive the irkeomeness and un- — 
of un education confined to words and syntax when and 
iP Sse whe Gs deficient ts, oe nly coteiay 
Dn copes nt ts ease ech eee ok 
‘Causality and of the Moral Sontiments are large and active. The 

‘Istter communicate a positive craving to learn the real, the true, and 

‘the useful, and to understand the causes of the phenomena which 
‘diversify life. To such minds, the ordinary classical academies, as 

‘then conducted, were hungry desorte, There is a difference, also, in 

|the modes by which these two classes of minds gain knowledge. 

Those in whom the Observing organs predominate, acquire their 
information directly by seeing, hearing, tasting, and touching, which 

‘acts are followed by rapid intuitive perceptions of the qualities of 

‘the objects and of the character of events, Those in whom these 


4 Essays on Phrenology (1819), p. 329. 
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On Language and its Proper Teaching. 447 ) 


bees Come ecg asl, there 0 ¢ ‘seenh cl oatemen sot Die 
expr painful repetition of the same words, and a consequent ™@* } 






seadiness also in using their knowledge, whatever the extent ofjit 


be, ; 

Medici betice laid down, tht: the signifoaticn abate It Poem 

earned by means of other faculties, removes an apparent difficulty feat" in 
regard to learning to repeat, which occasionally presents itself. 


particular speeches 
y and pleasure: but, in such cases, the passages committed to 
Imstaory will be found highly interesting to his other powers, such 
as Ideality, Causality, Tune, Veneration, Combativenoss, or Ad- 
besiveness ; and the study and recollection of vocables only, will be 
difficult and disagreeable to him, ‘To a person, on the other hand, 
in whom the organ is decidedly large, mere words are interesting, and 
he ean learn them without caring much about their meaning. 
i, also, & person with a moderate ongan of Language and good 
organs, may, by perseverance, learn languages, and attain 
proficiency asa scholar; but he will not display copiousness, fluency, 
d of expression in his style, cither in his own or ina 


Language, then, expresses merely the feelings and conceptions 
pid ha ik ing acting separately or in 
| combination. Now, let us imagine the cerebral development of a 
* See Note 2, p. 389, on the meaning of this term, 














Education in Things illustrated. 451 


ch was always brought out when a class came to that part. 1(2) By Cesar 
ct with what anxiety we looked forward to the time when Li 
ould be allowed to study Civsm’s bridge, At length it came; 
















did we see the bridge deposited in the closet whence it had 
t Monotony recommenced, and the arm und “the tawse” 


‘The above observations are well illustrated and confirmed by the (8) By Wile. 
-reults of Mr Wilderspin’s system of Infant Education Tn the ies intn 
first place, the schoolrooms are large and well ventilated, so that 
the children constantly breathe pure air. Then, surrounding the 
ch eg eg aren snd Sn vley end Loman eas v0 
iously alternated that neither lose their attractions by over 
on. And, in the school, the truth that the organs of the brain, 
the muscles of the body, will become wearied by long exertion 
attended to, One object of study is never dwelt upon 
FEgailong an to cause fatigua, In their intellectual exercises, the pre- 
| sentation of visible and tangible objects holds the most conspicuous 
place. By degrees, they are familinrised with a great variety of 
fsubstances, with their qualities and relations, their natural and 
artificial combinations. All the faculties which take cognisance of 
external things are thus directly stimulated and pleasurably excited. 
‘They obtain, by this means, a vast amount of useful knowledge, as it 
were in play, The teacher will take a mathematical figure—a 
‘triangle, for instance—and ask them if they would like to talk 
‘about it, Yes, they are all anxious. He gets them to deseribe it. 
| They see that it has three sides and three corners, and tell him so. 
| After they have examined it for a certain time, he asks if they 
_ would like to know the name. He then tells them the name, and 
| they repeat it. Would you like to tell mother how to spell the 
| word't he will next inquire, perhaps, Yes, they would like that 
| very much. He then sets up the word with wooden letters, and 


ne cae ee Fee, Un natlse Gibbon, vol. 
‘Lp. 20. The only other intellectual incident that occurred, during his four 
years’ attendance at this class, is told at the same place, and at p. 399 of the 


Eaotest. 


















































a ee Mectine thstrxi 457 


1 studies under the good old man were equally 1p learning 
ely conducted. He showed me how to use the compasses Li 
ooenpaem but, again, his teaching consisted in 

repeat the demonstrations of the first six books of Euclid 

without reference to the diagmms; and the same with 

y- The diagrams were before me, but he never explained 

of them. I did not discover this; and, as he was 
geal eligi remade Hae 9 

hese lessons evaporated as soon as they were learned ; and 
mathematical instruction was marred, and never was 

I contrived, however, to discover some principles or 

1 Trigonometry ; and, having procured a quadrant and a 

I measured the height of the West Church steeple and | 
the new barracks in Edinburgh Castle, above my father's 

and came pretty near to the recorded truth.” 











Combe’s faculties were late in attaining maturity, and, In too hoary 
the system of teaching in his day was little ealeulated to" 


whether the lessons had been learned, and to punish- 
‘and the tasks were generally beyond the reach of his un- 
hence his poor success is accounted for. It is, there- 
to his teachers to add, that all their scholars were 
wd as he was. But, in his case, another evil existed, 
on was not adapted to his peculiar combination of In teaching” 
‘His preceptore taught him Greek and Latin words anil '* “lasics; 
coe ele style and composition. These were 
come by nature. Morcover, extremely little of sub- 
cnowledge of things, events, or causes, was communicated ; 
when the classic authors read at the school contained 
deas, these were rarely made the subjects of observation or 
c Words, syntax, and translation were all in all. Tho 
+ Autobiography, in his “Life,” by Charles Gibbon, vol. i p. 56. 


—_ 
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Teaching Words without Meaning illustrated. 459 
See icielaat nis; but to impart a knowledge of useful 
‘ideas should be the great object. ‘You pay. your money. Why do 
‘fou not take care to have your money's worth {* 
hh 


my lectures on education, I adverted to the 
frit ge ote ele of ching Begin 
occa 


oe 


[Ewer cuts ecco, cad fluently, and, at a public 
amination, they displayed such proficiency, that the clergymen 
were about to compliment the teacher publicly on his meri- 
exertions ; when a friend of mine, one of the proprietors of 
parish, struck by the mechanical tone of the reading, put several 





hich they had read. He found them ignorant of the meaning of 
words, Tho teacher had omitted to translate the English into 
Gaolic, and, although they could read, and pronounce the words, 
hey did not understand the former language.* 
‘The children in the Philadelphia schools are, to some extent, in a In too difficult 
condition ; they read works on the history of America and bkss 
subjects, the language of which is so far superior to the ex- 
ions contained in their domestic vocabulary, that, while unex- 
plained, it is to them a foreign tongue.* 


_ There is a wide interval betwoon knowledge and practice. In one tn tearm 

seminary in which Dr. Combe’s “ Physiology "* (with ques. fhe tay 
appended to the chapters) is used us a class-book, its rales 
appeared to me to be violated, in the very act of teaching them; 
that is to say, the brains of the young ladies were strained by 
excessive tasks, and by undue excitement of the spirit of emulation, 
‘The distinction between instructing and fraining is still imperfectly 
understood, both in the United States and in Groat Britain. These 
young ladies were taught to repeat the laws of health, but they were 
not trained to carry them into practice, in their daily habits, 


* American Lectures, edited by Boardman, p. 846, 

* Ses this case mentioned, p. 84; also in article on Secular Education, in 
‘Westminster Review (p, 7) for Tuly, 1852. *® America, vol. ii, p, 216, 

* Dr Andrew Combe's ‘‘ Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation 
of Health,” &e, (Edinburgh : Maclachlan & Stewart). 
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The Effects of Defective education. 461 


painfully apparent. I was not dull or etupid : int tha euiteany, ta arneecis 
had intelligent notions concerning the things which had come 

ler may obeervation and experience, and also a quick 

; 80 much so that, when sent with 


describe my obtusenees, slowness, and blunderings in this work. I 
tould copy with tolerable correctness, although very slowly, because 
this required no thinking,’ 


| _Tiged on my audience in Philadelphia the indispensable neces: The need of 

| Sly to the welfare of the country, that the education of American fol instrac: 
chititen should embrace solid instruction in things, and not con- 2 
ast of words merely; and that ¢raining also, or daily discipline 

f the dispositions, should bo regarded as of great importance to 

them I earnestly advised them to invite Mr Wilderspin to visit 

their country, and to show them a few good Infant and Training 

‘Whools in operation ; after seeing which, they would not long 

tolerate their present inefficient system. In England, Scotland, and 

[Eiland, the most efficient schools aro those which embrace moat of 


tis principles and practice.* 


Tn all my education, the cultivation of the English language had 
been deplorably neglected." I har learned to read, and, through the 
‘medium of Latin, understood English Grammar; but no attention 


| 1 Autobiography, in his “Life” by Charles Gibbon, vol. i. p. 68. 
America, vol. ti. p. 217. 


‘a8 
‘masters ; and the Chair of English Literature was not founded in Edinburgh 
"University till 1762 1 


7 oa, 























On Memory and its Tratning. 463 


ie minut hat, were Porson himself present, he should discover no 
b cae oeened bation ; but we maintain, that only those who nat 
ve a natural talent for this branch of learning should be required. 
fs fie Tt is probable, besides, that the power of learning 
Is may exist, without the presence of the higher degree of 
necessary for verse making; and consequently, that it is no 
ry to write verses in order to become acquainted with ] 
hythin of Greek and Latin poetry, than to compose English | 
order to rend that Janguage with ease and grace. | 
m admitting that a certain kind of talent for making verses Its untenable. 












‘apposition, utterly without value, if the spirit of poetry 
™ not present to confer life and energy. We are surprised at 
he estimation in which such a power is held by men otherwise 
ligent. ‘The instant that an attempt should be made to, pre- 
‘composition of English verses to boys, with the view of 
g them in the reading of their native language, the absurdity 
on would become too apparent to be resisted. To the 
gist who is accustomed to discriminate minutely the sources 
talent, the practice of verse-making, when proscribed to 
iduals deficient in the particular powers on which it depends, 
‘Seis equally absurd as the endeavour would be to compel a person 
[io emnot distinguish at fom sharps to compose music in the 
_ 














| 4. ON MEMORY AND ITS TRAINING. 


is a mode of action of the faculties, sty trek Wt ea 
the mind has no power of calling up, into fresh s\iuties 
the amotions experienced by mesne of the Propensitics” 
by merely willing them to be felt, and hence we 
these faculties not to possess memory.? The ideas, however, 
tro nt fr he 
act of recollection, and these powers are, therefore, said to 
Memory is thus merely a mode of action of the 
Ewing an Hin as 
Each organ enables the mind to recall tho impressions which it 


Seem eset rol (BRL 0) ph 
Reasons opinion will be foand im George Combe's System of 
Phrenology, vol. ii. p. 193. 
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| The Natural Order of Ideas and Subjects. 469 


‘Lastly, If he will designate the assemblage of ideas thus acquired 
| by a namo—ho will find that he has obtained a tolerably complote 
this rer teal flowed i aching th waren Dolay Ti 


‘amoncously taught as tho chief objects to be attained. A better 
method would be, to make the pupil acquainted with his own 
mental powers; and to furnish him with experimental know- 
Iedge that these stand in definite relations to external objects, and 
ful a positive pleasure in contemplating them. His attention should 
then be directed to the existence of the object, as in itself interesting 
to Individuality ; to its form, as interesting to the faculty of Form ; 
toits colour, as pleasing to the faculty of Colour; and so forth with 
its other qualities ; while the name, order, genus, and species, should 
To taught, in the last place, as designative merely of the qualities and 
Thtionship of the objects with which he has become conversant, 
Practice in this mode of tuition will establish its advantages. 
The mind which, unoxerciged, regards all forms not extravagantly 
Ugly or beautiful, with indifference, will soon experiance delight in 
minute degrees of elegance and expression; and a 
Similar effect will follow the cultivation of the other powers, The 
the organs, the greater will be the delight experienced in 
ttady ; but, even with a moderate development, much may be at- 
| Tdined. Nor is it necessary to resort to schools and colleges for this 
frercise of the Intellect. Objects in nature and art caleulated to 
timulate our faculties everywhere abound ; and if the reader, as he 
Yalks in the town or country, will actively apply his various powers 
in the manner now pointed out, he will find innumerable sources of 
Pleasure within his reach, although he should not know scientific 
names and classifications." 


As ecience is, at present, taught, it tells chiofly that such and such 
| objects exist, where they exist, and their distinguishing properties ; #1" 
the great aim of the preceptor is to teach the arrangements into 
6 genera, and species, Men in whom Individuality is large, 
it in knowing mere existence. Nomenclature, in consequence, 


* Systom of Phrenology, vol. fi. p. 180. 
| 
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should Tot te 


first or chief 









Works on the Principles of Education. 471 
19, Hal Shas sitsogelopeniis HAinenais ;* Lalove Prise Beusy on 


‘ad which did much to help educational progress in this country 
arly in the century, 


hg valuo—The older standard works of Ascham, Milton, and 
5 Herbert Spencer's “ Education” (Wales & Norgate) ; 
Carpenter's “ Mental Physiology” (London: Henry S. King); 
‘Thine’s “On Intelligence” (London : faa Co.) ; Edgeworthe’ 
| “Practical Education ;” Taylor's ‘Home Education ;" Stow's 
ene System ;"  Currie’s “Common School Education” 
and “Early and Infant School Education” (Edinburgh : 
‘Thos, Lauris); Gill's “School Management” and “Systems 
of Education” (Longmans); Payne's lectures on “ Froebel,” 
“Pestalozzi,” and “Jacotot,” “The Science and Art of 
Education,” and “Visit to German Schools" (London: Henry 8, 
King); “Observations upon Liberal Education” (London, 1742), 
by George Turnbull, LL.D., containing admirable matter; Jacob 
Abbott's “Teacher ;” Miss Martineau’s “Household Education” 
(Gondon: H. 8. King); Curwen's “Teacher's Manual,” full of 
excellent matter on general education (London Tonic Sol-Fa 
Agency); Dunn's “Principles of Teaching” (London: Sunday 
School Union); Pillans’ “Contributions to the Cause of Educa- 
tion ;” Leitch’s ‘Practical Educationists” (Glasgow: Maclehose) ; 
Kriisi’s “Life and Work of Pestalozzi” (Cincinnati: Wilson, 
Hinkle, & Co.); Quick’s “Esanys on Educational Reformers ;” 
Ogle’s “Theory and Practice of Education, as deducible from 
Familiar Truths concerning the Nature of Man” (London : D, Nutt) ; 
Thring’s “Education and School” (London: Macmillan) ; Emily 
Shirreff’s “Intellectual Education” (London: Parker & Son) ; 
“Lectures on Education” (Longmans) ; Gall’s “ Philo- 

sopby of Education” (Edinburgh: Gall & Son); Calderwood’s 
“On Teaching, its Ends and Means” (Edinburgh: Douglas) ; 
Professor Jardine’s ‘Philosophical Education;” Dr Biber’s 
Lectures on Education ;” Bryco’s “Lectures on Early Education” 
ah Alex. Mayne) ; Tate’s “ Philosophy of Education ;” Hugo 
Reid’s “ Principles of Education” (Longmans); P, G. Hamerton’s 
“The Intellectual Life” (London: Macmillan); Henry Barnard’s 
“National Education in Europe;” Bartley’s “Schools for the 
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bone, muscle to muacle, nerve to nerve, &e., where wanted, in 

fer to renew waste and complete growth. They next described 

w wholesome food, in proper quantity, is necessary to supply the 

pod with the elements of these structures, and pointed out the 

to growth and to health of too little, too much, and of 

food ; they described the necessity of fresh air to invigo- 

the blood, of cleanliness to prevent its being contaminated by 

absorbed through the skin, and of exereise to preserve the 
litulation of all the vessels in a state of activity. 








intend them for your happiness?’—‘ Yes.’ ‘Can you 


“Gots laws here and now ?’—‘ Yes.’ ‘Do you need to die 
‘you come into God's presence and under His law?’—‘ No; 
- under His law here, and He is now prosent executing His 
en 


2. LESSONS ON SOCLAL SCIENCE. 


and appointed their uses? They answered ‘God.’ gmt 


“Mr Combe commenced the examination of the same school in Social Science 


1850, by mentioning that, by Social Economy, was meant an 
sition of the laws of nature, by which wealth was created and 
d. Those laws had their foundation in the nature of man, 
he constitution of the external world, and in the relations of the 
of these to the other. While individuals differed in their views 
to these foundations of the science, they could not agree on 
tructure. In this school, therefore, the children had been 
e structure and functions of the human body, the structure 
jons of the brain, as the index of the mental faculties, the 
the physical world, and, finally, the adaptations of the first 
o the latter. He then questioned the children upon the 
ysical, organic, and moral laws, instituted by the Creator, of all of 
| the children supplied several illustrations. They were next 
stioned as to the manner in which man may discover these laws, 
ff the necessity under which he is placed of accommodating his 
(Prom the first Report of the Williams School, p. 14. Extracted from the 
Keemaon of April 7, 1849. 
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"H you had dinner ?"”—* Yes, sir." “ What had you for 
0 ” Pieeskscibtsbesnd nc: chow, qos Hw sad aiks dv. 
d hour?"—* At one o'clock.” 


x still no answer, ‘“ Would you like to know why you were 
ry sosoon?” All shouted, “ Yes, sir; please tell us.” 
‘Have any of you a knife?” Here several pocket-knives in 
us stages of wear were presented, One much worn in the joint, 
one not pereeptibly worn, were selected. 

“Do you see any difference in the joints of these two knives?” 
hey were handed to each pupil and examined, “ Yes, sir; one is 
m round and the other is quite straight in the joint” Right. 
phat caused that one to become round?”— Much opening and 
; this wore away the iron of the joint by rubbing against 
Toes the axle of a cart-wheel wear away t"—“ Yes, 
“Why ?”—* Also by rubbing.” “Do they put grease on 
it?"—“ Yea," “For what purpose ?”—“ To make the wheel move 
asy, and rub less.” 


3 DO answer. “Strip off your jackets.” This was 

by a shout of laughter. “Neal, with your lat 
ile ghicHienjcist of the right arm, andiswing the zight arm, 
at full length, round and round. What do you feel 1” 
‘top of the arm moving at a joint.” A diagram of the 
p skeleton was bere unrolled, and the structure of the ball-and- 
socket joint of the shoulder explained to them. “ Is there anything 
c¢ this in your arm?”—“ Yes, sir; it is the same as in the dmw- 
” Now, suppose that this were a real skeleton of bone, and I 
should swing its arm round and round for a day, what would 
ensue t”—“ The motion would wear the bones in the joint.” Here 
| the secretion, in the socket of the joint, of oil to lessen the friction 
| of the cartilages coating the bones, was explained, “ Will this 
altogether prevent the waste ?”—‘ No, the cart-axle has oil, yet it 
wears.” 


The hinge joint of the elbow, and several othor joints, were shown And muscles, 


on the diagram, to give them a notion of the extent of surface over 
which this kind of waste takes place. ‘ Now, with your right hand, 
grasp firm the thick part of the left fore-arm, and open and shut the 
hand, and move it forcibly in every way you can: Do you feel any 


=| 


_ “Now, does anything resembling this go on in your body 1” ipa 
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rrown in his fields, whenever and in whatever quantity "* 
= ito gather it?"—« No, he raised it” “ What did he do to 
"—“He ploughed the land.” “ Anything more !”"—“ Ho 
d it” “Anything farther?"—* He sowed seed.” ‘ Was 
more necessary?” One clever boy, the son of a farmer, said, 
‘pat dung into the ground.” “Right. Was anything mors 
e?"—"Tn harvest, he cut the wheat and thrashed it.” “ Well 
I; but was this all that was needed?” A pause ensued; at 
boy answered, “Rain, sir.” “Quite correct; but are you 
that nothing more was required?” A pause; then one said, 
sir.” “Well answered; but where did the heat come 
1"—* From the sun, sir.” 
ou have told me that the farmer, in order to raise wheat, must 
manure, harrow, and sow seed, Where did the land 
first seed come from?”—‘God provided them” “ Right, 
furnishes the rain and the sunshine ?”—* God." ‘Does God 
ough, manure, harrow, and sow the land?”—*‘ No, Sir, the 












i have traced the history of bread through the baker, the 
, and the farmer, back to God, as the Giver of it, Hore, then, 
that God has formed the body, and the ground, the wheat, 
and the sunshine, with reference the one to the other. 
he seed, and not also done the ploughing and harrowing?” A 
: ause ; and much reflection was expressed in the countenances 
‘of the children. It was necessary to help them, and I said,— 
“Every farmer needs land and seed and rain and sunshine ; and 
Piles Garo lak and] therefore \God providén these things for 
‘them all, Now, why doce He not do the ploughing and other 
| work also?”—* The farmer can do all these, and God leaves him 
do them.” 


tmjoy the bread which you ate to your breakfast to-day, it was 
necessary that the bounty of God, and the labour of the farmer, of 
the miller, and of tho baker, should be combined }”—“ Yos, sir,” 
“And that, in those arrangements, God does qnly what He has not 








———O—————= 


“It grew on his farm.” ‘Do you mean that the farmer found How God ssp. 


‘us again consider the point at which we have arrived. You when God 
: eee yore bodice liable to waste, that He made you Mlp# = 


“From what you tell me, then, I understand that, before you could How work bo 
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‘it?”"—“ Yes.” “Then is it the interest of all good, skil- 
; honest people to stop these men from eating the bread 

ee ee “If they combine 
ir them 1”—* They 










to find the eurest way to our own enjoyment.” 


‘method of instructing children which at once rouses their Intellects, 
excites their Moral faculties, and conveys knowledge of actual things 
and agencica which directly affect their well-being. It will be ob- 
served that, in illustrating the waste of the human body, I confined 
‘myself to that form of it which could be made intelligible to pupils 
not been instructed in Physiology. Where this subject 
‘been taught to children, impressive lessons may be founded on 
terse x vido Said’ of conical detion box personal ant 
social I learned this mode of teaching from my friend Mr William 
Ellis.* 


° 4, LESSONS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


t get bread by these means take it from some one who has The natural 
iuced it, or has obtained it by giving something valuablo in ox-jy ingen” 


repeat that this was an improvised lesson, given to illustrate aan 


‘The children of the Williams School, Edinburgh, then proceeded The Mental 
‘to the structure and functions of the brain and nervous system, or fanght 


They mentioned the anatomy and functions of the 
‘spinal chord, the separate origins and uses of the nerves of motion 
land feeling, and the connection of these structures with the brain. 
‘They next answered on the functions of the brain, and pointed out 


-? On Teaching Physiology, pp. 7-14. See Mr Ellis's ‘Socratic Method of 
® described, p. 287. 
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—* It makes us love the beautiful and refined.” “Do you know 
any objects that please Ideality ”—' Sir Walter Scott's Monument, 


the Commercial Bank, the Princes’ Street Gardens, the view from 
Arthur's Seat.” Each of these answers proceeded from a different 
Becta enon anpgeelicr, “Are there any other faculties 

for enjoyment. like, Ideality 1”—“ Colouring and Wit, Time and 
Tone" “Do these show that God meant man to be merry at times 
ond happy ?”——“ Yea” “What do some men drink whisky for?” 
—*To make themselves happy.” ‘Do you know any other way of 
becoming happy !”—“ Yes ; to eat temperately of good food, keep 
the skin clean, breathe pure air, take exercise, follow some useful 
trade, and acquire knowledge.” “Which of these two ways of 
happy—the short-hand one of drinking whisky, or the one 
you have described, is the best}”—*The other is best.” “ What 
does whisky do to the stomach }”—“ It inflames its coats.” “ What 
does it do to the brain *"—* Irritates and stupefies it it” “What 


te 


whisky 1”—* Stupid, ill, and unfit for work.” np erage 
other way t”—“ Strong and well, fit for everything they need todo.” 

‘These are mere specimens of the course of the examination, which 
embraced several other faculties, with their uses and abuses. The 


tions They named, with great readiness and exactness, the bones,“ 
sutures, and leading processes of the skull, the divisions of the 
brain, and its relations to the spinal marrow. They stated the 
divisions of the mental organs, and, as Mr Combe pointed to-a parti- 
cular spot on an unmarked skull, they named the organ there 
situated, and stated its uses and abuses, They showed their com- 

of the modifying effects of different combinations of 
organs. “ What is the consequence if Cautiousness be very large, 


* From the first Report of the Williams School, pp. 14 and 17, ‘The 
éxamination was held in July, 1849. 


“ What organ is this ?"—“Ideality.” “ What is the use of it?” How huppines 


Mr Stewart’s Monument, the pillars on the Calton Hill, the front of 


‘Mr Combe examined the children on ‘Phnrenolbay. au ts spplice ie meat 
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PART FOURTH. 


WHO SHOULD BE EDUCATED ? 


THE UNIVERSAL EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
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to labour; on the contrary, the necessity of labour to 
nt of life is imprinted in strong characters on the 
of man. The osseous, muscular, and nervous systems of 


| to a useful purpose is a3 beneficial to the corporeal organs, 
mil far more pleasing to the mind, than when undertaken for no 
tal but the preservation of health. 


it climates yield different productions. 





theirenemy, But they are not the ens of human existence, 
" earth. Labour is beneficial to the whole human economy, 
d it isa mere delusion to regard it as in itself an evil; but the 
at principle is, that it must be moderate both in quantity and 
in order that men may enjoy, and not be oppressed by it. 
r enjoy it; because moderate exertion is pleasure, and it has 
labour carried to ervess, which has given rise to the 
opinion, that retirement from active industry is the goal of 


d by ten or twelve hours labour a-day ; and I grant that, if 
ll fed, his strength may not be so much exhausted by this 
as to cause him pain, But this is regarding him merely as 
ng animal. My proposition is, that after ten or twelve hours 
exertion a-day, continued for six days in the week, the 
is not in a fit condition for that active exercise of his 
Moral, and Intellectual faculties which becomes him as a 
Sationdd being ‘The activity of these powers depends on the con- 
dition of the brain and nervous system ; and these organs ar ex- 
thausted and doadened by too much muscular exertion. The fox- 
‘hunter and ploughman fall asleep when they sit and attempt to read 
or think, The truth of this proposition is demonstrable on physio- 
| principles, and is supported by general experience ; never 
the teachers of mankind have too often neglected it. 

(a aca paretahigeted be bree rabsrelan 
hours of labour, and to dedicate a portion of time daily to the exer. 





sities shall be subservient to their Moral and Intellectual Labour ix 
and who shall derive from the latter their leading enjoy: jealthy, and 
‘To attain this end, it would not be necessary that they good. 


4 


Commerce is rendered advantageous by the Creator; because It shoald be 


and commerce, therefore, are adapted to man’s pet 
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ignorant, but, in adult age, they become dull ond incapable of in- 
fellectual application and moral perseverance. The necessity which 
poverty imposes on the labouring classes, of taking their children too 
tarly from school and employing them on labour, appears to me to 
bo the greatest of all the existing obstacles to the elevation of those 
classes in the social scale. 


‘of, in the prevent condition of society, appears to be to improve and 


hone of the children of the poor may be excluded from them, but 
_ that the teaching and training may be so efficient as to render the 
few years of leisure which are at the command of the children of 
PD) this class, as, productive of good habits and intellectual itelligenco 
ag possible.? 


that the most thoughtless of mankind are prompted, by their im- 
portunity, to exert themselves to procure food. The piercing winds 
and the winter's frost: force them to provide raiment. But it is 
__ angued by some writers on religious and acientific education that the 
| ease is quite different with our Moral and Intellectual nature. The 
ness of his condition ; ho is stimulated by no self-acting desires to 
feed and clothe his mind ; he will remain for ever mentally destitute 
and naked, the passive victim of his animal feclings, unless excited 
hy the importunity of more enlightened mon to cast aside his sloth, 















Sothern The ee Rattan py 
peeeeraver Weer mtn ts yet circum- 
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Soe 


that an individual trained as 
Se tid’ Has lich tor ngrcalieve te Si lav, an-to ngs ta's 
plea against it, that labourers and artizans, whose mental powers 
English Education Act of 1870, and the Scotch Act of 1872. The Supple- 
‘mentary Seotch Act of 1878 is framed, amongst other objects, to meet this 
abuse of childhood. 
4 Popular Education, pp. 24-27. 


If this opinion be well founded, the best remedy the evil admits They can be 
multiply schools, and to lower the fees of them; so that not only ent education, 


{ Men in general have sppstiien 'sametantly sien: ta iuipal than, the ceaiss of 
_ without extemal excitement, to seek supplies for the wants of their mmm ut’ 
animal nature. Hunger and thirst press so keenly on their feelings, weak in soma, 


While this representation contains some truth, it does not hata Ae 
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le rely cx tb indnce the. people epontroualy to pais agers 
tite already exists to induce the people spontaneously to repair ‘yycation 
portals of the church, orto the halls of the schols and. th ed be 
ity, the richest viands for the mind may be spread there, 
nd no guests be found to enjoy their delicious savours. Accord- 
Tngly, we perceive, that, after the London University College has 
been reared, and other arrangements for education have been com- 
the students are few, and the good accomplished is limited. 
itizen educated in words alone, are unbelievers in the exist 


out a motive to engage in ite study.t Some provincial institu- 
for the scientific instruction of the industrious claasea, have 


‘ment ; but have too soon been deserted by those for whose benefit 
‘they were reared. For these unfavourable results, T blame the 


|séoola ‘This loft thom sceptics concerning even the existence of 
‘useful knowledge, and defrauded them of all taste for its advantages 
and sweets. 

Indifference to instruction hhas been fostered also, by the low And by the 
estimate too generally formed by religious teachers of the practical yum" 
‘value of Natural Science ; and the blindness of many persons to the Science. 
fact that science is information concerning the great laws by means 
‘of which God governs the world. It is true, then, that, in the 
present state of society, there is a vast body of men, who, from their 
ireumstances and training, feel no spontaneous impulses towards 
improving their Moral and Intellectual nature, and who, if provided 
with food, clothing, shelter, and amusement, desire little else. 

‘Bat thore are also among the people many gifted spirits, whose 
native energies have enabled them to surmount all the obstacles 


agers Dae lat yeaes ai ois that eal 
have gratified George Combe. The above was written in 1848. University 
Gollege had only been separated from the University of London in 1836, See 
Kiddle and Schem's “‘ Cyclopdia of Education,” s.v, University College. 

21 
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mn ‘of the likeliest of these influences is the power of education, 


‘tious, rather than a moral and rational, being; and even now we do 
rans ene 9 rcrreien of sapien en res Yet 

and plundering are calculated to gratify only a few of the 
human faculties, and these the lowest in the scale; while they 
‘outrage the higher and better feelings. “In proportion as the know- 


and so ignorant, that their labour will be worth little ; 
that, as they must obtain subsistence, no alternative will be left to 
them but to compensate, by protracted hours of exertion, for their 
“deficiencies in skill ; and that their Inbour, furnished at a cheap rate, 
“Will affect all othor classes of society, and prevent the anticipations 
“now stated from ever being realised. This objection resolves itself 
nto the proposition, That the poople have been destined by the 
Creator to be mere labouring animals, and that, from their inherent 
‘mental defects, they are incapable generally of being raised to any 
‘more honotrable station; which is just the great point at issue 
Diet Gia did and the 20w philoeophry. 
Hf mankind at large (for the industrious classes constitute so very 
great a majority of the race, that I may be allowed to speak of them 
the whole) had been intended to continue for ever more hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, it is probable that Moral and Intel 
Jeetual faculties would not have been bestowed on them; and as 
even the humblest individuals enjoy the rudiments of all the feelings 
* Dr Chalmers’ ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise,” vol. i, p. 186. 


 eaehang reed wha tgredenpierstar cect 
‘siderable proportion of them so deficient in talent, so incapable of mere labour? 


of 


than 



















CHAPTER IL 


THE PERSONAL ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION TO THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. 


a Compe mentioned the circumstances which had led him to take GoorgeComibe’s 
eular interest in the welfare of the working classes. Born in (Fy ssocia 
n suburb of Edinburgh, lying between the Grass- lower classes. 
mia and the West Church, there were no middle-class houses within 

‘a considerable distance of his father’s brewery, while all around it 
“were the houses of working men. His earliest companions, there- 
fore, were the children of this class. His first initiation into social 









worl children, many of whom were left free to roam in the 
fields, play at marbles, and slide upon the ice, In a fow years, 
thowever, he saw these young light-hearted beings, all untrained 
and uneducated, taken from their sports, sent to trades, and sub- 
ed in manufactories to ten labour hours a-day. He continued 
® years to toil in schools and fag at lessons, while they laboured 
jn their workshops; and, during this period, it was hard to 


to discharge the higher and more difficult duties of aovial life, 
given them self-restraint, and that commanding capacity which 

them to wicld and apply capital as a source of wealth. 
They reaped the prizes of the world. They did not rob the lower 
classes because it was their own educated ability, steadi- 
‘peas, morality, and economy, which enabled them to pay for and to 
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qualities, and of the hardships to which many of them were 


“and knowledge, you are, in this respect, in a less favourable condition. 
“This country has arrived at that stage of civilisation in which mind 
tas acquired an enormous superiority over mere strength. ‘The 
'steam-enyine has beon made to supply the place of millions of human 
tunscles as operating forees ; and, while these muscles continue in- 
tapable of higher modes of action than those which belong to the 
steam-engine, the horse, and the water-wheel, their owners can 
expect no higher remuneration for their toil than that which will 
Temunerate the masters of such inanimate and unintelligent powers 
for the capital expended on them. The human labourer must learn 
to do something which these cannot accomplish; he must acquire 
skill to form more intricate combinations, and taste to produce 
finer results than they : and then his labour will be worthy of, and 
will obtain, a higher remuneration. The labourer will then, in 
intelligence and skill, be the fellow of the eplaliey moot scape, 


You are the persons chiefly interested in the movement, and 
yet, so far as I know, you have been least of all consulted on 
the subject. Mon of different religious denominations, who are 
sincerely desirous to elevate your condition, have endeavoured to 
devise « scheme of National Education, in which the rights of all shall 
be respected ; but hitherto the accomplishment of the good work has 
been hindered by the circumstance, that cach religious sect desires 


1 Speech at Glasgow in 1851, on National Education ; from Nwrth British 
Mail. 


* This refers to the great agitation in favour of National Secular Education 
carried on in 1861, in support of Lord Melgund’s Edueation Bill for Scotland, 
introdeced into Parliament in June that year; in which agitation George 
Combe was one of the chief movers. See Introduction, and pp. 223 and 287 of 
the present work ; and his “* Life,” by Charles Gibbon, vol. ii, p. 289, 


You, the working classes, are the chief objects of the educational It would in- 
movement? The upper and middle “classes are both able and willing {Yen's ory. 
fo educate their children themselves ; but, for want of money, time, men; 
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brain, and the brain is subject to all the ordinary laws of © 
. An unexercised limb is feeble, and incapable of 
and vigorous action. Education is to the brain what 
is to the limbs ; and the uneducated man is not only igno- 

ant, but, owing to the unexercised condition of his brain, his Moral 
Tntellectual faculties are blunt, dull, and incapable of sustaining 

~ This dulness is to me inexplicable, if the mind is not in- 
fluenced by the state of its organs, 
In these remarks, I refer to average men, for there are individuals, Its want makes 
‘every community, who have derived from nature an inherent {2% dull and 
mergy, which enables them to educate themselves; and they are not 














‘Stemporary act of self-denial, that keeps the lowest portion of our 
D paple in thoir present condition, surrounded, as they are, by the 

| lights of a free press, and of a high general civilisation. ‘Their 

| txternal circumstances educate their Animal Propensities, and give 

‘tivity and vigour to the portions of the brain with which they are 

Ganected ; while, through want of exercise, the Moral and Intellec- 

tual regions are not only vacant but benumbed. 

T beg to apply these observations to Germany. I have lived ‘Ynis is proved 
fiearly two years in Germany, and had some experience of the™ Gey! 
tondition and qualities of its people I have visited Prussia, 
|Saxony, Bavaria, Baden, Bohemia, and Austria; and had oppor- 
‘tunities not only of conversing with the enlightened men and women 
‘of these countries, but of living in close contact with portions of 
‘their common people. I have employed a few of them as domestic 
servants, and many of them as temporary guides, coachmen, trades- 

men, &c.’ In some portions of Germany—Hesse-Homburg, for ex- 
ample,—the Austrian dominions, and in Bohemia, the common 
people have enjoyed the benefit of schools placed under clerical 
guidance, and the general influence of European civilisation, which 
ou mention as important instruments of education. But, in Prussia, 
| Saxony, and South-western Germany generally, in addition to these, 

& Vigorous Secular education has been applied to all classes by 
Government aid. The difference of the results, in my judgment, is 
| 30 great as to warrant the description I have given. 

In the former countries, the common people, generally, are not 
1 George Combo travelled much on the Continent, especially during the 


Jntter part of his life, for the purposes of health, inquiry, and the spread of 
Mis opinions. See his “ Life,” by Charles Gibbon. 
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of criminal officers, gaols, houses of correction, ships for transporta- 
and pauper workhouses, to an extent that often seriously 
ira their power of educating and providing for their own off- 
ing and dependents; and this solely to restrain and maintain 
This abject portion of our people. They are exposed also to the 
overflowing of infectious diseases, which ever and anon break out in 
the dens of filth and misery where those unfortunate creatures 
“side; and which, occasionally reaching the higher ranks, sweep 
er a cnutaee dene 
ing scourge. Finally, they live in a habitual sense of danger from 
the overwhelming physical power, unguided by knowledge, and 
by moral and religious principle, which is known to 
‘Teide in the masses. They fear that, if pressed upon beyond 
‘tmdurance, it may, at any moment, buret forth like a volcano, and 
the country with blood. These are some of the reasons 
‘which dictate the necessity for educating the people; and they 
“appear to us so cogent, that our suprise is great that they have not 
sooner produced energetic action.* 














‘The British Legislature has refused adequate grants for the educa- The want of 
_ tion of the people. Considering that the national debt was incurred Sritengers 
under the administration of the aristocracy, and that its social order; 

‘txistence is the cause of much of our heavy taxation, it would be 

‘am equitable arrangement to apply the £8,400,000 raised annually 

a Set and home-made spirits * (the luxuries, and, in 
opinion, the injurious luxuries of the labouring classes) to 

Weeiieeation of the peopla, and to raiso a corresponding sum by 

‘imposing inventory duties, legacy dutics, and direct taxes on real 

estate. As the law now stands, the unrepresented masses are able 

to influence the classes who make the laws only in two ways, either 

by outrages against social order and property, which are speedily 

repressed and punished, or by becoming burdens on them as paupers. 

Tam far from believing that legislation can remove all the evils 

with which the lower classes in Great Britain and Ireland are 

afflicted, and much farther from recommending universal suffrage as 

the remedy even for those which legislation may reach. I have 

[elsewhere said’ that “no rational person will maintain that one 

| & Article on Secular Education in the Westminster Review tor July, 1852, p. 3. 

| 2 The above was written in 1841. ‘The duty for homo-made spirits alone for 

| 


‘the year ending March, 1876, was upwards of £15,100,000. 
* In Moral Philosophy, chap. vii. 
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al labourers of England, which have been adopted by the 
t labourers of Germany? ‘This is the true form in which 
jon ehould be put.’ 


ty and enjoy our rational powers, Should this result follow 
rae of ages, it will be an example, not of study producing 
y for business, but of moral and intellectual enlightenment 
g the plan of life, and reducing it into conformity with the 
tion of onr rational nature. 


eof many Hp fr wating elie th 
and female, in Edinburgh. ‘They become Commissioners of 


the health and comfort of the citizens. As members of 
UE ccade, Ghey ars ecicusod with tho tssagunant of tbe 
y, and the education and training of the pauper children. ‘They 
members of the Town-council of Edinburgh, and become 
ep of the City’s public schools, of the High School, of most 
the Chairs in the University, and of the City Churches. i 
|is, at present, in a stato of visible transition. Old ideas, habits, and 
are fast disappearing, and the public mind is bounding 
in search of new and untried institutions, Is it 
interest of all, that sound knowledge of Physical Science and 
of man, and through them of the laws of God's Secular 
should be diffused among all ranks; and particularly 
I et dae whichis ryote by its morality, and influential 


+ Letter to the Economist of 18th May, 1847, in reply to the above men- 
| tioned article. 













‘But there is one effect of the study of science which I am pre- Eincation will 
ed to admit, When the mind has been opened up to the imseration 




















CHAPTER IV. 


THE POLITICAL NEED OF UNIVERSAL POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 


IS POLITICAL NEED OF UNIVERSAL POPULAR EDUCATION SHOWN IN 
REFERENCE TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


dye and experience for their beneficial exercise, and atill lesa 
notion that any multiples of ignorance will constitute know- 
But in this we have undoubted faith—that if the people 
d political power, the mero selfish instincts of the upper and 
classes would render them as anxious to educate them, as 
have hitherto been apathetic. When we visit the lion in his 
, and are satisfied that the bars have strength sufficient to con- 
we look with indifference, or mere curiosity, on his teeth 
and claws; but, break down the iron gratings and let him loose upon 
| us, oF shut us up beside him, and we should hasten to extract, if we 
|eould, those implements of destruction. Thus it is with the people. 
| While we are able, by horse, foot and artillery, criminal officers, 
|jndges and gaols, to restrain them, with all their rude habite and 

erce instincts rife within them, we quietly lave them in degrada- 
tion until we settle our own ecclesiastical and theological disputes 
‘regarding the persons by whom, and the manner in which, their teeth 
and claws should be removed. 

‘Were they once invested with votes for parliamentary representa- Especlally 

















of the masses. We are no believers in the capacity of general safety; 
successfully to execute social functions which require ————— 


fives, and let loose into the political arena, other counsels would Wi" meta 


speedily be seen to prevail. In the United States of America, we power, 
‘were witnesses to this result. When the masses, enjoying universal 
suffrage, began to take an interest in political questions, and to decidy 
‘them by their votes, every form of conservatism became alarmed. 
‘The rich discovered that their lives and property were in the hands 
of the people, and there arose among them one unanimous ery, Lot 
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mery country of Europe, and especially in our own, Not a day 


4 of pamphlets lately published, I have endeavoured to show ; 
that the world, both moral and physical, is governed by natural 
ews, instituted by the Creator to serve as guides to human conduct ; 
d that the great aim of Secular education should be to communi- 


istered, and to train the young to yield obedience to them in 
actions. Such an education would tend to protect a country 
the evils of revolution. If there be Divine arrangements in 
nature, connecting consequences of good and evil with every mode 
of action, and if it be impossible to reach cither individual or social 
huppiness except by submitting to them, the people may be enabled 
to understand that that form of government will be most perfect 
which coincides most closely with their requirements, No revolu- 
ion can unseat the Eternal Ruler of the Universe, or alter, or 
bnable men to evade, His laws. 

| If this truth were demonstrated to the youthful mind as a prac- 


tienl fact, aud the rising generation were trained to pay homage to it jt Im 


jand its consequences, in their conduct, we should at last feel that 
octal order rested on the basis of nature. The points of religious 
‘ on which rival sects differ, are feable as cobwebs in reatrain- 
‘ing am excited people in the whirlwind of revolutionary passion; but 

1 Moral Philosophy, Lecture VII. 2 That of 1848, 

3 Remarks on National Education, on the Relation between Religion and 
peers oa should Secular Edueation Embrace tall embodied in the 
present 


Revolution has taken place in France;* Louis Philippo has Improved 
then dethroned, and a Republic proclaimed. Whatever may be the $i tesen 
mediate consequences of this event, I eannot doubt that ita Yas dares ce 
le result will be the extension of the power of the people in — 


And, if Real, 
id render 


possible, 
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must elapse bofore the real effects of the Amorican institutions Bluestion ts 
be fairly judged of by their influence on an instructed gener pit i 


“eonviction is not general among the Whig party, that prance 
“chance of retaining power (for they may gain it by accident for a 
eee tits Sv ment contin: she peopl op to tha 
degree of intelligence which will enable them to understand the 

moral and political principles on which the welfare of nations is 
founded, and in training thom to act in accordance with theac, It 
is true that even the purely selfish among the rich have discovered 
that they are in the hands of the masses, whose ignorance and 
excitability alarm them. They are, therefore, at last seriously 
desirous to educate them for self-preservation, if from no higher 
motive ; just as they would desire to pare the claws of a wild beast 
that had unfortunately got into the drawing-room, and could not be 
expelled:—but do not many of them still linger over the condition 
of European society with regret, and lament in their hearts, that the 
people are their masters, and that they cannot do without them 1" 


T ask, Are your schools, your literature, your daily maxims ond It shauld etn 
pursuits, and the spirit which animates the masses of your people, ™fnming an 
steadily, systematically, and successfully directed towards the attain-pablic opinion. 
ment of high and honourable objects? Are they adequate to the 
formation of a public opinion under which a virtuous and enlightened 
mind may live in peace, and rejoice, and with which it can cordially 
to-operate? When I converse with your wisest citizens, many of 
them concede that such should be the objects of your institutions, 
manners, and pursuits; and they labour to reach them; but they 
often lament the vast interval which lies between these great con- 

ions and their accomplishment. The enlightened philanthro- 
pists of this country desire to see commenced, in earnest, a system of 
Training and Instruction which shall be really capable of preparing 
the young republican for the discharge of the highest duties which 
a rational being can be called on to execute, in a manner and in a 
spirit becoming their grandeur, dignity, and utility 5 ‘but they ex- 
extraordinary difficulties, arising from the ignorance and 

the power of the people, in realising their aspirations. 

Many who now hear me, and who participate in these desirea, will 
confirm what I say. I was invited to come to this country by some 


) America, vol. iii, -p, 25. 



















CHAPTER V. | 
TO OBJECTIONS TO UNIVERSAL POPULAR EDUCATION. 
1, oBsRCTIONS FROM ITS EFFROTS ON THE INDIVIDUAL 


i may be urged, that only superficial knowledge can be(1) © A little 
communicated, and that the tendency of such instruction is to en- ve 
courage pedantry and discontent, The line of Pope, that “a little thing.” 
Se Acmestoes things” i often qorteh in eppanton to lpn 

the industrious classes. There is much force in 

tl ocean “learning” be confined to mere reading and writing ; 
‘Dut it is pointless when applied toinstructionin Natural Science, which 
is the kind of knowledge in favour of which I am now pleading. 
| “It would be easy to show,” says Dr Caldwell, “that, under the When it may 
(governmont of tho United States, a very limited amount of school-"* s¥sFns 
‘earning, diffused among the people, is calculated, politically speaking, 
to injure, rather than to benefit them. I allude to that degree of 
‘attainment, which qualifies them merely to read newspapers, and 
understand the meaning of what they contain, without enabling 
‘them to judge of its soundness. A people only thus far instructed, 
‘are in the fittest of all conditions to be imposed on and misled by 
‘artfal demagogues and dishonest presses, When party spirit runs 
high, and the political passions become inflamed, they are induced, 
by intriguing men, to read papers only on one side of the question. 
‘The consequence is plain. Not being able to judge of the truth of 
the matter laid before them, as respects either the fitness of men, or 
the tendency of measures, they are liable to be seduced into the 
most ruinous courses. Were they unable to read at all, or did they 
never sce a newspaper, their condition would be less dangerous. 

would have loss power to delude and injure them. In 
the present state of our country, it is emphatically true, as relates 
to the great body of the people, that, 

“A little learning is o dangerous thing ;" 
| 4 The fall couplet in Pope is, 


oh peg LG op! 
‘Drink doep or taste not the Pierian 4 


On this passage, Horace Mann remarks, ‘One would like to know what 
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influence on the Union of the United 
By Charles Caldweil, M.D. 

+ “This maxim appeared when Gree 
ing,’ and it meant that aman who kn: 
wiser for his knowledge, and that he 
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“ope alnaarhial that the knowledge communicated will neces- The kind of — 
‘be superficial. If lecturers do their duty, solid and extensive ;,@Pin 
m in the great leading principles of the sciences may be b» given. 

picated in popular lectures.’ An intelligent student of 

1y may be very far behind a practical surveyor in his 

dge of the localities of a particular country, every acre of 
the surveyor has measured and delineated ; but his knowledge 








Pi fafa abort cf ha akill whol woud suable him to fisan 
artery or to amputate a limb: but he may still possess precise and 
Yaluable information concerning the structure and funetions of the 
‘grat organs, on the proper condition of which health and life depend ; 
‘and be may understand and be able practically to apply the prin- 














in communicating to the mind an interest in any science treated of, 
and a familiarity with its general principles, which enable the 


hich could not otherwise be attained. 
lieth late rer RT by communica (23 Gant 
‘a smattering of knowledge to all, it will prevent the growth of woud ais 

great geniuses and profound philosophers ; in short, that we shall the growth of 
¢ learned society, but no masters in science. This © 

‘is the argument of a common-place mind, which has acquired 

‘celebrity by arduous study of other men’s thoughts, and which 

‘dreads the approach of the vulgar to its shrine of self-importance 

‘and conceit, There is a simple answer to the argument. Genius 

either #, or is not, nocossary to reach the profundities of science, 

‘it be necessary,—then my argument is, that genius is an inherent 


‘This might be true of a slender knowledge of Greek and Latin, but Real learn- 
‘ing is knowledge of the order of nature, and the smallest degree of it is useful.” 
eee mies, ‘Combe on National Education, in Aberdeen, in 1861, 


from it is—cultui = Preliminary Dissertation to Willm’s “ Eaacation of the 


Lang). 
Biricies Graibe vps tho chore tn advocating popular lectures (such as 
thone in connection with the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution), which he 
was one of the earliest to begin ; as told in the Introduction, part iii, 3. 
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rate pursuit of science, therefore, has the same tendency 
en, improve, and gratify the mental faculties, that the use 
me food has to benefit the digestive functions It is 
n, to assert either that the study of nature is not calculated 
then these powers, or that a study which és caloulated to 
n them, unfits them for business. 


Jusive study of works of fiction and imayination, they impair 
relish for, and also their powers of conducting, practical 
86; because most works of fiction are addressed more to the 
ties and inferior Sentiments, than to the Moral and Intel- 
al faculties. The recital of horrors exercises Destructiveness ; 
description of wild and mysterious events arouses Wonder, 
usnoss, and Secrotiveness: but these are not the chief faculties 
‘means of which business is transacted, When these faculties 
sme highly active, tho transition to sober observation and reftec- 
‘i painful, and business is disliked. The exclusive study of the 
Arts, even, is not favourable to the formation of business 
Painting, pottry, sculpture, and music, exercise Ideality, 
Moral Sentiments, and several of the Intellectual Powers; and 
\ onibly communicate to these refinement and susceptibility, 


eflecting faculties uncultivated ; while the objects with which they 
chiefly conversant, belong to the world of imagination. The 
‘study of the Fine Arts, therefore, when exclusive, both unfits the 
for practical business, and withholds ideas connected with 
| diy affairs Many persons, from observing the injurious effects 
lof an excessive devotion to those pursuits on the mind’s aptitude for 
serious study, have concluded that evory specios of mental exercise 
that is not laborious and disagreeable, must have a similar effect ; 
and that, therefore, science also is apt to obstruct the formation of 
# of energetic application. But the cases are widely different, 


sources of the prevalent errors on this head can be easily Tho sources of 
L If young persons give themselves up to the excessive and “ls objection, 























‘The kind of exercise which the study of the Natural Sciences gives Educational 
to the mind, is closely analogous to that which is nocessary in the {issues 


m of practical affairs Those persons, therefore, who 
imagine that they have facts in support of the baneful influence of 
cic instruction, in unfitting the mind for business, must have 
view only the exclusive pursuit of one abstract science, such as 
ics, which is quite different from what is here recom- 

mended, 


Me — 
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‘uperio Sentiments and the Knowing and Reflecting faculties, wo(7.) Thesmall 
‘may hold it as an indisputable axiom that, where an individual hus eee 
n well educated, and his subsequent conduct has not corresponded education, 
| to the instructions ho has received, his imperfections are to be attri- 
buted to nature, and not to education. In some individuals, the 
tural endowment of the lower faculties is so great, that it is a 
| matter of extreme difficulty to subdue their energy; and hence, in 
‘such individuals, education may not always appear to have produced 
its full effecta. But education improves even the worst natures to a 
onsiderable extent. If the ferocity, the sensuality, the avarice, or 
‘the lust of dominion of such persons is, at any time, apparently 
restrained by the predominance of higher Sentiments, this advan- 
ge may be owing, in no inconsiderable degree, to education ; for 
t Have only to look to the savage state to be satisfied of the general 
‘Brutality of man when uncultivated.? 















2. OBJROTIONS RAISED ON SOCIAL AND POLITICAL GROUNDS. 


Bee eee tisk the lower orders do riot used auch} si ednnae(1.) Biase 
‘tion as the upper classes receive—that it would unfit them for thoir {youd render 
ons, and render them discontented and unhappy. Now, this is classes dis. 
very result, above all others, which I desire to bring about. It 
rs to me that there is no hope for the working men until they 
hall become dissatisfied with ignorance and dirt, with crowded ill- 
red houses, with hard toil and the absence of refined recreation, 
whisky as a substitute for the enjoyments of a cultivated mind 
in a healthy body ; in short, until they shall open their under- 
dings and ask why is it that the upper and middle classes 
of s0 many enjoyments to which they do not 
1 You have often asked this question of yourselves and of 
H and you have received many answers. You have been told 
the clergy, that you are not eufficiently religious—that you must 
mty more, and rad your Bibles better, and do, in all things, as they 
d you. You are told by radical reformers, that you must obtain 
for members of Parliament, and, through them, amendments of 
laws. Many of those who give you this advice are honest and 
men ; but there are some individuals who vehemently urge 
selfish ends,—to obtain a sway over you and your money, for 
own use. By political economists, you are informed, that you 
st be industrious and economical and save capital, and then 
1 Essays on Phronology (1819) p. 337. 



































ging pene ialiet depends upon the cultivation of the supe- 


ess, and Firmness, in an eminent degree, 
: Bestest em, cater tty cet Tf the facul- 


“ment to herself and of entertainment to others, Andif the Reflect- 
ing faculties are also eminently cultivated, she will be still the more 
exodlient. She will then posseas a depth of penetration and a scope 
of Understanding, which will give her dignity as a woman, and 
ttended usefulness as a member of society. Hence, the first 
‘Tequisite for constituting a good wife is vigorous and active faculties 
of the Moral Sentiments ; and the second is a liberal endowment 
cultivation of the Knowing and Reflecting faculties Those 
‘persons, however, who think that intellectual endowment or educa- 
tion ineapacitates woman for the duties of her situation, seem to 
lieve, either that the Propensitics and Sentiments will be mani- 
to most advantage when altogether undirected by intel- 
power, or that cultivation of the Intellect withers up and 
the Moral faculties. Such ideas are too absurd to merit 
The best Sentiments degenerate into weakness when 
seperti and the most vigorous exercise of Under- 
does not necessarily dry up the sources of Feeling. The 

most perfect character is made up of a happy endowment of both. 





echoola should be free, and that the cost of maintaining them 
should be levied as a tax on the community at large. Of course, 
the larger amount of the burden would fall on the upper and middle 
classes, and the chief benefit would be reaped by your children. 
‘This is objected to by many. I wply that, in the diminished 
[expense of criminal officers, gaols, transportation ships, and trans- 
| portation settlements, their pockets would find a compensation. But 
| Igo farther. The upper and middle classes, who alone were mem- 
| bers of Parliament, incurred the national debt, and the working 
femeabes nro tangely taxed to pay the interest of it, Tho army and 


+ Essays on Phrenology (1819), p. 336. 
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‘Thore is no nafural obstacle to such an education being given 40 (7-) te exe 
‘the working classes. All the obstacles are artificial. One of these Poms te the 
the expense. The advocates of Secular education propose that of popular 
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Gustrious. This must be owing partly to the increased power 
ch education confers of doing either good or evil, and partly to 
in the education afforded. 


than diminish crime; for, as a writer in the Phrenological 
observes, “ Until it be proved that education has the samo 
tind of subjects to operate on in every part of France, its effects 
be judged of from such data as those furnished by M. 
." There is good reason to believe that the generality of 

i i “ Now,” 


hitherto been, in judging of the influence of education ; for it 
hardly be doubted that educated but inferior minds will dis- 
less morality than minds which are uneducated but naturally 
superior. What should we say of a man who called in ques- 
tion the efficacy of medical treatment, because a patient tainted from 
tth with consumption, and who had long been under the care of a 
nm, was not so healthy as a person with naturally sound 
lungs, who had never taken medical advice in his life? But for the 
treatment, the consumptive man would have been much worse than 
he actually was, and probably would have died in early youth. 


‘France with its amount in the same Departments when there was either 
{very little instruction or none at all. In this manner, we shall also 
avoid being misled by the effects of other influences, such as the 
density or thinness of the population, the employment of the 
‘people in agriculture or manufactures, and their residence on the 
coast, in the interior, or in the mountainous or fertile districts. 
‘Were such a trial made, I think it would almost without exception 
‘be found, in cases where no great change of circumstances had 
‘oceurred, that, in exact proportion to the increase of education, there 
had been a diminution of crime, I am well aware that, by the 
system of Instruction generally pursued, the Moral Feelings, which 


‘restrain from crime, are wholly neglected. But cultivation even of Even when 
the Intellect appears favourable to morality ; first, by giving periods merely intel- 
‘of repose to the lower Propensities, of whose excessive activity crime struction. 


‘is the result; secondly, by promoting the formation of habits of 
‘regularity, subordination, and obedience ; and, thirdly, by strength- 
ening and informing the Intellect, and thereby enabling it to see 


be — 


y's statement, however,—supposinig it to be grounded on The real enn. 
jet data—does not show that education tends to increase ‘uc or the 


“To judge correctly, therefore, of the question at issue, we must'The relations 
‘compare the present amount of crime in particular Departments ties 


| 
] 
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PART FIFTH. 


HOW SHOULD THE EDUCATION OF THE 
COUNTRY BE CARRIED ON? 


NATIONAL EDUCATION UNDER GOVERNMENT— 
UNSECTARIAN, SECULAR, AND FREE. 


PART FIFTH 





CHAPTER IL 






BY WHAT AGENCIES SHOULD NATIONAL EDUCATION BE 
CARRIED ON? 


|, SHOULD NATIONAL EDUCATION BE CARRIED ON BY THE CHURCHES? 


By whom, and by what social arrangements, should the two branches objections to 
of Spiritual and Secular instruction be taught? ‘The clergy of tis clerical 
hearly all denominations answer that both should be taught by education: 
them, or by teachers directed and controlled by them. We at once 


If experience is to guide us in solving the question, we should at The relation of 
‘Once say that they are most unfit for the latter duty. Hitherto, the clerey to 


facts when we affirm that, generally speaking, the clergy, in the 
education of the people, have ignored and withheld all profitable 
instruction in the order and agencies of nature by which temporal 


and will continue long to be, the case. They are, therefore, not 
qualified by experience, education, or position to superintend the 
Secular branch of public instruction; while, on the contrary, 
laymen, who live, move, and have their being in the thick and throng 
of temporal affairs, are better qualified for this duty. Moreover, 
from the overwhelming importance attached by the clergy to 
eternity in comparison with time, they would be under a constant 


= — | 
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if the practical efficacy of these precepts depends on their 
to the constitution and order of nature, and not on our 
or disbelief in certain interpretations of Scripture, the case is 
and it becomes pure tyranny in sectarian men to deny 
in the temporal order of providence to children whose 
do not embrace their doctrinal views in relation to eternity. _ 
_ They will probably reply, that they leave parents who do not tution 
“approve of these doctrines to open achools for their children on {haul be 
| their own principles. ‘This, however, is just one of the evils which nature. 
the advocates of State Education desire to avoid. The power of 
‘ature are paramount active agents, from the influence of which 
“Mither prince nor peasant can escape; and hence God's natural 
‘ws relative to this world are equally applicable to all sects and to 
all nations, in all times, and they are expounded as such in the 
ible, By adopting them as the basis of general education, the 
State may succeed in having ail its people trained in one set of 
principles, resting on the common basis of the order of 
and, therefore, admitting of unanimity and co-operation. 
each sect founds its Secular instruction on the basis of its 
interpretations of Scripture, this advantage cannot be obtained, 
consequence, not only is society rent by religious diasensions, 
power of co-operation for practical improvement is greatly 
We see the result of this state of things before us at 
time. While discordant sects dispute whose doctrines 
the basis of Secular education, many of the people are 
allowed to grow up in heathen ignorance, and too many of those 







ay 


nee 


and reviling all propositions to teach the order of nature, as rmk - 
infidelity! Our boasted freedom of religious opinion is, and must 
necessarily continue to be, a mockery, while each sect is striving for 
‘supremacy, and there is no common arena in which all can moet and 

| recognise one God, and one order of nature, This, therefore, appears 

‘to me to be another reason for committing Secular education to the 
charge of the State. 


I ask, Do the laws of nature, which regulato seasons, soils, and Natare does 


een, Spocogalien and Presbyteriant Do the 
laws of nature, on which the success of the mechanic depends, 


1 Remarks on National Education, p. 17. 
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, move, and have their being in the differences ; while 
etually live, move, and have their being in the points in 

| are agreed. Yet the leaders are blind to this fact,—a 

which T can ascribe to no cause but the ambition to lead 

d power, which, probably unknown to themselves, exerts an 

air perceptions, so great that they cannot discern 
ue of that universal Christianity which is 

id which, in the practical affains of life, is actually the guide 


compare the proposal to found edueation on the differences 
(for they will not allow it to rest on the doctrines on 
| are agreed) only to the demand that, when we have a 
i stool to sit on, we shall pull out two legs, 
ourselves on the third,' 


lew, and destitute childron wholly uninstructed ; and you should ®™ 
fo the wetatin, “Let ws colet money which will py fo 
pachool-rooms, and Iet us find 26 enlightened young men who 
these neglected children.” Would he hold it a properand 
answer to say, Look at these Mohammedan schools ; 
may go there”? He would at once say, “No; they teach 
us error, and we cannot allow them to enter them. Small as 
2 money is, and few as the 25 teachers are, let us employ them ; 


es, Jews, Unitariana, and infidels would as soon send their 
ren to a Mohammedan’s school as to the sectarian’s ; and this 
i same reason that the sectarian would not send the Chris- 

hildren of Constantinople to the Mussalman priest’s achool— 
regard jis doctrine as error. The Mussulman might vaunt 
him, on exactly the same grounds as he exults in his own 
gums and numbers over you. The Secular educationists 
‘never denied the zeal and munificence with which the religi- 
sects labour to instruct every child whose parents will enlist 
nto the sect: but they deprecate this system, because the 
teaching is directed mainly to subjects and doctrines that are caleu- 
- ¥ Speech on National Education, in Aberdeen, in 1851; from the Aberdeon 


24 





— _ 





question at issue may be illustrated thus: Suppose you and ‘The question 
fian were in Constantinople, and that you saw the priests Hustrated by 


ing zealously in Mohammedaniem, but leaving Christian, Momemnatane 
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Should we leave the people to depend on Adventure schools, and Obj to 
instituted and maintained by Voluntary associations? ‘The Vout 
to Adventure schools are: first, that when they are insti- 
tuted for the lowest class of the people, they will never remunerate 
teachers, and, therefore, cannot continue to exist ; and, secondly, 
“that the teachers who will attempt to establish them will be men 
"ef lender expectations, and equally slender accomplishments, and, 
“therefore, incapable of giving the kind of instruction which the 
people need. When we speak of educating the people, we should 
y think chiefly of the lowest class ; for all above them are capable of 
fens Bomething for themselves: and, moreover, we' should keep: 
constantly in view, that the education wanted is one which shall 
impart not only real, useful, practical knowledge, but ardour to the 
Moral Emotions, and vigour to the Understanding. We must aim 
_at strengthening the minds of this class, so as to enable them to 
_ sope with the difficulties of life, which beset them more severely than 
any other order of the community. 

Tn regard to schools supported by Voluntary associations, waver 
| appeal to every practical observer, whether the leading motives of Schools cl 
the members of such bodies have not been religious? We do not 
| state this as un objection to the individuals comprising such associa~ 
tions, or as implying disrespect to the principle of action; but 
| simply to call attention to the fact that their leading aim was to 

impart Religious, and not Secular, instruction. They have generally 
| short at Reading, Writing, and Arithmotic, and the Cate- 
ehism or Bible, and left all the natural laws of Social Well-being 
untanght. The schools referred to have been the appendages of 
| churches, or the recruiting stations of chapels; and, in their 
addresses, they have dwelt largely on the spiritual benefits they were 
| conferring on the pupils whom they educated. Let them have their 
meod of praise, and, by all means, let them continue their benevolent 
| exertions; but let them not deceive themselves, and imagine, as 
hitherto they have too often done, that, in communicating Spiritual 
| instruction, they are conveying, at the same time, that Secular 
| knowledge which is indispensable to terrestrial well-being. We 
| have no hope that the excellent persons who have spent their lives 
feet career one 





thoroughly conscious of this great error, in omitting, from their 
earriculum, the whole counsel of God as revealed in the constitution 
ane laws of the material world. 

Before, therefore, we can hope for an adequate supply of schools 










but of those who differed from their views, and considered 
of action unwise and detrimental; and it is on thir 
alone that Parliament gives, to the executive, the right to 
ese affairs into its own hands. In like manner, whenever 
jority of society aball become satisfied that individual teachers, 
and incorporations, have so neglected or public 
on as to endanger the welfare of the State, they will (without 
the right of individual action in so far as this is compatible 
public safety) provide public institutions for the better aceom- 
nt of this important end. 












of these islands to discover that education has hitherto been 
‘fievously neglected and mismanaged. The extent of ignorance, 
e, helpless incapacity, crime, and suffering which abound, and 
which are more or less referrible to the low physical, moral, 
intellectual, and religions training and instruction of the people, is a 
‘point of too painful certainty to be disputed. ‘This fact iteclf is 
sufficient to warrant men of reflection in requesting and empowering 
the State to try whother it cannot manage education better, 


of the voluntary efforts which have hitherto been made for the {Pe 
édueation of the people—reasons which may tend to justify ca! 
us in committing it in future to the Government. The kind of 
instruction which it is the direct interest of society to communi- 
‘ente is that which relates to God’a Jawa and mode of adminis- 
tration of man’s temporal condition. The statesman placed 
in an élevated position, and entrusted with the welfare of all 
classes, sects, and individuals, has natural advantages for diseover- 
‘ing what these laws are, for appreciating their social importance, 
and for applying them, which no private individual, sect, or class, 
can enjoy. He is in a position to discern, with a keener eye anda 

‘surer sagacity, what instruction is equally beneficial to all, than the 
‘man in the crowd, surrounded by objects which contract his vision 
‘and invaded by interests which bins his judgment. I say that, 
eateris paribus, the statesman is better able than the individual 
citizen to direct benoficially this complicated and difficult branch of 
the public interest. Besides, his ear is open at all times to the 














auch a case actually occurred? In answering this question, Government 
necessary only to look at the mental condition of the inhabitants nerves 


But other and solid reasons may be discovered for tho failure The State haa 


ie for Gare 
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for the physical wants of the poor, and, in consequence, Parliament 
enacted poorlaws. Why, then, should we on them for 
‘idinig for a not loss clamant mental destitution ? 


‘$. NATIONAL EDUCATION SHOULD BE CARRIED ON BY GOVERNMENT. 


iblic appear to be now nearly unanimous that the people The need of a 

d be educated ; but considerable differences of opinion exist as yatem aced 
should be charged with the duty of educating them—the ‘ its origin : 

or individuals? To convey my views distinctly on these 

T find it advisable to begin with the very elements of the 


e Sith dio citing cf Oe’ iorad totton of tan SO 
species of animals are gregarious, that is to say, have received, 
he God of nature, certain feelings which render the presence 
ir kind agreeable to them ; and, to this category, belongs man. 
iy of our faculties have intelligent beings for their direct objects; 
ll of them are adapted to a condition of social life, Not only 
Bape: pond outlines of tho social ste of man, are deter 
| by the fiat of the Creator. Individuals differ naturally in 
‘bodily strength and in méntal energy ; and, in these differences, a 
foundation is laid for diversities of social rank and condition—for 
the existence of the rich and the poor, of the governing and the 
governed. In order correctly to understand human nature, therefore, 
‘We must regard man as an individual being, seeking his happiness 
in the gratification of his faculties; but, high in the list of these, we 
must place his Social Powers, which are as certainly inherent parts 
of his mental constitution as the most important of his Selfish 
Feelings. 
| Government springs from the Sociul Faculties. Living in tho Tha origi andl 
social state necessarily implies, that there are interests and duties gactons of 
common to all the members of the tribe, Gregarious animals place 
sentinels to warn the herd or flock of dangers, and choose leaders 
to guide them. Among men, the ruling power, in its proper form, 
consists merely of certain members of the associated mass selected 
Fintba.rest to sttand to the common interests of the whole, and to 

4 Solenos and Religion, p. 276. 

5 Written {n 1846, the year of the famous Minutes of the Committee of 
Couneil on Education ; the Sth edition was issued in 1848, the year of the 


French Revolution, and of the vigour and excitement on al! yubjects roused 
by that great event, and not least on Education. 
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of man as an avenger, has provided ample punishment for that “I 
‘tience, by the deterioration of his social nature, and the deprivation , 
‘fall social enjoyments, consequent on solitude Betake himself to 

‘What solitude he will, he cannot escape out of the presence of God, 
«withdraw himeelf from the influence of Zis laws, which are woven 

into the texture of his body and mind, and inscribed in every 

hreath of air, and every foot of ground. By their means, the 
Creator will inflict on him the precise kind and degree of punish 

“mont which his conduct merits, and which will best serve to recall 

Him to a due estimate of the privileges which he contemns. 

Bal, when an individual prefers to avail himself of the advantages A man's duties 
of living in society, of the hpseat protection which other men’s‘? Solty; 
skill and courage afford, of the social pleasures which their in- 
telligence and attainments present, and, above all, when he claims 
their sympathy, support, and relief in sickness and in old age— 
which every man living in society virtually does: he becomes bound 
| to perform his duty to it in return; and society acquires a right 
| to enforce the performance of that duty, a2 the fundamental condition 
‘on which it allows him to reap the benefit of its arrangements and 
institutions. 

What, then, are the duties which the individual owes to nociety' (1.) 1 To pre- 
‘His first duty, in compensation for the advantages it confers on him, fear sees 
is obviously to acquire bodily habits calculated, according to the laws 
of organisation, which neither he nor society can alter, to preserve 
himself in health, that he may be fitted for his allotted sphere of 
action, and may avoid diffusing disease by infection around him, 

Tt is on this principle that society has the right to enforce the 
ordinary regulations of police in towns It ordains every citizen to 
put forth from his dwelling all refuse and noxious substances, and 
employs men to collect and carry them away: This is not done in 
the country, because there, individuals who neglect this duty, injure 
only themselves and their domestic dependents, ‘The same principle 
will authorize the enforcement of still higher hygienic regulations in 
towns; and, in point of fact, the statute 9th and 10th Victoria, e. 96, 

passe, authorises the magistrates of towns, on receiving a 
certifieato signed by two duly qualified medical practitioners, of the 
filthy and unwholesome condition of any dwelling-house or other 
building,” to compel the person complained of to abate the nuisance 
within two days. 

But I may go farther in the same direction. The individual who 
claims the benefits afforded by an advanced and intelligent state of 
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m the Jaws of God, which connect want with incapacity, mis- 
ture death with habits of filth, sloth, and intemperance. If 
man admits that he continues a subject of the Divine govern- 
{and, unless he be mad, he will not dispute this point), he 
with any show of reason, contest the right of society to train 
im and them moral and intelligent agents, fit to play their parts in 
he society of which they claim to be members.* 











is now an established principle in Political Economy, that The principles 
ernment ought not to interfere with Industry. This maxim was 7! Suate inte 
necessary when governors were little acquainted with the Industry; 
ral Jaws which regulate the interests of society. Their enact- 
n relating to trade were then generally failures, often doing 
h harm, and rarely accomplishing any good. But, if God actually 
the world by means of fixed, intelligible, and steadily operat- 
ug natural laws, designedly adapted to serve as guides to human 
duct ; and if prosperity and enjoyment be attainable only by con- 
g our institutions and conduct to these laws: it seems reason- 
conclude that, the science of human nature being once clearly 
doveloped, our rulers might considerably hasten the attainment of 
| Veneficial results, by adding the constraining authority of human 
| laws to enactments already instituted by the Creator. Natural laws 
do exist, and the Creator punishes if they be not obeyed. ‘The 
evils of life are these punishments. Now, if the great body of With social 
intelligent men in any State saw clearly that a course of action ™*™ationss 
pursued by the ill-informed of their fellow-aubjects was the cause of 
continual suffering, not only to the evil-doers themselves, but to the 
community ; it appears to me allowable, that they should stop its 
continuance by legislative enactment. If the majority of the middle 
classes resident in towns were to petition Parliament, at present, to 
order shops in general to be shut at eight o'clock, or even at an 
earlier hour, to allow time for the cultivation of the rational faculties 
of the men and women engaged in them, it would be no repre- 
hensible stretch of power to give effect to the petition. It would 
| to no evil, if the ignorant and avaricious were prevented by 
froin continuing ignorant, and forcing all their competitors in 
trade to resemble them in their defects, If the Creator have so 


} National Education, pp. 6-9. 
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there are still, I sincerely trust, great spirits walking this earth able 
and willing to do as much for the education of the people. 
Education I acknowledge that water can never, by its own motion, nw 
gulated b the higher than its fountain head, and neither can education, by whst- 
most intelli- ever machinery imparted, go beyond the intelligence of the edv- 
st cators, But it is possible to construct a watercourse which shull 
waste the water, obstruct its flow, and prevent it from ever rising to 
the level of its source. So it is with education. Place itin the 
hands of men whose chief object is not to promote the temponl 
well-being of the people but attach them to a creed, and you throw 
obstructions in the path of the philanthropy and intelligence whieh 
would devote themselves to this end.’ 


1 Letter to Richard Cobden, of 11th October, 1852 See “ Life,” by Charla 
Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 315. 


CHAPTER IL 


| THE RELATION TO RELIGION OF A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION UNDER GOVERNMENT. 





1, THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND THEOLOGY—THE 
RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 


grand obstacle to the establishment of a National System 
Education, supported by taxation, is the “ Religious Difficulty.” 
us inquire into its nature, and the objects of those who inter- 
it. 


| In discussions of this subject, three terms aro in frequent ‘use, Definitions of 


‘it is necessary clearly to understand. ‘Those are— Secular (1) Setar 


Education,” * Religion,” and “Theology.” The word “ Secular,” 

| from seculum, an age, means things belonging to time as 

from eternity. It means things belonging to 

‘his world ; and Secular Education, therefore, signifies instruction in 

which exist in us and around us, in our present state of being, 

by knowing which we may vastly increase our temporal pros- 

perity and happiness, and avoid much temporal suffering. Secular 

Shings, or things of this world, are not the opposites or antagonists 

Mf the interests of eternity. They are a portion of them with which 

Wwe are necessarily much concerned in this state of being, and as 
Such I beg that you will understand them.’ 


The word “ Religion” expresses a Sentiment, an emotion, or a state (2)** Religion” 
of feeling, and is distinct from Intellectual conception. Theand universal, 


history of man in every age and country proves the innateness of 
the Religious Sentiment in his mind, though its intensity, like that 
of all his other emotions, is different in different individuals and 
tations, In some, it is so feeble that they are scarcely, if at all, 
fomscious of its existence. In this respect, it resembles the love of 
tusic and the power of producing it. Some savage tribes make 
mly a series of monotonous sounds, in measured time, by beating 
om a rode drum with a stick, and this they call music. The Scotch- 
| > See page 267, for further remarks on the meaning and application of the 
term Secular; also letter on the subject, by Mr Williams, in the Appendix. 
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lifference, aversion, or contempt; and, in a similar state of mind, 
eee tons repays his contumely by treating English Theology 
g spirit. When enlightened, although they differ 

m py reansl eack baiewitti maar 
the Channel, aguin, to Catholic Ireland, and there you find OF Ireland. 
at the Pope and Councils have fashioned other standards of faith, 

d that the priests have woven them into the warp of the Irish 
ind, and this web constitutes its Religion. 
ag the clergy of different secta have woven notions about Other lemonts 
government and ceremonies into the warp, and made these" ytigion” 
appear portions of Religion ; and men fight for and defend them, 
with a3 much zeal as if they were attributes of God. 

You can now understand why it is that we are afflicted with The reason of 
ach deadly strifes and hatred in the name of Religion. “Tho “Msiousstrife 
da that intercept the heavens from us, come not from the 





h is, but from the earth.” The thing we call Religion is a 
compound web; and when our neighbour shows us his fabric of 
us opinion, and calls it Divine, we, into whose minds it has 
‘not been woven, survey it with the eye of reason, and pronounce it 
tly pure and partly spurious in its threads. Our neighbour's 
tional feeling receives a rude shock; he beeomes angry, and 
ittacks our web of opinion in his turn, and treats it in a similar 
y- Neither of us, in general, is capable of examining closely 
and calmly the threads that constitute the woof of his own web, 
nd hence discord is interminable. 
How is this unhappy state of things to be brought to a close? Rational and 
Dr Duff, the missionary from the Church of Scotland to the Hin- Scientific ede 
Baste waote home that preaching Christianity had tint little effect an fer these ell 


' “Send me teachers of Natural Science to instruct these people in the 
order and laws of nature, to open their understandings to truth and 
falechood, to things that are ral and things that are fanciful, and to 
teach them to reason ; and, after they are 80 instructed, I shall 
convert them.” In other words, he wished for men to pick ont the 
“threads of superstition from their minds, and to substitute natural 
- trath ; and, when the web was so prepared, he would be able to add. 
‘the woof of Christian doctrine. By a similar process, perhaps, we 
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before explained, it is the truest with which they are 


‘2. THEOLOGY SHOULD NOT BE TAUGHT IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


We divide Education into two branches : 
Fir Sse abeliras Sra sh ID RE NS sa 

by with it 
d Bleak in ts ceca pnd genes cand et 


of an individual in a life to come. That of Secular 
action is, to impart such knowledge and habits of action as may 
ace to well-being in the world in which we now live. We 
to disjoin these two branches, and to establish a separate 
thool for each.* 


| Has the State a right to educate all the faculties of man? We 

sve already answered, that it has a right to train and educate every 
y to the extent to which its action is necessary to enable the 
aal to discharge his social duties, and no farther. It is 
d to train Veneration, for example, to respect and yield 
nce to every Scriptural precept, and every natural law, which 
‘irectly affect the welfare of the social body ; but has it a right to 

ree men to embrace and venerate any doctrine which has ita issues 
ly in a future state of existence? Society, such as wesee it, does 
eevee! the grave. Therefore, only individuals in their 
i are concerned in matters of oternity ; and on 


is Bibject, thir bininght fo entire freedom of judgment and 


Pith depth and magnitude of that interest is eufficient to secure 





such teaching, necessarily implies or secures instruction in 
oral duties Assuming that, during the last century, the 


peech delivered in Edinburgh, in 1851, on National Education ; from the 
[2 ce slao the Appendis, for an excellent exposition of this position, by 


lrew Combe, “On the Introduction of Religion into Common Schools,” 
a “Asticle on Secular Education, in the Mestminster Review, of July, 1852. 


‘The two divi- 
sions of educa- 


What faculties 
should the 
State educate t 


of teaching of this class of Religious doctrines up to the 
ds of the faculties; but no amount, however unlimited, tary agency, 


& 
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‘jecting the course of Providence in nature as a source of instruc-The effects of 
fon, each places in the hands of the young its own Cotechism of gr Keision’ 


betrines, its Liturgy, ite Confession of Faith, orits other articles of 
elief ; and, with the most pertinacious assiduity, labours to imprint 
hese indelibly on the memory, and to imbed them in the affections 
fitspupils. Meanwhile, many of tho sects denounce the Catechisms, 
aturgies, and Confessions of certain others as unsound, unseriptural, 
od dangerous to the eternal welfare of the people. Here, then, is 
record unquestionably Divine, in so far as we read it rightly, 
aperseded and set aside for books of human compilation, denounced 
8 unsound by large masses of the community, 


The effect of this on education is described by Mr Horace On Education. 


ffann,’ in the following words :—“ After the particular attention 
rhich I gave to this subject (Religious Instruction) both in England 
nd Scotland, I can say, without any exception, that, in those 
chools where Religious creeds, and forms of faith, and modes of 
vorship, were directly taught, I found the common doctrines and 
junctions of Morality, and the meaning of the preceptive parts of 
he Gospel, to be much Jess taught and much less understood by the 
mpils than in the same grade of schools and by the same classes 
(€ pupils with us,” in Massachusetts, where the teaching of all 
ectarian doctrines in Common Schools is prohibited by law. Is not 
his sacrificing Christianity itself at the shrine of Sectarianism? 


‘The elements of which a sect is composed are the points in which Tho socts must 
differs from other sects ; and its existence depends on the suoceas ‘rarmlly 


od nasiduity with which it infuses a knowledge of and reverence 
or these into the minds of the young. It represents them as sub- 
ects of the utmost importance to their temporal and eternal welfare, 
{m the estimation of its zealous leaders, they greatly surpass in 
practical, as well as Religious importance, the order of nature. If 
(my sect were to cease investing its points of difference with the 
lighest reverence in the estimation ‘of its pupila, and begin to 
nagnify the truth and utility of the doctrines in which all are 
igreed, it would commit felo de se. Its dissolution and fusion into 
the general body of Christian believers would be inevitable and 
(peedy. The more completely, therefore, the different sects obtain 
{he command of education, the greater will be the obstacles to the 
introduction of the order of nature into schoola 


+“ Roport of an Educational Tour in Germany and Parts of Great Britain and 
[reland,” by Horace Mann, Esq, ; with Preface and Notes, by W. B. 
Hedgvon, (London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.)—(G. C.) 
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own consciences answer the appeal, and let them act as their | 

tonsciences dictate, Will no teachers arise, embued with know- ] 
of the order of nature, as unfolded in Science, and, with faith 

“In its adaptation to the human faculties, communicate it, under the | 

“sanction of the Religious Sentiments, to the young, as a help to | 

‘guide them through the thorny paths of life? Yes! Such teachers 

exist, and they lack only the countenance of the enlightened laity 

|to follow the strong impulses of their affections and understandings, 

‘and accomplish this great improvement in Secular instruction.’ 

| Moreover, under the sectarian system, not only is tho advancing Sectarianixm 

Intelligence of the people shackled by the consecrated errs of the eeligtoqand 

Dark Ages, but the most vigorous and profound thinkers among the cleri- 

‘clergy of all denominations are subdued and held in thraldom by "sts 

‘their feebler brethren. The men of inferior endowments and intel- 

‘Tigence take their stand on the accredited dogmas, which they 

‘cherish because they are in accordance with their own narrow and 

| prejudiced perceptions ; and they resist every liberal idea and study 

that has the most remote appearance of conflicting with their pre- 

‘conceived ideas’ As they exert a great influence over a half-educated 

‘people, trained to rogard their doctrines with holy reverence, the 

‘more powerful minds too generally retire from the field, and leave 

to them an undisputed sway. 

The best interests of society suffer from this unhappy state of And hindors 
|things ; whercas, if nature were taught as tho harmonious ally of a {ie pent tier 
sounder interpretation of Christianity, the men endowed with the 
profoundest intellects and the purest and most elevated emotions, 
would Jead the general mind, and we should constantly advance. 

Tn the present time, the leaders of the Calvinistic sects are strenu- 

exerting themselves to bring back the public sentiment to 
the opinions of the middle of the seventeenth century; and if they 
do not succeed, it is Science alone which will prevent this consum- 
mation of their Iabours* 





The struggle between the sects to obtain possession of the schools 
commenced with the Reformation, Luther, Calvin, and Knox 
urged education as the only means of making good their conquests 
from Catholicism. They saw that the school was an admimble 


‘This refers to the Secular Schools then in operation, an account of which 
Bi given chap. vii p. 201, 
* Science and Religion, pp. 271-5, 
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in which the working classes aro also deeply interested, is—* What Seetarian etn- 
shall we do to provide wholesome food, comfortable raiment, plea-ga’r Ge” 
sant dwellings, and tho harmless luxuries of life, for our wives, our Whole people: 


children, and ourselves?” Secular education, or instruction in 

| God's works of creation and in the laws which he has imposed on 

‘them, which are the fountains of human well-being on earth, must 

“Begiven Free in our Common Schools, before the people ean rise 

to the dignity of intelligent administrators of this world, and cease 

_ = of competition with the steam-engine and 
horse.* 


The best of all reasons, in our opivion, why Secular instruction From the dif. 


should be separated from Religious instruction is, that it is tmpos- 
sible, in the present state of opinion, to unite them in a manner 
that will satisfy the whole people ; or, what is practically the same 
thing, an overwhelming majority of them, And thie is an indis- 
‘pensable condition in any efficient system of National Education. 

In regard to the doctrines to be believed, and the conduct to be 
pursued as the means of securing salvation in the world to come, 
|and also in regard to the form of church government sanctioned by 
‘Scripture ; thero exist great, and, at present, irreconcilable differences 
‘of opinion among men equally enlightened, benevolent, and sincere. 
Hence the conscientious Episcopalian declines to allow his children 
to be instructed in the religious standards of the Church of Scot- 
land, while the Presbyterian objects to the instruction of his chil- 
dren in Episeopal tenets. The Roman Catholic protests against the 
doctrines and church government of both, as unauthorised by 
Seripture, and dangerous to the souls of men; while the Protestant 
sects denounce the Church of Rome as the promulgator of “soul 
destroying” errors. The practical question is,—How, while these 
and many other differences exist, is the Religious instruction of the 
uchole people to be accomplished ? 

‘The multitude of neglected and vicious children who infest the 
streets and lanes of our large towns are the offspring of Roman 
Catholic, socialist, or other dissenting parents, who, although they 
may not frequent any place of public worship themselves, still 
cling to some form of faith, or of unbelief, whieh induces them to 
withhold their children from the religious teaching of the Church 
of England or of Scotland. Woe saw it lately asserted, on the 

+ Speech in Edinburgh, in 1851, on National Education ; from the Scotemev. 
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It is in vain to urge as an objection, that ignorant and debased Which should 
| parents cannot be expected to give Religious instruction to their ftovide lt Or 


children. In urging this, you fight with a shadow, because Secular 
educationalists have never propounded such an idea as the objection 
assumes, Their fundamental proposition is, that, in order to in- 
duce the children of all sects to enter a school for SkounaR instruc 
| tion, it is necessary to separate that school from the school in which 
| we propose to teach Roligious doctrines, about which scets differ in 
| opinion. They urge, as earnestly as your Grace, the establishment 
‘of Religious Schools, but separute from the Secular, and managed, not 
‘by one sect, as you propose, nor by hostile sects, but by individuals 
Delonging to each sect, who shall charge themselves with the Religi- 
‘ous instruction of the young belonging to their own persuasion. 


Why do we propose to give such instruction in Secular schools Why National 


as shall be acceptable to all sects? Because the order of God's 
Secular providence is the same for Jew and Gentile, Roman Catholic 
| and Protestant, believer and unbeliever. ‘The sun shines on them 
alike, ripens their corn by the same process, warms them by the 
| same influence ; and its retreat to the distant regions of the south 
leaves them all alike enveloped in winter's desolation, The atmo- 
sphere carries health or sickness, the storm destruction, and the fire 
warmth or torture, to all alike, according as they expose themselves, 
wisely or unwisely, to the action of the elements, The laws of 
| social well-being, which determine the production and distribution 
‘of wealth, the destitution of some, and the riches of others, are the 
same toall And Secular instruction means the communication of 
these and other natural things and agencies. 


schools should. 
Secular 


“I propose to erect schools to teach the children of all classes who The nature of 
choose to attend them, free of expense, the structure and functions of {he Secular 


relation of man to these objects and laws; the facts of Social 
Economy ; and, above all, the laws of Morality and Religion, and 
the indispensable necessity of our observing them, in order to attain 
prosperity : and we must train the young to act on this knowledge, 
1 From letter of 2ist January 1852, to the Duke of Argyle, in reply to a 
‘apeech of the latter, delivered in Glasgow, on the ‘* Church of Scotland Endow- 
qwent Scheme,” in which he criticised a lecture of George Combe's, On thw 
P ive Influence of the Natural Sciences and the Shorter Catechiam on 
the Civilization of Scotland’ ; also article on Secular Edneation, in Weetminsder 
Review for July, 1853. 
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fination, 1 ins m te inciude all tru 
ture, all reputedly true histories of human events, a 
iv of Morality and Religion, necessary for the right or 
of practieal conduct in the affains of life.* 








Lord Jolin Russell, in a speech delivered by him in the He 


‘Speck at Paisley, in 1851, on National Education, from the Nurth 
Daily Mail. 
* Letter to Mra Whatel, 
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* by Charles Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 
vol, ii, p. 286. 
























How should Religion be taught ? 


on the 4th April 1853, in introducing a scheme of 
Education, is reported by The Times to have said s 






ect, especially by Mr Combe, whose name, no doubt, will be well 
rem mbered by the House, What he prince ergs ey OC: 
rfect views are taken with respect to Religious subjects; that 
very often those rules which the Almighty has laid down for our 
e in this life, so far from being followed, aro wilfully or 
ly set at nought; and that it is the business of the school- 
t to teach those laws of Social Economy and of Physiology by 
the people of this kingdom may be better instructed in eon- 
ng themselves, so ns to enable them to avoid that course of 
and misery into which too many of them fall. It will, how- 
be obvious to the House that this is a proposul different from 
it was the apparent proposal, as at first put forth, of the advo- 
of the Secular system. The proposal, aa it stands nakedly in 
firat declaration of their views, amounts to this,—give exclusively 
lar instruction in the schools, and leave Religion to be taught 
by the ministers of Religion, The second view of the 
b however, is this,—There is a Natural Theology which should 
taught in the schools, but Christianity should not be taught 
re, Now, that appears to me a view certainly more extensive, 

and undoubtedly far more dangerous, than that which the advocates 
of Secular education first set out with. My belief is that the people 
of this country acted with a right instinct, when, upon asvociating | 
[together and devoting their money for the purpose of education, | 
‘they declared openly that there should be a Religious taining in the ] 
schools, and that that Religious training should comprise all the great | 
‘doctrines of Christionity.” ! 

~ Lord John Russell commits an error, if he means that, while the Carkldantie 
‘ailvocates of a purely Secular education proposed that Christianity RotcrRrs 

Be tatight/ hy tha elargy, or by teachers anibiariasl Wy (are, element 

fn a separate school, I proposed to exclude such teaching altogether. 
Tn none of my published works does any such proposition appear, 
but the reverse. I have advocated toaching Christianity in separate 

r and I do so still; because the people are Christian: and I 
outrage every principle of religious liberty and common eense, 
I propose that persons, whose highest hopes and fears are 

ound up in the Christian religion, should, in any way, be precluded 
from haying it taught to their children. 
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4. THE ADVANTAGES OF TILS RXCLUSION OF THEOLOGY FROM 


| A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


Tam prepared for the charge being made, that this is a proposal The Secular 


‘constitute infidelity the basis of National Education ; because the 
Jer of nature, even when coincident with and sanctioned by 
wistinnity, is regarded by some minds as infidel. But I deny 
at teaching the order of nature by which human happiness is 
vernvd, is infidelity. Those who contend that it is so, forget 
in this view, God himself would be the author of a great 
of infidelity ; for the whole Jewish dispensation was one 
had its sanctions exclusively in its temporal consequences. 
| orale tagratetlt The supernatural portion of 
e Jewish Dispensation related chiefly to the nation in its national 
pacity, and, in the opinion of some Christian sects, it is continued 
the present day. These sects regard the existence of the Jews 
(a distinct people, unamalgamated with the races among whom 
ey are dispersed, as a standing miracle. But we do not perceive 
@ personal conduct of the individual Jewish men and women 
hom we know, to be now regulated by supernatural acts of divine 
(ministration ; and is there reason to believe that, even before the 
Spersion, a miracle was resorted to, in order to reward or punish 
ch private Jew who obeyed or transgressed the commandments? 
a future state was not clearly revealed to the Jews, and if their 
‘rsonal conduct waa not formerly, and is not now, regularly 
warded or punished by supernatural acts in this life, it seems to 
ow that, in their individual capacities (when not reached by the 
itute Inw), they were, and are, left under the ordinary adminis. 
tion of the laws of nature; and if so, on what principle can 
ion in these Inws be called “godless?” Besides, no one 
K fo exclude the teaching of the Seripture doctrines relative 
eternity. All that is recommended is to provide for the teaching 
these to the children of each sect according to the views and 
ishes of their parents, at separate hours, and by separate teachers 
om those engaged by the State. 
We are told, however, that this proposed separation of Secular 
bm Doctrinal Religious teaching, is “a gigantic system of godless * 
(ueation.” With great doference to the excellent individual who 
tered these words,’ the case appears to mo in a different light, 


4 Sir Robert Inglis, MP. for Oxford ; many others also so charncterinod it. 
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substantial, and practical. It would smite deep into the 
hearts, and live there, associated with questions of love and 

for the teacher and his doctrines, instead of being, as at 
, too often hated and expelled from the memory, under the 
ion of blows and drudgery associated with it in our Common 










in the next place, the understandings of teachers and the public It would im- 
open to the real nature and unspeakable importance of Oe 
Secular branch of public instruction ; and it would acquire a our schools. 
a of substantive reality and practicability which it has 


* palpable, and the advantages of teaching them apart so eon- 
‘spicaous, that men will wonder at their great repugnance to sever 
them. They will see that, while the supernatural constitutes the 
basis of the faith that is to lead to salvation, the fixed, permanent, 
‘and undeviating elements of nature form the ground-work on which 
{temporal well-being reposes, and out of which it must be educed by 
human intelligence and effort. 

Not only is there this palpable distinction, but the action of the tt-wonld give 
‘mind in studying the different branches is widely dissimilar, Tn Co'7eot habits 
Jearning Theology, resting on a supernatural basia, the intellect, in 
‘many instances, must yield itself up to the emotions of awe, wonder, 
reverence, hope, and fear; ‘Faith is the evidence of things not 
\seen.” In studying Secular Science, on the contrary, the intellectual 

is reversed. Everything must be closely observed, pro- 
foundly analysed, and rigidly investigated. The pupil who, under 
‘the present system of training, goes into actual business without any 
distinct perception of the line of demarcation between faith and 
‘reason, is prone, in many temporal matters, to act with a neglect of 
due investigation, and a blindness to inevitable consequences, which 
‘are evidently referrible to the habits of easy trust and reliance which 
‘he has acquired in the department of Faith. How often do we see 
‘sincerely religious persons relying on prayer as a means of securing 
health, while, through lnck of physiological knowledge, they are 
‘living in habitual violation of the laws on which God has seen 
proper to make this blessing depend! How many prayers are 
offered up for the success of mercantile and manufacturing enter- 
prises by religious men, who, in conducting them, have disregarded 
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avowal of these opinions, and Pocosing maria abies ae 
‘only romedy for it, procceds from blindness to its cause, Let the fandencies 
Becaiocs of orthodoxy cases to obelroch the iniredactlon of Seatac 
knowledge into our schools, and let them try the power of a clear 
and forcible exposition, to the youthful mind, of God's agency in 
; nature, accompanied by an appeal to the Religious Emotions, as a 
cure for this form of unbelief, and reserve their horror until this 
teaching, too, has failed, as theirs has done, to render these indi- 
viduals religious. Horror and abuse of our erring brethren may be 
reserved, till we have fulfilled our own duty towards them in a 
‘rational form, as well a3 in a benevolent and religious spirit.* 


eee ecemicne on tho, teshing 6 etalon fs wel 6 Baar eos: Anblgnong 
tantly occurs from the ambiguity of the terms employed, especially of the termsin this 
"word “ Religion,” from which the foregoing utterances of George Combe are {scission dis- 
“nat quite free. icorbricschagpe Seiler pe nbostat bie reales 

times, and to different persons, to whom he had to accommodate his 

Given aficr 1851, when be did so moch good service to the discussion by, his 

clear and happy distinction between Religion and Theology, as warp and woof, 

the uses the same ambiguous term “Religion” in both senses. “Secular” 


Ee cde asia to: Claw nid, voor ta cis eapattocenice ere 
Religion” or “Natural Theology.” What he would have excluded from these 
schools is that department of Religion” that relates to the other world, 
Sd Dasa al pare rmetina a irinee ier Bbesen es | Trice 
from the ‘‘ Natural, “ Spiritual” as distinguished from ‘‘Secular,” and “'Theo- 
‘Togy™ as distinguished from “ Religion," and which he would have taught by 
‘parents and churches. George Combe's position on this much-controverted 

may be exhibited thus :— 
I. To ae rxotv pep in National Schools ; and 

by the National teachers there— 

1 subjects relating to this world : t.¢., 

all the subjects and sciences which 

describe and. interpret it; and therv- | “Secular” 


fore, subjects. 
2. Universal Religion, or that department 
of “ Religion * called ‘* Natural." Included 
Ul. To Bx excrupEen from National Schools ; Guide tila 


| 
and taught by parents and churches — 
1. All subjocta relating to dhe other world : ) espisitunt” ( e, aa, 
i.e, the special “Theology” of parents | or «theo ion ad 
and sects, logical" “ Religious." 
2 Universal Religion, as far ax it beare | sabjects, 
on this special “ Theology.” 
Bait] 
1 Westminster Review of July, 1852, p. 22. 
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f their schemes being opposed by the Voluntary educationists ; in 
ul which movements, George Combe was a prominent actor, The 
le in England has already been briefly given, p. 237. 
‘A similar straggle went on in Scotland. In 1850," aamocia th [Toe ohare 
the lending dissenters was formed for promoting a scheme of gi stagle 
onal Education under Government, and a “ Manifesto” was 
mued declaring their views, on account of which they were known 
‘The Manifesto Party.” George Combe and his friend, James 
‘impson, “were excluded from participation in the project, as 
ous persons." The former published his reasons against 
me, in a pamphlet distributed gratis. In 1851, the Secular 
onists prepared a Non-sectarian Bill for Scotland, which was 
nted to Parliamont by Lord Melgund, in Juno of that year, 
we Combe having greatly holped his Lordship in the prepara- 
én of the Bill. The Bill was lost by the narrow majority of 13, 
ing 137 against 124. This dofeat, which they hailed as a great 
ory, only roused the Secular Education party to renewed and more 
west efforts. ‘The Glasgow Public School Association was formed 
p- 224), and a series of mectings held, in 1851, all over the 
niry, in which George Combe took a moet active part, in valuable 
speeches, which have been quoted in this work. In 1852, he still 
further assisted the cause by a very able article on “ Seoular Educa- 
on,” in the July number of the Westminster Review, written at the 
uggeation of his friend the editor, Dr Chapman, which gives an 
dimirably clear, full, and earnest résumé of the whole subject, 
Jembodying his latest conclusions, which is given in this work, in 
{the present Par 
‘The Secular educationists continued their agitation in both Eng- The final suc- 
[land and Scotland, till their efforts were greatly crowned with success Sevntar party. 
‘in the passing of the English Education Bill in 1870 and the Scotch 
[in 1872, in which most of the points for which they had ¢o long and 
‘30 strenuously contended were embodied. For an account of these 
| struggles, sce the Introduction, and p. 240; and, for fuller details, 
bes Combe's “Life,” by Charles Gibbou, vol. ii, ». Index.— 
Edit.) 


1. SCHEMES OF NATIONAL EDUCATION UNDER GOVERNMENT 
OPPOSED BY GEORGE COMBE. 


George Combe thus gives his opinion of the scheme of the 
|* Manifesto” party of 1850:—“ Two schemes for accomplishing 
| 
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jon, it will be contributed partly by Roman Catholics, 

srians, Jews, and Deists; and yet the orthodox majority of 
ids of families will set the convictions and rights of these parties 
hought in the management of the schools." 


eorge thus expresses his opinion of the Committee of Council 
based on the Minutes of 1846 :-— 


ts, and to allow to God’s Providence a fair field for working out its 
neficial ends, Disguise the fact as we will, the order of nature 
other words, God's Secular Providence—is a power which, in 
world, shapes our destinies for weal or woe ; while the peculiar 
tines of sectarianism only exalt: the consequence and power of 
teachwrs, and the few zealous laymen who constitute their 


of August and December 1846, to every sect, to enable 


ally to endow discord.* It is deserting the shrine of reason 
of moral and religious principle, and bowing at that of 
rejudies and bigotry. It is renouncing all reverence for God's 
I ee, as revealed in the course of nature; forevery one of the 
pect if it does not exclude, deny, and denounce the order of nature 
8 source of practical instruction to the young, at least practically 

it as a matter of small importance compared with its own 
dogmas, To give them the public money to enable them to 
this course of instruction more effectually, is to encourage 
in placing their own wisdom high above that of the Creator. 
is this the worst feature of the case, To make the teaching of 

god's onder of Providence in nature as religious truth, if the Dogmas 
not taught along with it, an insurmountable objection to grant- 
public aid to Secular schools," is actually treating the Divine 









4 See “Life,” by Charles Gibbon, vol. ii, p. 290. 
® George Combe said the Minutes should be called '' Minutes of Council to 
sectarian religions teaching, and to perpetuate sectarian obstructions 
(anid disputes with increasing bitterness to the last generation. See his ** Life,” 
by Charles Gibbon, vol. iL p. 237. 

® The Secular Schools, though making frequent applications to Government, 
frore refused all aid hy Grants, because the Bile was not taught. See . 287. 


Every motive of duty and interest, therefore, calls on the laity Education 
} the legislature to disenthral education from the dominion of Stould not be 





0 vole money, therefore, as was done under the Minutes of Objections to, | 
the Committee 


t to educate its own members in its own Religious doctrines, is of Council. 
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the different meetings held in favour of National Secular Edu- The National 
‘in Scotland in 1851, George Combe submitted a resolution Kible Belool 
r to the following — 
the meeting approve of the basis of the Association for 
nal Public School Education in England and Wales, expressed 
following words :—" This Association is formed to promote 

bli: nt, by law, in England and Wales, of a system of 







rt Secular instruction only, leaving to parents, guardians, 


to Theology and the Churches, jr of propionate. by hat ewe oe 
on, George Combe’s friend, in a series of propositions submitted by him views of the 
namerons meetings held, in 1851, in favour of Secular Education, # is 
both spoke. “The conditions which have always appeared to me sin oe 
to a just system of National Exducation, practicable with a population Né edu. 
vie to a great numbor of religious denominations, are the following — 
‘That education shall embruce both Secular and Religions instruction. 2d. 
that department of Religious instruction which inculeates the creede or 
ous of special Theologics, shall uot be given in the Secular school; so 
‘the Secular school, imparting natural knowledge only, may be open to all, 
tive of their religions persuasions, Sd. That the Secular teacher shall 
_give special Theological instruction, but confine himself to the daty of im- 
ing Religious fecling in the minds of his pupils, by the demonstration of 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, as manifested in His natural institu- 
"tions—in other words, Universal Theology. 4th. That the Sccular teacher shall 
‘not be subjected to any special Theologionl test whatever, Sth. That no de- 
“Hemination or sect professing a special Theology aball control or interfore with 
instruction given in the Secular school, 6th. Thnt the State shall not 
rfere with the right of any sect to impart their own specific Theology to the 
of their own persuasion ; but shall provide Secular education only for 
whole people. 7th. That the parent shall not be controlled in 
‘special eal instruction which his child shull receive, and the 
4 shall give it. Sth. That, asa logical sequence to the foregoing conditions, 
‘the Holy Scriptures shall not be a Seoular school-book, any of its versions, 
‘in that school ; but shall be committed, as their guide in instructing 
young, to the parent and pastor alone. Lastly, That it is the paramount 
daty and high privilege of the clergy, the most numerous body of teachers in 
‘the country, toundertake the instruction of the young in the special Theology 
of their own 
The principle involved in the question of Free Education. has been much 
debated on both sides. To universal Free Education, Sep by oats the 
Arequent objection, that it is pauperising, is fallacy, because the education 
given is altogether paid for by the people. In favour of Free Education, see 
‘the able work on ‘The Free School system of the United States,” by Francis 
Adams, Secretary of the National Education Lengue (London, Chapman and 
‘Hall, 1875), the fallest exposition of the subject yet written; and, on 
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hes and chapels being banished to the separate schools, they 
d exert their understandings to render the Secular instruction 
iy tfor its end. In a brief apace of time, comparatively, 
would, by the sheer necessity of their position, be forced 
the real merits of Secular instruction, and having discovered 
, they would act on them. 
iis takes placein America, Mon like Horace Mann, Dr Howo, The efsats of 
1 Henry Barnard,’ have an influence there which no individual ‘M system 
field in this country, unless avowedly sectarian, and then he 
a act only on his own sect, and under the trammels of his 
d. The ignorance of the natural conditions of Well- 
which still prevails in the United States, is the cause why in- 
n in this knowledge is not, to a large extent, introduced into 
schools; but their laws leave the doors open for the entrance 
fa higher state of knowledge, and give the professors of it a legiti- 
us right to urge ita introduction, which is wholly wanting here, 
| You, my respected friend, in Parliament, stand in the position 1s certain 
i Horace Mann does in America. You have a right to lay bare Sith ica 















satisfied. Leave it to the people who pay, to teach what they 
limiting the instruction in the Secular school to the conditions 


d to that end will, sooner or later, find their way into the schools, 
“and all the sooner that there will be no rival objects to exclude them. 
One word more : (asking bed al mt ok tcl ahi enAeg BE 
‘Stoular and Religious teaching, but would not set out with prohibiting jes) 
Such a union where it was desired by others.” Noithor should if Tena Ne 
Bierce eye tn 8 National scheme, of avoiding injustice and skies 
ppression of the minority in such cascs, Whenever aschool district 
pers Phiy seth Ste davira t3 mix. thanl, ax in yor party 
by all means lot this be done ; only let the legislaturo provide that, 


* Regarding Dr Howe, see p. 122; and Kiddle and Schem’s “ Cyclopedia of 
Raneation.” Henry Barnard, like Horace Mann, has been one of the most 
educntioniste of the United States, and, indeed, of the world, 
lis great abilities to broaden and advance it, by unceasing labours, travels, 
writings. He is the author of numerous excellent works on the subject, 

epics nae Architecture,” ‘*National Education in Europe,” and 

Biography." Hoe has done more than any other to introduce the 

ienocaltias Bac tadas uns Rogie nusaaeencaas iy Gonabn 

the chicf works. He was born in Hartford, Connecticut, and still lives 
See the above Cyclopedia regarding him. 
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Tn advocating a Non-sectarian system of National Education, I The 
0 no ‘propose to deliver over scholars and teachers to Government 1 °* 4m" é 
with power to mould their minds into whatever forms our 
may prefer, as some advocates of Sectarian instruction pretend, 
United States of America have set us a bright example in this 
cp They have divided their country into convenient spaces, 


ts (Revised Statutes, 1835, title x., chap. 23), ondains, that 













eich children shall be instructed in reading, 
geography, arithmetic, and good behaviour, by teachers of 
ability and good morls” Larger districta, again, are 
d to maintain a school, ‘in which the history of the United 
book-keeping, surveying, geometry, and algebra, shall be 
” And, if the locality shall contain four thousand inhabi- 
8, the teacher shall, “in addition to all the branches above 
ited, be competent to instruct in the Latin and Greek lan- 
general history, rhetoric, and logic.” The law requires the 
itants to raise money by taxing themselves for supporting 
een ca seen to appoint committecs annually for 


George Combe thus describes the machinery for imparting ‘ Theo- 
ee 








from whatever school they may be attending, into a 
} which in most instances forms the basement storey of 
Sia ifieteh end there communicates ReBetoun tartenstlon to thers tn 
his own tencta. Ayain on Sundays, before sermon, between sermons, 

fter the afternoon service, the children are collected in the same 


yorter Catechism on the Civilization of Scotland,” delivered, in Edinburgh, 
| November, 1851. 

‘Science and Religion, p. 276. Farther dotails concerning the machinery by 

‘the schools are managed, and the taxes levied, in Massachusetts, will be 

an article in the Edinburgh Keview for July 1841, under the title of “Kdu- 

pin America” (G. C.); also in Part Fifth, chap. iv., of the present work. 




















CHAPTER IV, 


gS, IN OTHER COUNTRIES, OF NATIONAL UNSECTARIAN 
EDUCATION UNDER GOVERNMENT. 












L. YRE Bsrony oF He STRUGGLE REGARDING SHCULAR EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND, 


ructive example of the practical results of teaching Religious The period of 
irrespective of Natural Science and ite applications isterning in 
ded by Ireland; and I shall exhibit a brief outline of the schools: 
iistory of her educational efforts and their effects. 
The Church of England long wielded tho logislative powers of Protestantism 
nd, through the medium of the Irish Parliament, which was ™Y Ssh 
d of Protestants alone, Roman Catholics being rigidly 
e ‘These legislators apparently embraced literally, and 
ractically acted upon, the Church’s views of the nature of man, 
d held that there could be no beneficial education except that 
ich was based upon Religious trath,—and, moreover, that their 
church was the sole depository of that truth. They regarded 
Roman Catholic faith as fundamentally erroneous, and therefore 
I of affording a sound basis for Secular instruction. Under 
| these convictions, the Government of Ireland, “ for nearly the whole 
‘of the last century, laboured to promote Protestant education, and 
tolerated no other, Large grants of public money were voted for 
having children educated in the Protestant faith, while it was made 
transportable offence in a Roman Catholic (and if the party re- 
high treason) to act as a schoolmaster, or assistant to a 
or even as a tutor in a private family.’ The Acts 
passed for this purpose continued in force from 1709 to 1782. 
‘They were then repealed ; but Parliament continued to vote money 
for the support only of schools conducted on principles which were 
regarded, by the great body of the Roman Catholics, as exclusively 
| Protestant, until the present aystem (the Ivish National School 
system) was established in 1832.”* 
4 See Sth Anne, c. 3, and 9th William IIL, 0. 1.—(G, ©.) 


* See Letter from Lord Stanley to the Duke of Leinster, on the original 
formation of the National Board ; dated London, October 1831.—(G. C.) 
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© candid observer can doubt that the Irish Roman Catholic 
try ure sincerely and deeply devotional) deplorably deficient 
energy and industry, sunk in the lowest depths of help- 
iss poverty, and—under the sufferings engendered by want— 
utbulent and murderous, false in covenants, untrue os witnesses, 
d and impulsive in revengeful action, Truly, when viewed 
light, they do seem to realise the orthodox description of 
iuman nature; but this is only the dark side of their character. 
in more favourable circumstances, they are kindly, cheerful, affec- 
te, and respectful to superiors, showing that they still possess 
higher feclings of our nature ; but how fur may not their fearful 
berrations and deficiencies have been aggravated by the imperfec- 
ions of their training and education? ‘Their qualities asa race may 
nit obstacles to their improvement ; but this affords no apology 










u inid 
lxuriate in that of vice; and, in the present condition of Ireland," 
fe read the consequences attached by the Author of nature to the 
eglect and infringement of His lawa. We see the bewu-ideal of the 
teults of dogmatic teaching, when Secular instruction is dissevered 
tom it In England and Scotland, a higher natural endowment of 
tind in the people, and mora favourable circumstances, have led to 
te infusion of a certain amount of Secular instruction into the 
thools for Religious teaching ; but among the Irish peasantry, for 
lany generations, the priest alone was the instructor. Secular 
nowledge cultivates habits of correct observation of things which 
kist, of just appreciation of the effects of their qualities and modes 
£ action, and of forethought and consideration regarding the adap- 
ation of our conduct to their influences. Purely doctrinal teaching 
“that is, the cultivation of Wonder, Cautiousness, Hope, and 
feneration, as the leading emotions—fills the mind with fearful or 
ublime contemplations and aspirations, having their issues chiefly 
fp eternity ; and, as these doctrines appeal to faith more than to 
eason, they do not cultivate habits of exact observation and reflec- 
fon on this world’s constitution and laws, They do not necessarily 
firect the attention of the mind to the proper arrangement and 
|® George Combe speaks from personal knowledge and study of Ireland, in 
hich he waa greatly interested. See his “ Life,” by Charles Gibbon (Index). 
* This refers to 1848, when the above was written, 
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em private sources, and only made the channel of the 


fpecéeéds. ba mention,> that thie Bociety, a vithout no seo 
enforool “ the reading of the Holy Seriptures, without note ciimment 
nt, in all their schools ;” and that their efforts to teach the quire. 
“yen to adults, the right of unaided private interpretation 
Beameg enh wtih sbepects tonariiclass ct raliglons Realist 
Catholic clergy “exerted themsclves with energy and 
against. the system, The Commissioners of Edueation, 
5, sensible of the defects of the system, recommended the 
tment of two teachers in every school, one Protestant and the A Protestant 
Roman Catholic, to superintend separately the Religious 2744 Roman 
ion of the children ;” “but it was soon found that these teacher for 
Q fete|amsprasticahlo," and, -in 1828, a Committee of the ™ 
s of Commons “ recommended a system to be adopted, which 
d afford, if possible, a combined Literary, and a sepamte 
education, and should be capable of being so far adapted 

i ns Which prevail in Ireland 28 


patted Niecmposed of man: A a¢e. Coan 

See cana, including individualo of exalt slation 2 

Church,” and “of persons different riligtoos 

Seger ge pra aa vende ars 

beneficent object. The Commissioners 

a pure, upright, and enlightened spirit; and ous 

is, that “the ordinary school business, during 

ch all the children, of whatever denomination they be, are 

attend, and which is expected to embrace a competent 

hours in each day, is to consist exclusively of instruction Combined 
af knowledge which belong to Literary and Moral Sune ans, 

education. Buch extrcts from the Scriptures as are prepared under plous teaching, 

the sanction of the Board may be used, and are earnestly recom. stituted. 


FE 
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other persons as are approved of by the parents or guardians of the 
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teaching this to the people, Their books embrace the dlements of 
‘Literature, Science, Morals, und Religion, the latter gonorally ex- 
ete = Scripture language; but they contain few sectarian 


era ception iWin win menure mest with fom the Church 4 min 

of England, and many other religious sects? Tt was decried ax joie 
infidel and godless,” misrepresented, abused, and opposed, in the 

‘most unscrupulous and unmeasured terms, In the name of the 
‘religion of truth, the grossest misrepresentulion was resorted to, in 

order to excite the public indignation against it. But the excellent 

‘sense, truly Christian spirit, and calm temper of the Commissioners, 

“with the Archbishop of Dublin and the Roman Catholic Archbishop, 

‘Dr Munay, at their head, meekly sustained and triamphed over 

‘every hostile attack ; they persevered in their wise and virtuous 

measures prescribed by Parliament, and their success has been 
eeredingly grt 
Let us, then, briefly re-survey the history of education in the A reumé of 

sister kingdom. The Trish Government first left the Roman tehistory of 
Catholic population of that country for nearly a century to the tion. 
~ influence of Religious teaching alone, prohibiting, under the severest 
penalties, Secular instruction from being given to them, by the only 

class of persons from whom they would receive it, Secondly, it 

tried to connect Secular instruction with reading of the Protestant 
version of the Scriptures, as an indispensable condition; and its 

efforts on these two principles egregiously failed. Thirdly, the 

British and American Legislatures have established schools, sup- 
ported and controlled by the State, for communicating Secular and 
Religious instruction, exclusive of all peculiarities of sectarian faith ; 

and, in spite of violent and powerful opposition, they have been 
smccessful According to my reading of the order of creation, the 

failure of the sectarian, and the success of the universal system, 

afford instructive practical lessons to the statesmen; for beneficial 

results are at once the evidence and the reward of the soundness of 

the principles by which they are attained.” 


When Mr Buxton, in a recent discussion in the House of 
Commons,’ made the unwilling admission that the Irish system of 

+ Among their books, is an excellent little work on the “ Evidences” of 
Christianity, which has obtained the approbation of all the Commissioners. 
—(G6.C.) 

% National Education, pp. 28-35. In July, 1858. 
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te autumn of 1857, the number of National Schools was 
‘ich 1669 were “ vested,” and 3681 ‘“non-vested,” * 
listinction between “ vested” and “non-vested” schools is The rule as to 
the “vested” have been established chiefly at the cost of Religious in 
and community, the Board requires that persons of every 
nomination attending them shall have a right to receive, 
schoolrooms, at times set apart for the purpose, such Re- 
struction as their parents may provide for them. In “non 
* schoola, which have been built by private funds, the local 
rs may refuse this right, if they please, to persons of a 
persuasion from themselves, 
Tt will be observed that the sole point at issue hore, is the right 
I persons who have built schools entirely at their own ox- 
ense, and have had the property of them vested in themselves, to 
py the use of thom as places for giving Religious instruction to the 
iidren of persons who dissent from their views of religious truth. 
ail these schools, the Secular instruction is kept entirely distinct The Secular 
Religious instruction of a denominational kind, including, ‘Mtetion 
ia term, the reading of the Bible. Throughout the $350 schools the Religious, 
parts of Ireland—and whether the school is attended by both 
tanta and Catholics, or by Protestants or Catholics exclusively 
‘Secular instruction is given for four hours every day. Not 
ust be used, or a word spoken, during these four hours, by 
teachers, or patrons, which can give pain either to the re- 
| or political feelings of any person of any denomination. The 
‘ales of the Board-contain ample provisions for protecting the rights 
if conscience, and these extend equally to “non-vested” and to 
vested" schools, The patron of a “non-vested” school cannot 
joree any child attending it to read the Bible or learn the Catechism 
his own Church, during the four hours authorised for Secular 
ii The education given in both classes of schools is equally 
and equally free from all interference with religious liberty. 
‘These are the unquestionable facts regarding the constitution of The effects of 
hhe Irish System of National Education, and every candid person {he Pavia 
nay judge of its probable effect on the people. No doubt, a large 
portion of the schools are not attended by pupils of both denomina- 
In three-fourths of Ireland, where the poor are almost ex- 
ilusively Roman Catholic, such mixture ie impossible. Where the 
Protestant poor are numerous, and the Catholics also are numerous, 
[a mbe number in 1875 was 7267 National Schools; that is, of “Vested 
Schools," 2105; of “ Non-vested,” 5162, 
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for this audacious demand—owing to the “non-vested” They should be 
making over the majority of the schools to the management “°™s" 
i Churches, and the separation of the great majority of 

t boing consequently an accomplished fact already, a com- 

change in the direction would not make matters much worse. 

though this may be an apology, it ia not an argument; and it 

to be hoped that the Commissioners will look upon the whole 
“non-vested ” system as a provisional expedient, perhaps necessitated 

hy present circumstances, but to be gradually liberalised and finally 

not tightened and perpetuated.’ 


2. THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES, 
(L.) History of the State Schools of Massachusetts. 

Similar principles have obtained similar success in the United The general 
of North America. Although that country is ehamotorised {he'Ameriean 
‘a great varicty of zealous religious sects, yet it has established system. 
State schools, supported by public taxation, and superintended by 
‘State-appointed Boards of Education selected from all sects. In these 
the elements of Secular Inorcledge and of Universal Morality anc 
Retizin are taught, but all Sectarian teaching is excluded, this being 
| famished by the parents and pastors of the children at separate 
hours; and these achools, too, have succeeded. They also have been 
opposed by sectarian mon, and reviled as “infidel and godless ;” 
| but neverthless they have been successful, and are conferring in- 

| valuable blessings on the rising generation.* 


| At the present time (1841), no problem perhaps engages a larger 
| share of the attention of patriotic minds than the question, To what 


* From the Scotsman. of July 30, 1858, the last article on education written 
by George Combe, See his “Life,” by Charles Gibbon, vol. ii, p, 380, 
George Combe died on August 14, 1858. 

For the history and institutions of Irish education from the earliest times, 
| see /* Education in Ireland," by James Godlin (London ; Saunders, Otley, anc 
Co,, 1862), For an uccount of the present state of Education there, see 
‘Kiddle & Schem’s “'Cyclopwdia of Education,” and Dr Rigg’s ‘* National 

Education,” chap. vi. (London, Strahan & Co.). 

‘See alvo an account of a visit made by George Combe to Ireland and tv 
Archbishop Whately, and some interesting facts regurding Irish Education, in 
his “Life,” by Charles Gibbon, vol. ii, p, 228, 

* National Education, pp. 34-5, 
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eu ont ete ae ee 
b Begeenlly invested by, the Baty maar tis naiae Cee " 
on School Fund.” It was derived from the sale of lands in established. 
of Maine belonging to Massachusetta, and from certain 
si s for military services on the Government of the United States. 
statute ordained that the income of this fund should be paid 
ler annually to the “towns,” in proportion to the number of 
between the ages of four and sixteen yoars, within the 
ry of each ; but on the condition always, that the towns should, 
aX émposed on themsetves, raise a sum annually oqual to one 
ir and twenty-five cents (5s. 3d.) for every child between those 
comprised in their population, If any town fail to levy this 
it receives no share of the fund. The analogy between this 
Tegulation and that adopted by our own Government, of bestowing 
eter gh tele eal atl 
the inhwbitants who apply for it shall contribute an equal sum them- 















»s for the same purpose, will be at once recognised. 
An Act was passed in 1834, chap. 245, which provided, that Restrictions 
n under fiftesn years of age should not be employed in="gtct 
i unless they had attended school for “ at loast three months children. 
the twelve months next preceding any and every year in which 
uch child shall be so employed,” under a penalty of fifty dollars for 
ch offence, to be levied on the employer, to the use of the Common 
Schools in the town. 
‘The Legislature, by an Act passed in 1837, chap. 147, authorised Schoo! iibrw. 
hool districts to establish and maintain libraries and apparatus See 
or the use of the Common Schools; and to raise money from the 
bitants by taxation for that purpose, to an extent not exceed- 
ing thirty dollars the first year, and ten dollars in any subsequent 
‘year. This provision might, with great advantage, be imitated in 
Britain. 









The next step which followed was the appointment, in April Boerd of Halts 
1837, of a Board of Education, with a Secretary, The statute of Saleen 
‘that year, chap. 241, establishes a “Board of Education” for the appointed. 
State. Bria gtivenice, will: the advice of his council, was authorised 
te appoint eight persons who, together with the governor and lieu- 

ex-oficiis, constituted the Board. The persons 
appointed hold their office for eight years ; but ono retires evory year, 

4 ‘This was one of the conditions on which Grants were originally given to 
school. It has since been variously modified, and is not altogether departed. 
from, under the recent Acts of 1870, 1872, and 1878. 
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Secretary can direct the School Committees and Prudential The Board has 
ommit who retain the entire management of the schools, other- Slory yemene 
‘than by the influence of reason and persuasion. The law pro- 

# that, if the towns do not raise the statutory sums for educa- 
, they shall be subject to a fine, and receive no share of the 
School Fund ; but the execution of these provisions is com- 
not to the Board and Seeretary, but to the civil officers of 
Machinery of a somewhat similar kind would be better 
to Great Britain than the Prussian system; for the various 
into which this country is divided, would probably resist, as 











__ Let us trace, then, the measures adopted by the Boar, and the Conventions of 
which has attended them. To rouse public attention to th Sands of 
Eieinal \ecadition.of: the schools, aid to ths ‘ineats’of iiapeur seamen 
them, the Secretary summoned Conventions of the friends 
in every county of the State, excepting Suffolk. By 
of preparation for these county conventions, he drew up and 
yut the commonwealth, a series of questions, 
to the School Committees, for the purpose of drawing 


bbittor political parties ; yet, to the credit of the people, the Secretary 
reports that, “neither at the conventions which have been held in 
the several counties, nor in the intercourse or correspondence with 

* A law enforcing Compuleory Education was passod, in 1846, in the Massa- 


trust.” Compulsion 
‘made more stringent by the Supplementary Act of 1878: its adoption was at 
‘made optional to School Boards in the English Act of 1870, but it has 
made peremptory in « Supplementary Act passed in 1878, 
® The first Convention was held in 1837, when tho Secretary, Horace Mann. 
gave an address on ‘‘ The Means and Objects of Common School Education.” 


till 1842, when they were repealed. These addresses are pablished in vol. ii. 
‘of his “ Life and Works,” edited by Mrs Manu, and should be read by all 
interested in education. 
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jeans of an organised system and authorised functionaries, wielding 
ral powers alone; and, in this point of view, they appear to be 
tructive to ourselves. ‘ 
ought also to excite attention on this side of the Atlantic, ¢mrlorment of 
" it is said, “is rapidly taking place, both in the public i 
and action, in regard to the employment of female 
rs. The number of male teachers, in all the summer and 
inter schools, for the last year, was thirty-three less than for the 
ar preceding, while the number of females was one hundred and 
fae more. That females are incomparably better teachers for 
g children than males cannot admit of a doubt. Their mannera 








of childhood.”* This statement is worthy of serious con- 
0 in this country, where employment suited to women of 


of 
mon choo! teachers, the State had, hitherto, made aw, pro. === ee 
a for training and instructing schoolmaster, Amidst tho 
peral excitement, however, produced by the publicationa of tho 
id, a private citizen stepped forth and conferred on his country 
inestimable benefit, Mr. E, Dwight, a merchant of the city of 
|, offered a gift of ton thousand dollars, on the condition that 
the State should grant an equal sum, to be applied to the institution 
of Normal Schools. The offer was accepted, and three excellent 
“schools for the training of teachers are now (1841) in operation.* 
We might have anticipated serious obstruction to the Board of The’ 
li beefs tas politcel partis and religions sss Which couentl is Bea 
superiority in Maseachusetts. Such, howover, has not occurred, Béneation. 
opposition, as we shall immediately show, did arise; but it 
d exclusively from the enemies of all public improvements, 
seal friends of the people, with admirable magnanimity, laid 
Tho employment of Female teachers has received a greater development in 
United States than in any other country, and is a spectal feature of its 
n system, | In 1876, out of 169,577 teachers in the States, 126,822, 






“iby 


157 Normal Schools in tho Unitod States; and 865 in Europe. See 
‘anil Schem’s *‘ Cyclopedin of Education,” s.v,, Teachers’ Seminaries, 
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d, that the great axioms of a Christian morality shall be 





f th virtues they are required to inculcate.”* 


bom ” 
the task. In the extent of its uncducated masses, Great Britain 
w the opprobrium of Europe. There is no Christian country, 
nearly approaching to her in wealth, science, and industry, which has 
‘no established schools for the universal education of its people, 

‘We are unwilling to concede that, owing to the power of the Sectarian diffi- 
Established Churches and the multitude of Dissenters, it is im. (ities have 
ble in this country to accomplish a similar object. Obstacles i= Messacha- 
ily oqual to any that present themselves hora, have been over- 
ome in the United States of North America. Among the citizens 
of the American Union, may be found the most ardent and zealous 
_ sectarians, and the most dogmatic and fiery politicians, each armed 
pie irssifintiaral power, ly:bis votes, to, give ellicacy ta his own 
will, and to counteract the designs of his neighbours. Nevertheless, 
in most of the States, the obstacles to public instruction have been 
surmounted ; and Jew, Christian, and unbeliever unite in maintain- 
ing schools in which the children of all receive a highly, valuable, 

“Moral, Intellectual, and Religious education. 

We say Religious education, because we have recently received a Religious edu 
“pamphlet from Massachusetts, which shows that Religious instrac- gation given 
tion is communicated in the Common Schools of that State ; and schools there, 
a brief exposition of the extent to which it is carried will enable 
cour readers to judge whether, compared with the profound ignorance 
eee Ber of fs childven of hing cio a ef Se 
Religious teaching in these schools is not a benefit of the highest 
| order to the community ; and whether aimilar schools could not be 
| 4 From article on ‘Education in America,” in the Haindurgh Review of 

July, 1841 ; which became the basis of the Lancashire scheme, and of recent 
| legislation on education. See pp. 586 and 590. 
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Hain degree of influence on all the affairs of life, and, in so far, 
exercises it, as it involuntarily drags all other interests into 
owerful stream. ‘The social movement in our Canton operates 
ent in this way; and no one can know his own position in 

life, who is not previously thoroughly instructed as to his place and 
ity in this movement, especially seeing that it is openly avowed 
iat the people are ready to take a direct part either for or against 

fact which is well known to the body of teachers” 


their own country, had taken refuge in Switzerland, and many of 
em had settled in the Canton of Zurich. Finding a people 
of reading, and to some extent intelligent, but very little 
cted in regard to the natural foundations of morals and social 
stitutions, they preached to them, orally and through the press, 
the doctrines of the community of goods and the rights of labour ; 
rith such effect as to alarm the holders of property, and to astonish 
confound the better educated members of society: 


tion of the people, sound and useful in many respects, but 
mitting the subjects 8o earnestly adverted to, and so well set forth 
Lord Ashburton and the Dean of Hereford,* has not, in’ this 
nee, proved sufficient to wanl off the influence of wild theories 
nd subversive doctrines, even in a country enjoying so much 
ical freedom, morality, industry, and prosperity as the Canton of 
|. If this education has been found insufficient for a poople 
possessing these advantages, perhaps your Lordship may be induced 
to consider whether the condition and circumstances of the working 
in Great Britain render the somewhat similar system of 
ion generally followed here, adequate to guide them suc- 
ly to individual and social well-being, 
Should your Lordship and the Committee of Council recognise 
shortcoming in the British system of education, perhaps a simple 


+ This refers to the subjects recommended by George Combe, and taught in 
Secular and Birkbeck Schools—Physiology, Social Science, and the train 
of the Moral and Religious faculties in all lessons. See the chapter on 
history of the Seenlar Schools, p. 201, expecially p. 253 ef seg.; also the 
on Social and Political Science, p. 170, especially p, 193 ¢¢ seg., as to 
history of its teaching in schools, and the opinions of the Dean of Hereford 
gird others in regur to it. 


TT have taken the liberty to bring these details under the notice of The need of 
similar teach+ 


Lordship, because they appear to indicate that even a general ing jn Britain, 


| inquired what these sentences referred to were, and was in- And thespres) 
that it was Socialism. The French Socialists, driven from  Scisléem, 


—| 
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How this may means towards supplying the want might be found in making com- 

be ecourvl petency to teach the subjects recommended by Lord Ashburton 
and the Dean of Hereford a mark of merit, and a title to additional 
remuneration in the distribution of the funds placed at the disposal 
of the Committee of Council.’ 


1 For a fuller account of the Swiss system of education, see Barnarl’s 
“National Education in Europe;” Matthew Arnold's ‘‘ Schools and Uni- 
versitics on the Continent,” chap. xxi. (London, Macmillan & Co., 1868), and 
his ‘Popular Education of France,” chap. xv. (London, Longmans) ; Kiddle 
and Schem’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Education,” and works mentioned there. 
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VHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS OF 
A GOOD TEACHER P 


THE CHARACTER, TRAINING, AND POSITION OF THE 
TEACHER. 
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CHAPTER !. 


ON THE PERSONAL QUALIFICA’ 





F Eventuality be large, and Constr 
ies of observation and narration = 
ive will resemble a descri 
'e full of life, action, and 5: 
inuity: with Concentrativencss la: 
esemble a regular drama. If Indiz 
tances may be remembered 7 h3 
~ocality and Order, and their cause ani +2 
F Eventuality be deficient, extreme ditt: 
-ringing together these items of iz:formas.. =. 

he form of a natural narrative. 

A person in whom the combinativa wow aoe 
un whom Concentrativencss is large, wit 
»£ communicating the quality of eons: 
on important occasions, he will 
lown all the elementary ideas of Lis ez! 
by filling up, and by stri 
With neatness and consistency. 
possessor for studying Physi 
Science ; because action is the primary « 

If Concentrativeness and Eventuality ¢ 
or philosophical productions of the ix: 
omissions of important intermeliat: ideas : tamssinen. Ae 
will combine description with inferems, wharnt weg muitlescs. 
notice of modes of action; he will often wessiee La oscypet. 
in short, he may display great knowlelye A vywta wae vad, 
with profound reflection on their relative, a7 ye 46 tunursoeflie 
in conveying to the minds of his raider suiye pam piem 
convictions, similar to theese which exit in ke ows mac. Tia 
will be owing chiefly to deficiency in th yrwe A mgevearess, 11: 
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‘nent physicians; for, in the profession of medicine, prompt and The 
accurate observation is one important clement in success, Both off 
organs are large in authors who acutely observe objects that 












impression of reality is produced by a minute description of 
particular objects and actions, In the skull of Swift, the organs 
x very large, 
both organsare small, and the organs of reflection aro largo, Wheu 
the individual will retain only genoral ideas, and will experience” 
difficulty in becoming learned ; ‘he may see, hear, or read many 
Bact, tit they will make only o faint i impression, and soon escape 
“from his mind; he will feel great difficulty in commanding, without 
previous preparation, even the knowledge which he possesses." 


Writing to Baron Stockmar on the education of the Prince of 
Wales, George Combe Ves ae whose character and 


The instructor of the Prince of Wales should be a man ander forty Me carecor 

years of age, whose mind is free from subjection to any sect or party, ttl aeauire- 
and who is more or less acquainted with all the Science of the day, good teacher. 
The. better he be acquainted with new acientifie views and opinions, 
_ the more suited will he be for his important vocation. In the ages 
which are to succeed the present, Science will influence society far 
more generally and powerfully than it has ever done, and both 
Literature and Religion will act subordinate parts in the drama of 
“life compared with it. This idea, if correct, carries in itself a 
principle which should never cease to influence the education of the 
Prince, 


An important object in educating the Prince of Wales should be 
‘to lead his mind, from the first, beyond conventional and empirical 
maxims and opinions in Morals, Politics, and Religion, to nature. 

+ System of Phrenology, vol. ii. pp. 99-101.—Dr Spurzheim, in treating of 
Eventnality, anys: ‘It scema to me that this faculty recognises the activity of 
‘every other, whether external or internal, and acta in its turn upon all of them, 
It desires to know everything by experience, and consequently excites all the 
other organs to activity; it would hear, see, smell, taste, and touch ; is fond of 
general instraction, and inclines to the pursuit of practical knowledge ; and is 
‘often styled good sense in our proceedings, It is essential to editors, scerctaries, 
historians, and teachers.” Ditto. 








in pursuing it, which leads him on to success almost without 
‘conscious effort.* 

“In this category of characters we are disposed to place Mr Wilder-The qualities 
Spin. To an active Temperament and energetic quality of brain, he Wiiterpin. 
adds, large organs of Philoprogenitiveness and Benevolence, ample 

of Form, Eventuality, Individuality, Comparison, Tune, Time, 

r and Imitation ; and, under the guidance of the instinctive 

of this combination, not disturbed by antagonising qualities, 
invented, carried into practice, and tanght the system of Infant 
Bers rel tras He latterly knew a little of Phren- 
elogy, 80 as to perceive the relation between it and his own practical 
j of teaching and training; but we believe that he did not 
at the knowledge of his method through its medinm, having 
been guided solely by the instinctive impulses of his faculties, aided 
by observation and experience. He was in Infant teaching and 
training, what Raphael was in painting, and Shakespeare in poetry — 
 heaven-born genius. 

When be exhibited the remlts of his system and explained hia The work dove 
‘method, the whole process seemed eo simple, and recommended itself PY him. 
so directly to the Feelings and Understandings (the Common Sense) 
‘of the spectators, that it was universally admired, and pretty gener 
ally adopted. Money was raised by subscription, Infant Schools 
‘were built, teachers chosen, and children collected ; and, understhe 
immediate tuition of Mr Wilderspin himeelf, many schools were 
established with the most encouraging prospects of suceeaa* But, 
somehow or other, while many of the schools have flourished, others 
hhaye become languid : in the latter, the teachers have lacked energy 
and resources, the children have not been excited and influenced as 
they were by the founder of the system; and, in the localities of 
such schools, an impression has gone abroad that the scheme gener- 
ally has failed. 

On these facts, we observe that neither Mr Wilderspin himself, 
nor most of those to whom he communicated his system, were 
fn possession of any scientific knowledge of human nature. The 

‘ See adilitional remarks on Genius, p. 276; and the subject fully treated 
inanesmy under that name, in George Combo's “Essays on Phrenology" (1819). 

* See remarks on Wilderspin’s work in Scotland, and George Combe's con- 
nexion with it, in the Introduction, Part i. 4. 


























to the general case, is, of all others, that in which, from 
tle nature of the powers to be directed and the complexity 
phenomena, scientific knowledge is most necessary to success. 


Darah biciutis ahem cr eke GF eee Seem 
in some instances aided by Phrenology, and in others relying 
on their instinctive sagacity and experience, But we have 
d of two great difficulties being experienced in maintaining | 
high condition: first, that of obtaining servants capable of | 
ehending the principles on which the presiding mind acts ; 
, secondly, when that guiding mind is removed by death or 
circumstances, that of discovering a successor qualified to 
forward his ideas. We have been tol by the 
ed prisons and lunatic asylums, that they find it more 
ne to instruct, manage, and direct their assistants and 
eat acne sl elie ; long cherished belief in 
efficacy of force, and want of all knowledge and experionce of 
‘the relation of foree and of kindness respectively to the human 
faculties, render untrained servants absolutely sceptical of the 
influence of reason and humanity, while prisoners and patients 
ly feel their softening and subduing power, 

We cannot doubt that instruction in Phrenology would remove or The slfects of 
greatly lessen these evils? A knowledge of the primitive faculties, tut Powe | 
their modes of activity, and the effects of their combinations, com- 
‘municated as elements of education to all classes of society, would 
¢ each of these successful improvers to place his method on a 
‘Precise scientific basis which could be communicated to hundreds ; 
giving to average minds the power of executing, and, when necessary, 
reproducing it, not empirically, but with intelligence and a clear 
perception of the relation between means and end.* 

* See p. 638, on Common Sense in education. 

# See Phrenology farther recommended to teachers, p. 644; and to mothers, 
7 Pleo Joa 3 i a iste be eee 
‘treated, and the differences between “ rational and irrational” Infant Schools 


are pointed ont. 
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efforts to bestow education on your people, Many will say,—Is not 
Common Sense sufficient to enable us to manage with success both 
our political and educational institutions? I repeat the observation 
of Archbishop Whately, that men never acknowledge the sufficiency 
of mere Common Sense to the accomplishment of any important 
undertaking, when they fully understand its nature and the difficul- 
ties that must be surmounted to ensure success, A blacksmith will 
probably assure you that Common Sense is sufficient to enable you 
to farm, if he knows nothing about farming ; but, if you ask him 
whether Common Sense will enable you to shoe a horae, he will 
“unhesitatingly anawer that, if you try the experiment, you will pro- 
bably get your brains kicked out for your rashness and presumption. 
} Do you imagine, then, that the successful direction of the affairs of 
‘@ great nation, and the training of the human mind, demand less of 
scientific skill and experience than shoeing horses ! 
) But allow mo to ask, what do you understand by Common Senze, Common Sense 
whieh is supposed to be such an all-sufficient guide in the United 7yiano"™ 
"States? What is called Common Sense means the notions which 
have entered the mind of any individual, from such occurrences and 
sources of information as he happens to have enjoyed. Men's 
eapacities differ, their opportunities of observation differ, and hence 
their Common Sense differs, Tho individual who professes to have 
no theory, no hypothesis, no system, but to follow plain Common 
Sense, has a theory: it is that formed by his innate capacity, aided 
by his own individual experience," 


Every man is willing to trust Common Sense in whatever is not This theory 
intimately connected with his own immediate employment; but in win’ Sten. 
that he sees the absurdity of such dependence. So in the business tal Science. 
of Edueation ; every man thinks Common Sense all-sufficient, and 
each calls his own notions of the matter Common Sense, No need 
of the Philosophy of Mind, they imagine, for the mother and the 
teacher; that is, human nature can be trained in ignorance of its 
true nature | 

But, in fact, every man, whose business is to deal with the 
human mind, has a system of Mental Philosophy of his own, accord- 
ing to which he decides and acts, It may be a very imperfect 
system ; he may not recognise it as a system ; but still it serves him 
ws one, and by it he tries whatever questions may arise in which 


) America, vol. iii. pp. 406-6. 








all —| 
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‘of the Selfish Feelings, But how can this be successfully accom- In the laws of 
|plished, when the faculties and Sentiments themselves, the Jaws to ‘Mit aetivity 5 
which they are subject, and their relations to external objects, are 
‘unascertained? Accordingly, the theories and practices in educa- 

‘tion are innumerable and contradictory ; which could not happen, if 

men knew the constitution and relations of the object which they 

‘are training.’ 


Ta the mind singls power or doc it mnifat a plunlity of ed ie 

faculties? It is important to teachers to ascertain this point If range, 
it is one power, then every kind of exercise cultivates the whole ; 
‘if a plurality, you must cultivate each. If it is one power, you can- 
‘not give rest by alternating studies; if a plurality, you may. Oul- 
al] the faculties, says a teacher at Albany, by Composition ; 
ivate all, says a teacher at Hartford, by Mathematica and 
ic; cultivate all, says a teacher at Philadelphia, by reading 
ly. If there be a plurality, each must be exercised by itself. 
Ti, then, there be a plurality of faculties, it is important to the 
teacher to know what they are ; that he may know how to excite 
‘them, and that he may cultivate them all.* 



















The precept, ‘ Train up a child in the way he should go,” de acute Ta Renesas 
able ; but extremely little information is communicated concerning Pat at te 
ist, The way in which he should go; and, 
2nd, The proper mode of training him to go in it. 

To find out the first, we must know human nature and its rela- 

ions clearly and precisely, as these display thernselves in the insti- 

ions of society, and also the talents and dispositions of the child 

} because successful Training implies judicious dictation of 
individual into his proper department of life, enlightened with 
Bere aes ew ncaa be deal Pe ee 

of it well. Unfortunately, howover, those who ought to 

the child in the way he should go, in these respects are ignor- 
themselves, 

To discover the second, we must cither have enjoyed extansive And to train 

ience in teaching and training children, or have made this {ts child t 
ject a special study,—neither of which advantages are gener 
enjoyed by the trainers of children. Farther, until the 
qualities of the mind shall be familiarly known, it 
1 Constitution of Man, p. 300, = From MSS. 
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This study must be serious, and the results of it must be made part 
of the stock of the teacher's mind. We cannot use knowledge,— 
cannot teach it, nor impress others with it deeply—until our 

ds bo saturated with it to overflowing. I relate this from ex- 


“@ favourable effect on my audience; and I discovered the cause. 
_ Although T knew the subject, had seen the parts dissected and their 
structure demonstrated, and had read descriptions of them, yet this 
Knowledge was all in the momory. It had not been wrought into 
the warp and the woof of my own thoughta. Phrenology has been 
‘thus teoven in the very texture of my mind, and hence the greater 
_ ease and power with which I am able to interest other minds in its 
 traths. Let other teachers become as familiar with it, and they will 
wield it as a powerful instrument in practising their vocation, 
) ‘When they have so studied Phrenology, they will discover that onv 

‘ranch of it offers them great assistance in Training, which to the 
' suninitiated and the mere reader of Phrenology books, naturally 
" mppears Indicrous when first mentioned. I allude to the Natuml 
Language of the faculties. 





110-111, on the effects of teaching it to children. Many eminent 
teachers haye recorded their obligations to Phrenology in the work 
of teaching, See Dr Howe's opinion of it, p. 122. Professor 
Hodgson of Edinburgh thus expresses himself in regard to it. “ Of 
‘its importance to the educationist, I may speak, if with humility, 
yet with confidence, based on actual experience. To the practical 
teacher, Phrenology is of eminent service, not merely in enabling 
"him to form rapid and correct judgments of individual characters, 
‘but from its clear and simple Philosophy of Mind, the light it throws 
on the nature of the being to be instructed, and consequently on the 
true aim and wisest methods of education,” —Phrenological Journal, 
vol. xix. p. 127. See also the samo Journal, vol. x. p. 110, for the 
1 From Address to the Boston (U.8.) Phrenological Society, Dee. 31, 1830. 
Bee p. 231, for observations of the use of the Natural Langunge of the faculties, 


When in Edinburgh, I gave six lectures on General This shown 
ay and Physiology. I found it extremely difficult to produce frmbnce. 


[See p. 61, on the value of a knowledge of Phrenology, in the Recommen!a- 
education of children, to mothers and women generally ; also, pp. Hons of it ley 
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ral Philosophy, as expositions of the external world ; and with 

cal Economy and Moral Philosophy, as the sciences of human 

you will be in possession of the rudimentary or elementary 

‘ledge necessary to enable you to comprehend and profit by a 

e of lectures on practical education, which is really the applica 
on of this knowledge to the most important of all purposes, that 

of training the body to health, and the mind to virtue, intelligence, 

‘and happiness, I beg leave to express my humble conviction, 

that no error is more prosperous than that which leads many persons 

to suppose that, without this preliminary or elementary knowledge, 
"parents can be taught Aow to educate their children successfully. 

____ The process of education consists in training faculties, and com-'The necessity 
micating knowledge ; and it appears to me to be about as hope. # hae delg: 
) a task to attempt to perform this duty by mere rules and 

directions, as it was for the Israelites to make bricks in Egypt with- 

ut straw. Iam the more anxious to insist on this point, because 

ies ir ie more common, in the pmetical walks of life, than the 

belief that a parent can learn how to educate a child without under- 

going the labour of educating himself. Many parents of both sexes, 

Hut particularly mothers, have told me, that if I would lecture on 

‘Education, they would come and hear me ; because they considered 

the education of their children to be a duty, and were disposed to 

sacrificethetime necessary for obtaining instruction howto dischargeit, 

When I recommended to them to begin by studying Physiology, This iltus- 

‘Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and Phrenology, at least to such an tte 

extent as to be able to comprehend the nature of the body and 

mind which they proposed to train, and the objects by which the 
qnind and body are surrounded, and on which education is intended 

to enable them to act,—they instantly declared that they had no 

time for these extensive inquiries, and that information about educa- 

tion was what they wanted, as i¢ alone was necessary to their object. 

T told them, in vain, that these were preliminary steps to any ayail- 

able knowledge of education. They were so ignorant of mind, and 

of its faculties and relations, that they could not conceive this to be 

* the case, and refused to attend these courses of instruction, 

Tf L could succeed in persuading you of the truth of this view, 
the permanence of this Association,’ and the success of its lectures, 
would be secured: because the industrious citizens of Edinburgh 

1 The Philosophical Association of Edinburgh, now called the Philosophical 
Institution, before which George Combe was then lecturing (1835-6), and of 
which he wos one of the founders. See Introduction, Part i. 1. 
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‘Understood by every one who pretends to conduct the Moral, 

and Intellectual education of our children. 

The mind haa also its Pathology, or its disordered and vicious, or The Pathology 
immoral, states of action, This may ariso from exceasive energy in % Mind. 
one or more faculties, with weakness in others, as when a man in 

_ whom the love of wealth is excessive, and the sentiment of justice 
feeble, cheats and steals ; or it may arise from misdirection, as when 

a Turk, in honour of Mahomet, beats the soles of the Christian's 
feet, in order to convert him to his faith ; or from inflammatory 
action of the brain, aa when a person in a state of insane excite- 
ment kills those whom, when in health, he dearly loved. Tho 
Knowledge of these disordered conditions also is necessary for con- 
-ditcting education successfully, 


45, ON THE NECHSSITY OF TRAINING COLLEGHS POR TRACHRRS. 


[George Combe, as already partly told in the Introduction, ere rr 
the most active interest in the establishment of Training Colleges 5,1 
for teachers, as the “first step” towards making education what it 
should be, and persistently advocated their foundation in this 
country and America, from an early date, When ho went to the 
United States in 1838, this was a prominent subject of his lectures 
there, and his earnest appeals no doubt did much to aid Horace 
Mann and other enlightened educationists in their final development 
in that country. 

‘The first Normal School established in Britain was the one'The firt of 

founded in Glasgow, in 1838, chiefly through the efforts of the tse ™ Br 
celebrated David Stow, with Mr Robert Cunningham, an eminent 
and travelled teacher (see p. 89), as rector ; which has been, since 
the Disruption, the Training College in connection with the Estab- 
lished Church in Glasgow. Of this institution, George Combe pub- 
dished an excellent account, with an engraving of the building, 
written, at his request, by Mr Cunningham, in the appendix to the 
third volume of his Notes on the United States, published in 1841. 
‘This account is interesting and valuable, as describing well the plan 
and working of the first British institution of the kind, which 
formed a model for the others since founded, and as containing a 
résumé of the syatom of teaching followed there, 

In this paper, written in 1840, Mr Cunningham also recommends 


+ From speech on National Education at Aberdeen, delivered on 25th April, 
1851 ; from the Aberdeen Herta. 
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would prize it as a grand means of preparing their c 
the important duty of educating their children, and 
come hither merely to be amused, or to pass an ic. 
would regard every science taught by this Associa 
towards the attainment of the most important object o1 
that of training the young to health, intelligence, vir. 
ment.’ 


Tf you wished to instruct a person to conduct the p* 
of your children,—that is, to administer their food, 
and occupations aright, with a view to developin: 
mauscles, lungs, stomach, nerves, and brain, into the 
able condition of health, vigour, and activity—what kin 
of the bodily organism would you require him to pos: 
sense answers—He should know the structure o: 
organs, that is, their Anatomy ; their healthy fam 
Physiology ; and also the effects of disease on their 1: 
or their Pathology. 

Is it not the object of every sensible parent, in 
child, to develop his natural Feelings and Intellectas 
full vigour and activity, to direct them to their pr 
restrain them when they act too vehemently, and i 
when too sluggish? In short, to bring forth a hes 
harmonious action, which, by insuring the proper di 
duties to God and man, shall shed a daily beauty 
also, through compliance with the laws of Providen: 
health, prosperity, holiness, and happiness ? 

But if this be the just and rational aim of educa 
think that it takes for granted the following propo: 
that natural faculties exist ; secondly, that they hav. 
functions; and, thirdly, that the order of God’s nat 
recognises and is constituted with obvious relation t 
and legitimate uses of the faculties, because, as @ ; 
renders the honest, religious, intelligent, prudent, skil' 
and active man prosperous and happy, and the dish 
stupid, unsteady and sensual individual poor and mir 


gPhyniolony If such, then, be the real condition of the human 1 
ind 


observe that it has a Physiology, that its faculties 
functions and lawful spheres of action, which must | 


2 Moral Philosophy, Leet. vii. 
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George Combe thus describes the establishment of Normal Schools Their 
‘in Massachusetts :—The Board of Education had proceeded only a 
short way in the discharge of its duties, when it became apparent 
_ to them (and it was no new discovery to the friends of education in 
the State), that a grand impediment to the improvement of schools 
consisted in the want of properly qualified teachers. “ It was stated 
publicly, by a member of the School Committee of a town’ contain- 
ing thirty or more school districts, that one-half at least of the 
teachers approved by them would be rejected, only that it would 

‘be vain to expect better teachers for the present remuneration."* 

When it was maintained as a reason against augmenting the 

salaries of teachers, that the State could not afford any increase of 

its annual appropriations for schools, the question was put in 
derision, “Whether something more than one-six-hundredth part of 
its welfare might not come from the enlightenment of its intellect 
_ and the soundness of its morals}” 

So strong, however, was the aversion of the people to submit to 
additional taxation, that the Board did not propose any specific thers, 
tmeasures for improving the instruction of teachers, until, in March 

- 1838, Edmund Dwight, Esq. of Boston, a member of the Board, 
authorised the Secretary to offer to the Legislature the sum of 
_ $10,000 to be expended in the qualification of teachers of Common 
Schools, on condition that the Legislature ehould place in the hands 
of the Board an equal sum to be appropriated to the same purpose." 
A committee of the Legislature reported strongly in favour of accept- 
ing of the offer, and a resolution to do so passed both branches 
almost unanimously, and, on the 19th of April, was approved of by 
the Governor, After an anxious comparison of all practicable plans, 
the towns of Lexington and Barre were selected for the location of 
two of the Normal Schools; and the location of the third was 
undecided on in February 1889. The two Normal Schools were in 
successful action when I left the United States in 1840,* 

“See the term ‘* town,” as used here, explained, p. 617. 

# First Annual Report of the Secretary to the Board of Education, 1888— 
(G.C.) ; now included in Horace Mann's “ Life and Works,” edited by Mrs 
Mann (5 yols., Boston, U.S.; Horace B, Faller). 

* 'This offer was made to the Legislature through Horace Mann, whose per- 
sonal friend Mr Dwight was. See an account of this enlightened transaction 
in “ The Life of Horace Mann,” by Mrs Mann (2d edit. 1865), p. 100. 

* America, vol. iii. pp, 75-7. The Lexington Normal School was afterwards 
removed to Newton, and then to Framingham ; and the Barre one to Westficld, 
Other three have since been established in Massuchusetts,—nt Bridgewater, 
Salem, and Worvester, t 
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h debate ensued on the merits of the whole ques- 

the result of which was that 248 members voted for the 
Pijection of the first mentioned Report, making a majority in favour 
of the Board of 66 members. 





of tho teacher, the following works may be consulted -— fining 


Mrs Mann, Report for 1859, and Lecture ii. on ‘Special 
a Prerequisite to Teaching” (Boston, U.8.: Horace B. 
aller) ; Stow’s “Training System,” chap. xxvi. ef seg. (London: 
ns); Herbert Spencer's ‘Education ” (London ; Williams & 
e) ; “ The Educator,” being Prise Essays on “‘ The Expediency 
‘and Means of Elevating the Profession of tho Educator,” by John 
A. Heraud, James Simpson (George Combe's friend), and Sarah 
Porter, published by the Central Society of Education, (London : 
‘Taylor & Walton) ; Professor Payns on “The Science and Art of 
‘Edueation” (London: Henry 8S. King), and on “The Importance 
of the Training of the Teacher” (London: Ridgway); the Editor 
on “The Professional Training of Teachers,” read before the Social 
Scionce Association, and included in their Transactions for 1874, 
and in an article, under the same title, in the Fortnightly Review 
| of Soptember, 1874; Mra Willian Groy on “The Study of Educa- 
tion as a Science,” a paper read before the British Association in 
Belfast, in 1874 (London: Ridgway) ; Dr Hodgson’s Address on 
Education, delivered before the Social Science Association at Nor- 
wich, in 1873, and included in the Transactions ; James Simpson's 
has seen, was a champion of all advancement in education, as in all other 
subjects of social progress, and a friend and admirer of Horace Mann. He 
‘wrote Mr Mann a congratulatory letter, when he left his distinguished position 
|) in the Legislature, and with ‘eccentric disinterestedness" devoted himself to 
‘the despised work of cducation, saying that he “could not find a nobler 
‘station ; Government had no nobler to give:” and wishing to be allowed to 
“Isbour under" him—a wish which he most abundantly fulfiled, in efforts 
_ and eloquent appeals for education.—See “ Memoirs of Channing,” vol. iii. p. 
233 (London ; Routledge, 1850), 
1 America, vol. iii. p. $16, where the above Report is criticised in detail. 
ee ee rian Secs Cima 8 ae ee ee 
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CHAPTER IIT. 
ON THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE TEACHER, 


‘Brrone much improvement can be expected, teachers must be The wisdom of 
‘raised in consideration and social rank ; and this can be accom-%!8h soclal 


(plished only by increasing their valuable attainments, and ‘by teacher. 


{teaching the people to appreciate and honour such qualities In 
‘Britain, they are now not generally reckoned as fit companions for 
‘gentlemen ; they are not presented to company.’ Whence does this 
‘grise? From the circumstance, it appears to me, that their oceupa- 
‘tion has not been scientific but empirical. But this must be 
‘allowed: If the man who takes care of our bodies is considered 
‘equal to the best of us, surely the man who takes care of the mind 
—trains and instructs it—should not be considered as below our 
‘companionship. So to consider him is a relic of barbarism.? 


The first thing that you require is a true Philosophy of Mind; 
then teachers, well trained and instructed according to this Philo- 
sophy, shall be ranked as high in public estimation as any class 
of professional men. Then you requir the parents to aasist the 
teachers in their duties, which may be done in many ways.* 


Let us advert to the lamentable condition in whieh the teachers The low posi- 
of youth are retained, in consequence of the extreme deficiency ex- Hor gy feuchers 
isting in the education of all classes of society. If man’s rational of raising i. 


nature were regarded as his glory, and the fountain of his true 
happiness, and if the office of tenchers, male and female, wore to 
cultivate and advance this portion of the mind; no employment could 
be more delightful, no situation would require higher attainments in 
those who aspired to it, and no individuals could be found of higher 
worth and value to society. But the reverse of all this is the fact, 
Nothing can be more slender than the stock of useful and positive 
Inowledge possessed by the common teachers of youth, and nothing 
more abortive than the results of their labours. They are the half- 


7 American Lectures, edited by Boardman, p. 366. * Ditto, p. 868. 
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ties shall be morely metaphysically submitted serintim to the reader's juig- 
ment and his own experienco appealed to, and any one which he does not 
recognise in man 1 am quite contented that he shall reject. If, too, he doos 
not think the relative object correctly added to each faculty ax we advance, 
that also he is at perfect liberty to disallow. 

ee ne Sa AES ee ea 
mss. 

2. It is not less certain that he has Aw ArretiTe ror Foon [AnmENTIVE- 
ess),* an instinct which directs him, even when new bor, to remove the pain 
of hunger, the only pain then removable by an act of his own, Forming a 
‘variety or mode of the instinct of food, which Jast includes hunger and thirst. 
is the desire of the stimulus of alcohol, in wine or some other shape. ‘The abuses 
‘of these appetites are gluttony and drunkenness. That this instinet is primi- 
tive is demonstrated by its often existing in a state of disease; the insatiable 
eraving of hunger, even when the stomach is full, is a common Iunatic 
symptom ; while the temptations of wine and ardent spirits often become 
altogether beyond tho contro! of the will, The relative objects of that instinct 
are edible animal and vegetable matter ; while the juice of the grape, and 
other extracts capable of being fermented and distilled, gratify the taste for 
alcohol alluded to. 

3. For the preservation of his species, man is endowed with Ax Ixertxer 
or Sex [Amativeness]. As the abuse of this impulse leads to much evil and 
suffering, individual and social, it requires much more educational watching 
and regulation than it ever receives. Of this neglect, the consequences to body 
and mind are often horrible, Its derangement is known in Inmatic asylama, 
and detailed in works on insanity. Its object, relatively, is the other sex. 

4. Man has Ax Invurse ro Crmeisn 1s Ovrsrninc [PHILornocENttIvE- 
Wess]. There are cases in which this propensity has been morbidly excited. 
Tta relative object is the helplessness and innocence of childhood ; tho feeling 
and the object wero intended for each other, 

6. Arracumenr to Tun Pracs ov Burn ann Restpence [ConcenthattvE- 
ee Twnasrrivesess] is a well-marked clement in the constitution of 


er A Propensity or Arracioment [aerated ped ite in the 
alliances of society and friendship, is a part of man’s constitution. This feeling 
is so strong that solitude has often produced mental alicnation, as has the 
untnitigated silence of some penitentiaries. Man's fellows exist in manifest 
Telation to this social tendency, 

T. No impulse roquires more the restraining hand of education than the 
Proresstry ro Coxrenp axp Fiour (Comnartyexnss), We are made most 
aware of its being part of man by seeing it in the varions forms of its abuse,— 
contentiousness, contraiiction, violence, assault, and war, But as no instinct 
or faculty was given for the purposes of abuse, we shall find the use of this 

in self-defence, courage, enterprise, and general activity. ‘This im- 
palse has & marked relation to external objects ; it was given to man that he may 


1 The terms in brackets wre mdded by the Editor, to show thelr phrenologtoal eonncesion; 
but this has been done only where they are different from thov in the text. 

* This appears in George Combo's lst, p. 658, as Ga. Di sopemred often meses 
hls Bat, as above, but was afterwards transferred. 
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[Coxsrrvcrivesras], to change the forms and combinations of matter into 
instruments ond accommodations ; Franklin called him a ** tool-mal 
animal." The faculty is often possessed in uncommon power by eretins 
other idiots, without an ator of intellect to guide it. Reason and 
greatly aid tho faculty in man, a8 is evident when we compare the wigwam 
etek vee. Individuals differ greatly in this primitive 3 Sone chs 
tanke whatever they sec, others cannot fold a letter > The relative 
objects of the impulse are manifest in the material world. This power the 
Bisset Taatructor will recogaion tos eal rts ta bie poet 
must have occurred to the reader that, in the inferior animals, are fount 
an te eleven Propensities now desevibed ; for they are important, if not 
essential, to animal existence, On this ground, J shall distinguish them aso 
class, und refer to them in the sequel by the name of the AxmtaL Prorxn- 
sitixs. Before leaving this class of facultics, it seems the best time to appeal 
to the reader's experience if it be not truth, and press the fact on the attention 
of the educationist, that vice and crime, in all thejr phases and varieties, ans 
bat other terms for the abuse of one or more of these specified impulses. The 
enumeration of a few will snfficiently illustrate this, and the reader can apply 
each instance to the impulse abused, for they are set down in the order 
adopted—namely, gluttony, drankenness, incontinence, contention, violence, 
cruelty, murder, robbery, fraud, theft, do, 

12. Scarcely anticipating the possibility of the rejection of any of the eleven 
impulses already submitted, I wonld next, with not less confidence, claim for 
xan, a4 We are comprehending him, a Sentiment of Skop-Love (Sucy-EsrErM), 
in which is included, as well, self-elevation os self-preference. In due and bene- 
ficial endowment, it is a legitimate attention to our own well-being ; it is self- 
respect, independence, and confidence in our own powers and capucities. Ip 
abuse, it is pride, self-sufficiency, disdain, insolence, love of power, tyranny, 
apd general selfishness, It in a great exciting cause of the activity of the 
impulse to resentment and rage, when it takes the deeper colour of revenge ; 
and when combined with the impulse to appropriate, it renders that propensity 
yet more steady, grasping, and exclusive. 1t is the special faculty of quarrels 
snd duels, and forms the ingredient of turbulence aud tyramny, which is o 
miuisance in public anid a curse in private life, No faoulty of man is mora apt 
to run into abuse, and half the moral evils of man's lot spring from that abuse, 
‘The guide of youth cannot, therefore, too early begin to watch and repreas its 
unamiable manifestations, and regulate ita legitimate exercise, Under the pre+ 
sent eystem of education, this important part of man is left to ita own guidance. 
It needs scarcely be added, that it is often manifested in a form of insanity, not 
to be mistaken ; morbid sclf-exaltation accounts for the straw crowns and 
wooden sceptres of Bedlam, ‘The related objects of the feeling are obviously 
self and its concerns. 

18. Another Sentiment, often, but improperly, confounded with Self-love, 
exercises & mighty influence on man, and furnishes the key to much of the pur. 
snit of his life; and that is, Deatme or Esrimarion or Arrnonarton [Love 
or Arrxonarion), By the one, a man esteems himself; by the other, he 
courts the esteem of others. ‘They are best distingnished in their abuse. The 
one is pride, the othor vanity ; the ono assumes, the other begs: hence it is 
often truly remarked that an individual is too proud to be vain. The 
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differ more from each other. With the explanation now 1 
this faculty ImaGixatiox, or Inka Penrectiox, A | moro 
term is Ipearry [the phronologieal term). 

im Love or tHE Lupronovs (Wrr], requires a judicions edneational 
Bite las uly Innghing ental Ua ced con eee 


d Its purpose METAR A ting sede aw oes 
Pectcouisera vittont whichibwonid present a scene of inextricable 
and to aid in inducing tho powers of the young, by the energy of 
e, to do what they see done by their seniors. It aids, as is most 
the imitative arts ; and has, for ite selected objects, no narrower field 

; raal nature. 
‘ reader is requested to glance back at the fnoulties just treated of, be- 
ming with 15 and ending with 23, and to keep in mind that, whenever 
‘AL SENTIMENTS are mentioned, these nine faculties are meant, He 


‘their mature as the Animal Peipioaile ual Whaley aie 
the inferior animals, they are classed with the Propensities under 
‘general name of the Invention Fex.ines: it followa that the Moral 
ts are meant, when the term Surrnion Feevinos ia used. These 
‘ast distinguish man on this earth from all the creatures of God. 
‘But the “Law in the Mind" would be an imperfect regulator of the “Law 
fn the Memter,” if it consisted even of the Moral Sentiments alone. Senti- 
“ments are but Feelings, and Feelings, however virtnous, are blind, and. 






poverty which it relieves. 1t therefore requires to be itself directed by another 
elnss of faouities, namely, the Intellectual; which, observing, perceiving, know- 


is undeniable that, intellectnally, we know and we reflect. It is a common 

_ observation that knowledge is vot wisdom, till it is compared and reasoned on 

Sie Bethetion. It is its combination with Reflection, which constitutes that 

knowledge which ix power. ‘The weakest Reflecting powers often co-exist in 
same individual, with « store of wisdom which excites our wonder, 

| walking encyclopedia is a title currently given toa person who knows: - 

thing, while his reasoning powers are nevertheless of the humblest 

Nothing proves more demonstratly than this, that Knowing and 

aro distinct: powers of mind. 
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man-distinguishing faculty of Lanauaan, whereby he converts his thoughts 
into the conventional signs called words, and, in oral and written discourse, 
excites the faculties of his fellowmen in the boundless extent of social inter- 
course. 

Once more, before proceeding farther, the reader is requested to subject the 
foregoing analysis to the strictest scrutiny. He is not asked to surrender the 
catalogue of faculties which may be dear to him, as associated with the venerable 
name of Alma Mater ; he is welcome to reserve that for the amusement of his 
inetaphysical hours, All that is now asked is, that he will admit, or at least 
not deny, that the feelings, impulses, or faculties, just submitted to his con- 
sideration, have been recognised by him in that being called Man. 

The whole facultics which have been described are now brought under the 
reader's eye in a table, for the convenience of reference :— 


INFERIOR FEELINGS. 


ANIMAL PROPENSITIES. 


Love of Life [Virarivantss). Instinct of Destruction (Desraccrrvexnss} 
Instinet of Food (ALIcENTIVENESS). 1» to Conceal (SucuerivEnzse). 
ow Sex [AMATIVENESS). wo» Possess [AcqUmrrivExnas). 
w Offspring [PuLopRogEsitivEsRss}} » Construct [COXSTRUCTIVEKESS}. 
+s Home [ADumstvmNeas). Self-Love [Sutr-EsTEEx]}. 
a Soctety (INHADITIVENKSS). Desire of Estimation [Love ov Arrrosanios}. 
ws Courage [CoMpATIVEXESS), Fear (Cacrioveusss). 








SUPERIOR FEELINGS. 


Morar Sentiments, 


Benevolence [BEXEVOLENCE], Wonder (Wowpen}. 
Justice (CossctaxTiovenrss). Ideal Perfection, Imagination (Ipkaurry}. 
Veneration [Venmnatiox] Laughter at the Ludicrows Wit}. 


Hope {Horr}, | Jmétation [Larrattos}. 
Firmaess (Fucasess). 1 


INTELLECT. 


Tuer Senses, 
Knowno Facuttigs. 


Cognition of Existences (Inprvipvatitr]. Cognition of Arrangement (OmpEx}. 
sw Brents [EveNTvauity) ow Feber Grownen}. 
w» Form [Fors]. ” 
» Size [Siz], 





+» Force (Wxiont], : nT Sound [Texe), 
wy Colour [Conovutse) 


Rerectine FAcuutiEzs. 
Comparison [Companisos}. | Hecessary Consequence (Cavaantrt }. 


Laxavacg [Laxouace]. 
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IL—ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE RELIGIOUS 
FACULTIES THROUGH SECULAR SUBJECTS, 
Rerernep 10 p. 169, &e. 


I. Dr. Axprew Coane’s Views on rae Sumecr,* 
‘On the Introduction of Religion into Common Schools. By ANDxxw Comsr, M.D, 


(Bectracted from his Life anc Correspondence, by Gronox Comne, page 501). 
- Conscious of the immense power of the Religious Sentiments in tho human 
and of the impossibility of separating them, without violence, from their 
union with the moralities, | have all along felt that the plan of exclud- 
‘ing Religion from education was inherently a defective one, which could not 
continue to hold its place against the assaults of reason and truth. In the past 
less eet ped leaden pawl se oa 
as the smallest of several evils among which society was compelled to 
choose. As such, 1 still advocate and defend it ; but I think it important that 
ee ae we eatented cod ad nocesol cei tens yaad a aaa OD 
proper and desirable. Instead, therefors, of recommending the separation of 


gious, say, “Yos, I agree with you entirely that all edueafion must be based on 
Religion, and that the authority of God should be recognised by us all as the 
only infallible standard in everything; but, that we may know what we are 
talking about, let us understand distinctly what oach of us moans by Religion.” 
Standing on such a basis, we cannot be shaken by either Jew or Gentile, Cal- 
vinist or Lutheran. Theu comes the discussion, What ix Religion? A saysit 
is a code embracing, suppose, ten principles in all. On examination, B, ©, 
and D find that, say, e(ght of these refer to practical matters dirvetly influen- 
cing conduct and character, and that they approve of them as true; Dat each 
affirms that the remaining ¢wo are church dogmas, untrue, dangerous to salya- 
tion, and deserving of all reprobation. For those, B proposes to substitute other 
two; but is, in his turn, voted wrong by A, C, and D, ‘The latter two follow 
with theér substitutes, and are each condemned ; all, meanwhile, admitting the 
an eee ental 10) be Mt dnd Hest. 2 Lapse ‘Here it is 
plain, that, if the children of all are to attend the same school, a compromise 
mast take place ; and, while all agree to leave out the two articles, they may 
cordially unite in teaching the remaining eight, and in endeavouring to insure 
cocker plier narteeplnegins Conese 
ieseecrera which binds them to their Creator, and imposes upon 
the primary duty of seeking to know and do His will in all things. This 
let the parents and priests teach what they deem truth on the two dis- 
puted points, in addition to the Religious principles thus daily and hourly in- 
culeated and brought into practice, among doth teachers and pupils. 
‘The 


f called forth Combe's “Remarker 
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have erected, the result will continue to be same as in times past. The 
way to mect them is to turn the tables, and denounce them as the 
and enemies of Religious education ; because they refuse to allow any 
of the Divine wisdom, oo ae ee ee 
‘assume the equal infallibility and importance of thelr interpretation of His ' 
wisdom and ways, This is a tyranny to which human reason cannot 
to submit, and the sooner they are put on the defensive the better. 
Seience is, in its very essence, so inherently Religions, and leads us back 
60 directly to Goi at every stop, und to His will as the rule of our happiness, 
would be easier, or more delightful, or more practically 

9 human character and conduct, than toexhilit even ita minutest details as tho 


‘reverence and obedience to Hix will, which are now inculeated only at 
“stated times, and apart from everything naturally calculated to excite them. 
far from education or knowledge proving hostile to the growth of Religion 
the minds of the young, they would in truth constitute its most solid foun- 
3 and best prepare the soil for the seed to be afterwards sown by the 
and priest, who would then receive from school a really Religious child 

to their hands, instead of being, as now, presented only with the 
“stony soil and the rebellions heart. 

‘The praotical inference from all this is, that while we continue to advocate 
| the exclusion of sectarianism of every hue from our educational institutions, 
‘we are #0 far from wishing to exclude Religion itself, that our chief desire is to 
| gee all education rendored much more Religious than it has ever been, or ever 
| ean be, under the present system. To make Religion bear its proper fruit, it 
“rouat become a part and parcel of everyday life, It must, in fact, be mixed 
“mp with all we think, feel, and do; and if Science were taught as it ought to 
“be, it would be felt to Jead to this, not only without effort, but necessarily. 
reece a oreo oF a) Utah: and Sheree eae 
‘aud pre-arnitiged design, we necessarily point to Him. If we can then show 
that the design has a benevolent purpose, and that its noglect Toads to sulfer- 
| ing, we thereby necessarily exhibit the loving-kindness of God, and recognise 
“Gt even in our sutfering. If we next point out harmony between apparently 
| mmeonnected relations, and show how all bear on one common end, we neces. 
sarily give evidence of a wisdom, omniscience, and power, calculated to gratify, 
(Gn the highest degree, our sentiments of wonder, reverence, and admiration. 
If we familiarise the mind with the order and laws of God's providence, and 
their beneficent ends as rales for our condoct, the very reverence thereby 
excited will prompt to submission—syatematic submission, because cheerful 
| and confiding—to His will ax our surest trast, Hore, then, i# the legitimate 
| field for the daily, hourly, and unremitting exercise of the Religious fevlings in 
| the ondinary life of man, aud for the exercise of that true, vivifying, pmotical 

Religion, which sees God in all things, lives in His presence, and delights in 
Sgatblling His will 

‘The slender influence of Sectarian Religion in regulating the daily eonduet 

2u 


L a, ill 





























unit, no doubt—but still a being, 
faculties were pre-arranged to act together in harmony." 






2. Mr Bexsamoy Teariar’s Views on Tae Supsecr* 


devotional frame of mind as is a constant source of the purest and 


wating joy. 
‘how is this done whore thore is no Bible? 2 
Seoular teacher does it by directing the attention of his pupils to the 
se of God's infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, which appear in 
B. Among others, the sciences of Physics, Physiology, Social Economy, 


teaching Physics, he calls attention to the exceedingly useful proper- 
‘natural objects and agents; to the permanence of these properties ; te 
invariab certainty with which they act; and to the fact that the tendency 

A neir properties and operations is beneficent. 
For example, he shows what aro the remarkable proportion of heat and of 
z te it uses’ to which they are 





of our daily comfort, but our very existence, depends 
exercise of these properties, with which God, in His 


<€ iis * Life," by George Combe, p. 60, George Combe remarks on the above expres: 
sion of Dr Cambe’s idens, that “the identity of ylows" Dorween himself and tile brother ‘is 


for, by the constant and unreserved communiostion of thought whieh 
























of these duties a source of profit and pleasure to 


> instead of a mere arbitrary task. 


more devotional, more Religious, in consequence of the discovery, 
_ ‘This, then, is the Religious training of Secular Schools. It leads the pupila 
to regan all natural objects and operations as God’s agents in working out 
 all-wise and all-merciful plans ; it teaches them to see His wonderful 
iwork, not only in the structure, but also in the functions assigned to each 
and class of organised beings; it shows, what is not generally so 
viz, that our mental and moral natures bear as decisive marks of 
wisdom and goodness as do our physical constitutions ; and it shows, 
[have before stute, not only the read of Gos eweritaan bates 


“result of careful, intelligent inquiry, and of consequent deep-rooted 
‘Now I submit not only that this ie Religious instruction, but that itis Religious 
instmetion of uw high order.’ 


Bethe whole paper. fron which the above ts, extracted Jo very. mull worth perusal, See 
‘iso on the same subject, Tor schoo! Board” und "The fete 
glows Education,” afehall & Coy €a) whlch are abers, 

‘the Manchester Free 
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obey their parents ; to be honest, truthful, kind, and obliging to all; 
Pees see sin ees St se ee ee eee 
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Promote yielded to himon this point, on the understanding that the inflice 
m was to be dispensed with, if possible, 

; Seresee romei decals dificaltion did asiae (x conloolling thachivires, became, 
a nover haying been accustomed to entertain even the iden of self-control, 
Raped treadocs rows atripee aa. an) fuvitation to’ anarchy. On several 
ons, therefore, corporal punishment was resorted to, and the immediate 
i oo ele! Every timo, however, that order and 
li were thus enforced, the teacher perceived and felt, with 
\ that the outward semblance of improvement was at the 
of a moral sacrifice, both on the part of the children and himself. ‘The 

wnt of physical force produced a slavish submission in the children, 
degrading influence on the tencher. The hush and show of diligence 
ths Dantahmont osoaslonedy could ‘be rosintsined only by eypesting th 
; and, in proportion as it became familiar, its restraining power 
while ite demornsing influence daily acu strength Pris 
nce led to a suspension of chastisements from abont the month of 
to the termination of the session, at the end of July 1850, The 
in the end of Angust, and, in September, there was an influx 

f new pupils, most of whom had been accustomed to yield obedience only to 

; Considerable disorder consequently ensued, and, on one occasion, it 
reached to such a height that four of the boys were sentenced to receive 

‘two “ palmies” cach (Angiice, stripes on the hand). Among these was one 

‘Boy who had been « consideral ine at the school, but who had proved. 

‘almost unmanageable, owing chiofly to his very remarkable deficiency of 

| Cautiousness He was intelligent, and endowed with about « medium develop- 

ment of the Moral Sentimonts, and mpch Adhesivenoss, He was strongly 

‘attached to the school and to the teacher, but he disturbed all discipline by 

playing grotesque antics, making queer noises, and giving absurd, thongh 

sometimes witty, answers to the questions put to the other children. All this 

‘was attributable mainly to an utter disregard of the consequences of his own 

actions, either to himself or others, On the occasion referred ta, he was one of 

the offenders. When it came to his turn to receive the “ palmics,” 
he, to the surprise of the teacher, begun to cry most bitterly, imploring, with 

‘the greatest earnestness, that he might not be punished. ‘*No, no, no, 

qmaister ; dinna, dinna lick me, maister ; no, no, no, maister, I'm no sae bad 

as that.” He repeated the expressions again and again, in tones of positive 
anguish, to the great perplexity of the teacher ; for it was quite clear that the 
fear of physical pain was not the cause of his distress, He had seen that the 
punishment inflicted on the other boys was alight, and his own careless in- 
| difference to pain is most remarkable ; so much so, that he often somes to 
school bruised and blecding in consequence of his utter recklesiness in play, 

Peet eee. 6S iar thn Meagtngy bm vonulpid cS ficena aia: pat cl aoe 

tomary excitement. It was clear that the pain he manifested on this occasion 

was purely mordl; that the tie which bound him to bis teacher—who was 
| Bethe the only peron who had ever attempted to govern him bya rally 

moral influonco—was in danger of being broken ; and that, in his own estima 
inn, he was exposed, by the punishment, to « miserable degradation. 










‘The teacher felt that the degradation was by no means limited to the boy, 
Iuut that the larger shure of it was his own; and, although compelled to inflict 
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his conduct according to the rules of morality in all the ordinary 
of life. 
the last Report, it was stated that the corporal and other severe punish- 
‘had been entirely given up, and that this was attended with the most 
results. Another year’s experience adds fresh testimony in con- 
fir of this statement. 
| From the commencement of the school, the principal difficulty 





inactivity. 

‘Evor since corporal punishments have been abolishod, this diffieulty 
‘steadily diminishing. At present, in so far os it exists, it is ottributuble 
- chiefly to new comers, who hare been accustomed to severe treatment in other 
schools, and, in consequence, manifest a tendency to break out wildly when at 
“first released from this restraint. The troublesome pupils are mostly boys of 

years of age, some of whom have been sent 
here beonuse they have been found clsewhere unmanagesble, The month of 
“November has always been the period when the tendency to disorder has boon 
‘the greatest. This seems attributable to the fact, that during September and 
‘October, especially in the latter month, a large number of new pupils join the 
school. At first, they are restrained by the novelty of the situation ; but, on 
more familiar with it, and perceiving that there is really no flog- 
ging in the school, they begin to break out into disorder. After a short time, 
‘however, they become interested in their lessons, the example of the children 
‘of the previous season begins to act on them, and this tendency gradually 
diminishes. 


Insome instances, younger boys, who, at other achools, have been rebellious and 
intractable, and have, (after repeated and unavailing floggings,) been dismissed, 
Ihave here become attentive and anxiously obedient, manifesting both energy 
and activity, which, under kind treatment, has spontaneously taken a beneficial 
direction. There are children with large and active brains, in which the In- 
telleetual, Moral, and Animal organs, more especially Consciontiousness, Firmn- 
ness, Combatireness, and Destructivencss, are all powerfully developed. The 
effect of flogging on such children is highly injurious. It excites in them a 
feeling of savage resentment, and drives them into a state of moral outlawry ; 
while, with firm but kind treatment, they might be nude at least moral and 

if not even superior men, 

In other eases, boys who have been notoriously troublesome at other schools 
are more or less so here, These pupils are characterised by general deficiency 
of the Moral region of the brain, or of Cautionsness. 

~ chichechergaNpramery tices ret avery mip bua ve gh 
olay area All of these have, for the tint few weeks, played the 

, sometimes absenting themselves for two or, three days ; 
Recseibaas eo ak ny cay, thoy have ainpod atte tha sala fecha sae 


} From Second Report, published In 1861, p, 10. 
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y of the questions put to him, evidently suspecting that all this was the 
ton flogging. He then stared strangely, as at something that he was 
ene al Really pn a ee ea 
, and submission. After this, he came to 


Kicking, thumping, and pinching 

Felli and otherwise disturbing his class; but all the time he 

at the school (about six montha, when he was taken away by his 

its without any reason being assigned), he manifested a most remarkable 

attachment to the teacher, watehing his every movement, and 

strong efforts at good behaviour when directly under his eye. When 

hool was dismissed, he would generally wait about the doors until he 

d some recognition, a word of encouragement, or a pat on the shoulder 
the teacher, and then he started off quite happy, 

“Much may be done to improve the character of such childron as these, if 

roper means be adopted ; but it does not scem possible to render them capable 

dent Moral self-restraint when placed under cireumstances of strong 

cannot be 


cele amtampradlpal orale regeih Apc 
. ti necessary to dismiss them. ‘This is especially the case when they 
“manifest a strong propensity to theft, which is a common tendency where the 
Moral restraining powers are #0 very weak." 
“One of the consequences of the abolition of corporal punishments, ani the 
general absence of repressive discipline, has been to afford the teachers many 
of observing the natural characteristics of the ehildron, which, 
under a system of sovere external restraint, would have been lost. Among the 
obstacles which have stood in the way of tho general progress of the Science and 
Art of education, there is probably none which has had « more injurious influ. 
enot than the common mistake of teachers, in believing that their business is 
to teach their pupils, and that they have nothing to learn from them ; 
the children are to be modelled to their “system,” instead of their 
‘being carefully adapted to the natural requirements of the children, 
teacher needs to be continually taking lessons from his pupils : for it is 
only by careful observation of the nutural phenomena, presented by the 
of the infant mind, that the laws of ita development can be Jearned ; and it is 
aipon these laws alone that sound teaching must necessarily be basod. 
tg ea ableaedleretaebrten pai disiol ecl maetih ‘the teacher 
will find it a great advantage to himeelf to be acquainted with the principles 
of general and cerebral Physiology. Many circumstances have occurred in this 
school which illustrate strikingly the advantage of this knowledge. Thus it 
‘ia well known to Physiologists that during periods of rapid growth the brain, 
as well as the other bodily organs, is weakened. It seems that the vital 
ure largely consumed in supplying the general increase of material to the body; 
and ft has been clearly established that, in this condition, the effect of forcing 


1 epee eons Brida Bat ee Sreeiad i Re ‘veh children untit 
becomes with the 
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changes in the conduct of children to 


The teacher, as is usual with new pupils, gave the boy a book to 
, and asked him a fow questions, in order to ascertain how far he was 
d. He cried and trembled so much, that, althouglr he evidently knew 

in the book, else angen Seti 
stammering, and "plundering manner. He was treated with 


teat tie'oa fl few reeks, sees har iy dyes he 
a comics as changed, be has become cheerful and happy, 
ont plainly and boldly what he has to my; and, although He is still 
! Decetitaictiaaiira tho tm rorenest brie nabeu tees weno that, 
| in all probability, be will ultimately reach a fair averugo of capacity and attain. 
_ Mnente ‘Hd he been much longer subjected to the treatment he was receiving, 
"insanity, idiocy, or death, might have been the result, 
‘Dwo cases lately occurred, almost simultaneously, which show how greatly 
2x 
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general appearance of order and discipline ; but, of 
Schools, 


ee res ene anne 
to ri \- 
er ar ee anaes 





equally strong 

fine ty the experinent of ruling the echool ently and avowedly 

Tt as always been rogandod as a primary objest in the goverment of the 
1 from liar to Fumes Salad (00 p20) of wh December 851, 
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Seber dea pelted ain Ae ta 
‘the unpleasant consequences of quarreling. He 


‘the queerest school he had ever been to, and that he would rather have 
_ * palmies” (stripes) than bo sent out and talked to in that manner, 
his case is described, not on account of its singularity, but asa well-marked 
“type of a large class of cases, where boys of a rebellious disposition have been 
Prevented from any manifestation of active disobedience by the force of the 
‘Public opinion among the papils co-operating with the teacher, and leaving the 
‘offender in « stato of moral isolation, which has so depressing an influence on 
Organisations of this kind. If this boy had received from His school-fellows 
‘the least encouragement or sympathy in disobedience, he would have rebelled 
outright, by refusing to stand out in the corner when told in the first instance 
Provions to the Inst year, three auch cases had oocnrred since 
were abolished in the school ; these were of boya who had 
stand out when told, and they were immediately dismissed from the school. 
‘Two were taken back again after an explanation with the parents, and never 
‘Tepexted the disobedience. The third wax a boy of about fourteen yeary of 
‘age, who got a situation ahortly after hie dismiseal, 
Daring the post year, 148 new pupils have entered the school, but no euch 
ease has occurred. ‘This fact affords a sufficient answer to the question which 
‘been put Ly other teachers, who think that flogging cannot be 
with, viz, ‘How would you act if a boy shonld flatly refuse to do 
‘what you tell him ?? 
Daring the first year and a half, when corporal panishments were nixed, suck 
disobedience was much more frequent, the rule being, that corporal 
‘was applied only in cases of divobedience ;-and it would seem that the ten- 
dency of this rule was to induce rather than suppress it, for the fate stand 
‘thos: During 18 months with corporal punishment, and an average attend- 
ance below 100, somo 15 or 20 onses of disobedience occurred ; during the noxt 





back wpon as a curious barbarism of ancient times,—not one case of dis- 
obedience. 
‘It must not bo inforred from the above, that any encouragement is given to 


wedien ste of suppression, is committed, it is their ‘to inform the 
feo, and tas ia oo dong, they are fot acting untidy ta oeader, 
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re effected, in many cases, a visible change in their manner and appearance 
earnest curiosity and a love of knowledge have 


shown the evidences of design and unity existing in the structure of the 
‘faniverve ; that not a particle of matter, however insignificant, can chango its 
place, but in accordance with the laws impressed upon it by its Creator ; and 
‘thus they learn that every truth which Science teaches is a revelation of God's 
will, which should be known by man, and serve to guide him in performing 
his part in the general scheme of creation. 

‘In the lessons on the Physical Sciences, they are tanght the laws by which 
the Creative intelligence is governing and sustaining the physical universe ; in 

* From First Report (1800), p. 10, 
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dignity 
fact, m jous duty, and should be performed, not merely 


tuted it. 

Among othor means which have been adopted for awakening the intelligence 
of the children, one may be mentioned which was tried by the teacher as an 
experiment, and hus proved successful. The children were directed to look 
abont them wherever they went, to examine carefully the things and books 
they met with, and to try to find something they could not understand, and 
which might puzzle the teacher; to write a question concerning it, with their 
name appended to it, and hand it to the teacher, who, if he conld, would 
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‘to the teacher « multitude of useful subjects and common applications of great 
Principles, about which the children's minds are already active and thoir 
curiosity roused, and informing him of much that it is desirable he should 
‘Know concerning their ideas and wishes, and the subjects which most occupy 
their minds, and those which fail to do so.* 

‘This readiness of apprehension was expected, from the obvious consideration 
that the same Divine wisdom which instituted the montal faculties also con- 
stituted the material world, and that on adaptation of the one to the other was 


second range of the Perceptive group. These actions, when regarded in their 
relations and results, are the objects of the Reflective faculties. The 
utility of the arrangements of Nature bearing directly on our comforts and in- 


onder to the mind, take hold of all its fueulties, and cling to it with a force and 
permanency proportionate to the number and vigour of the faculties addressed. 
' From Second Report, py & * From First Report p) & 
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velop Ss Si sais tangs dee Araya i ib tal, itis 

d that the intellectual training thus commenced in the school will not 
ibe there, but that the children will acquire habits of in 
independence and energy of intellect, which will induce them to continue, 
life, the pursuit of knowledge as their most. valued recreation. 


tio courses of instruction in the Sciences which constitute the chief 
of the advanced classes, 
0 Tey apeaniberernetpr pepper eeaeriese 
‘&c., and examining experimentally its most obvious properties—snch as 


are prepared for the advanced classes, where the higher 
‘the mechanical and chemical laws which regulate 


ebanges it bas passed thro 
SGcct' Foe raters cf the, gare thats ratanl ean ge 


regular course of Physiology. 

idens of their own Mental Facultics are afforded, by leading 
them to inquire how they know that an object is brown, or hard, or odorous, 
&e.; and thus the organs and functions of the senses and Perceptive faculties 
are made, to a certain extent, familiar to them, and the subject of Mental 
Philosophy, and the relations of their faculties to the external world, is 


» on 
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Feeney poceticene ok kaabas The Physiology of the brain teaches them 





and aystematie exercise in onder to fit it for steady nnd vigorous action ; 
See mend Ten wily al the eageay ere erty (rev eon ree 


‘Not only is the usefalness of every branch of knowledge which is tought 

sine to the children, but also the reasons for adopting any particular 
order or method of teaching. As already stated in the previous reports, the 
| Sihethee aide grater acne: paatbatlean Baylor 
jected. Thus, when a child, by playfulness or otherwise, disturbs the business 
iS wats toned react con, or tus ae, detect oF tus earoasspea 
of the teaching : and he is told that this is done in order that those who are 
willing and anxious to learn may not be disturbed by those who are so foolish 
‘as to be otherwise ; and that, when he leaves school, he will be treated in the 
same manner, vie, ho will be turned out of any situation, and loeo all the 
he 


they make great efforts and acquire that power 

becoming men and women, be outcasts in the world, 
school; that those who cannot be trusted to behave 
improre themselves in school, but require continual watching and reproof 
from their teachers, are not likely to become fitted for responsible and honour- 
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Wa that Science is beyond the reach and requirements of artisans and practical 
d that its study should be confined to professional and merely learned. 
u At the present day, however, no rational foundation for this 





persons, who admit the importance of teaching Physical Science to 
are inclined to exclude it wholly or partially from the edueation of girls, 
ing it as unsuitable to the sex, and 


taught as such in this school. It certainly ix quite possible to cram the 
of a girl with o large number of mere technicalities, and, by presenting 
f, as the chief motive to exertion in such studies, the desire to become 
learned than the rest of her sex, and to eclipse them by displaying her 
lition,—to lead her to connect this knowledge so intimately with her Love 
and Self-Esteem, as to render her so-called Scientific attain- 
jents useless to herself, and a nuisance to those who are compelled to listen to 
‘displays of thom. 
But, when the realities of Science are tanght in « proper spirit, the effect will 
dinmetrically opposite to this. When children are made to understand 
at they are living in a world where every object in existence is a never- 
g agent, exerting some influence on everything arrived at, and being, in 
perpetually acted upon by everything else; that they themselves, as 
" beings, re enifering happiness or misery, according aa they: place 





purest 
these faculties; when they understand this, and that a systematie knowledge 
of these things constitutes Science, Science ceases to be padantry ; it is falt to 

‘a necessity, and the study of it a high and holy duty. 

‘The question will perhaps be asked, Can sufficient Scientific instruction be 
imparted to children at school to enable them to become Scientific operators 
“instead of mere mechanics, and thus to adapt themselves to the shifting 

of their future lot? With regard to children in general, this ques. 

‘tion may be answered in the affirmative, There will, of course, be some with 
inferior capacities, who cannot be qualified to perform other than the 
mochanienl Let us not, however, be misunderstood. It is 

got pretended that the extent of Scientific information which can be imparted 
aschool for the children of the working-classes (who leave it so early) can 





tbe sufficient to enable them at once to understand and apply every improvement 
‘manufactures depending on Science ; but this much may be accomplished 
“They may be made acquainted, as they are at this school, with the great prin 
ee tices and thereby rendered oepalla of sedag fn the pecpericiae 
for the spocial information required, and also to understand the technical lan. 
“guage in which it is expressed. ‘The teacher of this echool may quola lie 


| 1 From Third Report pe 5 
ar 
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on, may here be stated. 
idea may easily be imparted by words alono, to any one who 


teaching Sci 

c such simple or nearly simple ideas have frequently to be 
[; and hence the necessity of objects, pictures, experiments, and 
to familiar facts, 

‘collective lessons for simultancous instruction of large numbers, the 
Is made subservient to the systematic courses of instruction on the 
Physical Sciences, Natural History, Geography, &c. The teacher 
aloud a sentence, and then all the class read it alond together— 


jaractor ; and by leading them to supply illustrations of thir own, and. 
il applications of the knowledge they are acquiring. Spelling and 
Igy are connected incidentally with these lessons, Whenever the subject 
4 and the means of the school will afford, objects and diagrams are 
; and the teacher has found that the rapidity, accuracy, and stability 
of the pupils in any branch of knowledge, may be almost 

td by the number of such illustrations that has beon presented to 


talue of the course of Physiological teaching becomes greatly increased, 
ft inclades the Physiology of the Brain, as is the case in this school, 
ildren are shown that the conditions of Mental vigour are ay certain and 
ble as those of Physical health. Thus, when the heart, lungs, stomach, 
fe, all act harmoniously together, each doing its share in the work of 
item, by performing efficiently the function assigned to it, the body is 
‘hs but when any organ ix deranged, weakened, or inflamed, and 
is ite function irregularly, deficiently, or im excess, feebluness or 
i the result, So with the brain ; the children learn that every part of 
spted to its particular objects, as directly and perfectly as the stomach 
vod, tho Iungs to air, the muscles to gravitation and other physical 
(ces; that Moral and Intellectual education is the presenting to the 
@ manifested by the cerebral organs their proper objects, and training 
set with vigour and in harmony in relation to them ; that intellectual 
virtue, and general happiness result from the proper direction 

| argtidhaparemgelianl a ir rteee vice, and misery 
mult of the opposite states. In studying the structure of the skeleton, 


1 From Third eport, p. 9. 2 From Fifth Report, p. 12, 
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she is very happy. She has been taught the finger-alphabet, and converses 
readily with the masters and scholars, She has been instructed in writing 
also, and when informed of our names, she felt C.'s) dress and mine, recognise 
m8 ay old acquaintances, recollected our visit of last year, and wrote in pencil 
‘the words—‘ Laura glad see Combe," and presented them tous. 

‘Two of the pupils named Baker, to whom she was much attached, were 
absent on a visit to their friends, und she had worked a bag which she wished 
tosend to them, She had just finished a letter to them, which she kindly 
‘sllowed me to carry with me, as a specimen of her chirography, and said she 
Would write another, It was in the following terms :—‘* Louisa and Elizabeth 
Baker.—Laurn is well. Laura will give Baker bag. Man will carry bag to. 
Baker. Laura will cry, Baker will come to see Laura. Drew” [another pupil) 
**is well. Drew give love to Baker, Laura Bridgman.” 

T asked Dr Howe by what means he succeeded in teaching her the connection 
between the letters ‘‘deliver,” and the act of delivering, and so forth. Ho 
said that the moaning of all such words was commnnicated only by very 
frequent repetition of the act, and by writing the letters each time. Ho took 
@ bag, for instance, and time after time made Laura deliver it to him, and 
write the letters, and thus he succeeded in connecting the mental 
with the words. She has lange organs of Philoprogentiveness, and has a little 
doll which she caresses and dresses very neatly. She has a great admiration of 
ornaments, and was delighted with C.’s bracelets and brooch. Sho has a 
feparate box for her own bonnet, and another for the other parts of her 
dress, and preserves them all in the greatest order. She has at present 20 
ideas of Religion. Dr Howe waits for the further maturity of her organisation, 
and the greater development of her faculties, before he attempts to convey to 
her this species of knowledge; and, in the meantime, every one is enjoined not 
to allude to the subject, lest they should convey impressions that might render 
her unhappy, and which it might bo impossible to eradicate. 

Tadd the following particulars from the “Annual Report of the Trustees" of 
‘tho Institution, for 1840 :-— 

“«There is one whose situation is so peculiar, and whose case is #0 interesting 
ina philosophical point of view, that wo cannot forbear making particular 
mention of it ; we allude to Laura Bridginan, the deaf, dumb, and blind gisl. 

“<The intellectual improvement of this interesting being, and the progress 
she has made in expressing her ideas, is traly 

“She uses the manual alpbabet of the deaf mutes with great facility and great 
rapidity ; she has increased her vocabulary so as to comprehend the names of 
all common objects ; she usex adjectives expressive of positive qualities, such 
as hard, soft, sweot, sour, &c.; vorba expreasive of action, as give, take, ride, 
run, &¢,, in the present, past, and futaore tense; she connects adjectives with 
nouns to express their qnalities ; she introduces verbs into sentences, and 
connects them by conjunctions: for instance, a gentleman having given her 
an apple, she said, man give Laura sweet apple 

“She can count to high numbers; she can add and subtract small 
numbers, 

“But the most gratifying acquirement which she has made, and the one 
which has given her the most delight, is the power of writing a legible hand, 

4 Mrs Combe, called Cecilia. See p. 332. ‘ 
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‘s0, but soon after, wishing to go with one of the little girls, she strove to ex-! 
Press her meaning thus, Laura go al-fwo. 

4 (The same eagerness is manifested in her attampts to define, for the purpuse 
‘of elasuification : for instance, some one giving her the wort bachelor, she came 
to her teacher fora definition. She was tanght that men who had wives were 
Ausbands, those who had none, éackelors; when asked if she understood, she 
anid, ‘man no have wife bachclor—Tenny bachelor,’ referring to an old friend 
of here Being told to define bachelor, she suid, ‘bachelor no have wife, and 
smoke pipe.’ Thonn, sbaiocetsres Sheibahee ta Pa OO NY aoe 
‘person as a specific mark of the species bachelor, 

Bitten, tn caida: ta' tent <kibe enarwlsclga soft tbe ord 4oi'wex sok te 
teacher, Tenny has got no wife, what is Tenny } 

“She paused, and then said, * Tenmy ix wrongs” 

<The word widow being explained to her, a woman whose hnaband is dead, 
and she being called upon to define, she said, ‘widow is womam, man dead, 
and cold,’ and eked ont her meaning by sinking down, and dropping her hand, 
to signify in the grownd. 

“*The two last words she added herself, they not having been in the de- 
finition ; but she instantly associates the idea of coldness and burial with 
death, 


“Hor having acquired any idea of death was not by the wish of her teacher, 
it having been his intention to reserve the subject until such a development of 
Ther reason should be attained as would enable him to give her a correct iden 
of it. 

“Ho hopes still, by aid of the analogy of the germination and growth of 
planta, to give her « consoling hope of resurrection, to counterbalance the 
almost instinctive dread of death. 

“Sho had touched a dead body before she camo to the Institution. 

“She easily acquired a knowledge and use of active verbs, especially those 
expressive of dangible action; as to walk, to run, to sew, to shake. 

“At first, of course, no distinction could be made of mood and tense; she 
used the words ina general sense, and according to the onder of her sense of 
ideas; thus, in asking some one to give her bread, she would first use the word 
expressive of the leading idea, and say, ‘Laura bread, give.” If she wanted 
water, she would say, ‘water drink Laura.’ 

“Soon, however, she learned the ase of the auxiliary verbs, of the difference: 
of past, present, and future tense ; for instance, here is an early sentence, 
* Reller ix sick—achen will Keller well; tho use of be she had not acquired. 

“Having acquired the use of substantives, adjectives, and verbs, prepositions 
and conjunctions, it was deemed time to make the experiment of trying to 
teach her to write, and to show her that she might communieate her ideas to” 

‘not in contact with her. 

“# It was astonishing to witness the mute atnazement with which she submitted 
to the process, the docility with which she imitated every motion, and the pare 
severance with which she moved her pencil aver and over again in the same 
track, until she could form the letter. But when at Inst the idea dawned upon 
hor, that, by this mysterious process, sho could make other people understand 
what she thought, her joy was boundless. 

“ Never did a child apply more eagerly and joyfully to any task than she did 
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‘even to Lanra that the child was not only helpless, but naturally very stupid, 
being almost an idiot. Then Laura gave her up in despair and aveided her, 
and has ever since had an aversion to Kreck tee sci epee 


thas: countlest deeds which Mr Nobody does in every house,—if a chair is 
esis on any tog Ls nlapface, asl can Recred yng UNE (arcs evo oe 
it at once to this child. 

“(Tt has been observed before that she is familiar with the processes of addi- 
tion and subtraction in small numbers, Subtracting one number from another 
puzzled her for a time, but, by help of objects, she accomplished it, She can. 
count and conceive objects to about one hundred in number—to express an. 
indefinitely great number, or more than she can count, she says Awnived, If she 
thought a friend was to be absent many years, she would ssy—will come hun- 
dred Sundays, meaning weeks. She is pretty accurate in measuring time, and 
seems to have an intuitive tendency to do it. eae ae 
pe chag: at oct cman Cn eg a SE 
time accurat 

eeWieh 2oa siya 2 tha wie, aia a wild Sto uaa wBles sau pete 
familiar ; for instance, if asked what day will it be in fifteen days moro, sho 
readily names the day of the week. The day she divides by the commence- 
ment and end of the school, by tho recesses, and by the arrival of meal-times. 

“She goea to bed punctually at seven o'clock, and of her own accord, For 
some time after she camo under our charge, she had some one to put her 
to bed every night ; but soon it was thought best to send her alone, and, 
that she might not wait for any one, she was left alone one evening; and sho 
sat until quite Inte, a person watching her; and wt last sho seemed to form 
her resolution suddenly—she jumped up and groped her way up to bed. From 
that time to this, sho has never required to be told to go to bed, but, at the 
arrival of the hour for retiring, she goes by herself. 

“Those persons who hold that the capacity of perceiving and measuring the 
lapse of time is an innate and distinct fheulty of the mind, may deem it an 
important fact that Laura evidently can measure time eo accurately as to 

‘between a half and a whole note of music. 
‘‘Seated at the pianoforte, she will strike the notes in a measure quite 


correctly. 

“Now, it will be perceived that she must have a clear perception of the 
lapse of time, in order to strike the two-cighths at the right instant ; for, in the 
(ie Sosy costae ms ce tani 

‘ir beat. 

“‘There is no doubt that practice will enable her to subdivide time still 
more minutely. Possibly, some attach an undue degree of importance to this 
power of measuring time, considered in a metaphysical point of view, for any 
one may make the same experiment upon himself, and by stopping his eara 
Sage tahicoe phish or tre cote incon renee 
sensation, and know which of two periods is longest; nevertheless, wo 
roti caestaby ty uote tha phanvsoeus GNAbA soos ot Toten tera eae 
‘of whom they may concern, 

“This interesting, in a Physiological point of view, to know the effect of the 
deprivation of three senses upon the remaining two, 





wv 
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sign of recognition. 
“The innate desire for knowledge, and the instinctive efforts which the 
‘human faculties make to exerciss their functions, is shown most remarkably 
fo Laura. Her tiny fingers ure to her as eyes, and ears, and nose, and most 
deftly and incessantly does she keep them in motion ; like the feelers of somo 


in the path, so Laure’s arms and hands are continually in play; and when 
she is walking with a person, she not only recognises everything she passes 
tonching distance, but, by continually touching her companions hands, 
ee res A person, walking across a room while 
on his left sm, wind nd eh ak pel ou oe 
waisteoat pocket with his t hand, without her perceiving 
Bape sich at -ssncsnc vad ce saatio nt cee acy taco ake 
will rise from her seat, go straight towards a door, put out her hand just at 
| Has viglt tine, and grasp the handle with 
© When she runs against a door which is shut, but which she expected to find 
‘open, she does not fret, but rubs her head and laughs as though she perceived 
‘the ludicrous position of a person flat against a door trying to walk through it. 
“ Tho constant and tireless exercise of her feelers gives her very accurate 
| 


re 
Ht 


knowledge of every thing about the house ; so that if a new article, a bundle, 
‘bandbox, or even a new book, ix laid anywhere in the apartments which she 
ft would be but a short time before, in her ceaseless rounds, she 
would find it, and from something about it, she would generally discover to 
whom it belonged. 
| 2'Sha perceives the approach of persons by the undulations of the afr striking 
edoeay and she can distinguish the step of those who tread bard, and jar 
| 
* At table, if told to be still, sho sits and conducts herself with propriety ; 
| handles her cup, spoon, and fork, like other children ; so that a stranger 
ooking at her would take her for-a very pretty child, with w green ribbon 
over her eyes. 
™ But, when at liberty to do as she chooses, abe is continually feeling of things, 
and ascertaining their size, shape, density, and use—asking their names and their 
| Purposes, going on with unsatiable curiosity, stop by step, towards knowledge. 
“ Thus doth her active mind, though all atlent and darkling within, commune 
‘by means of her one sense with things external, and gratify its innate craving 


‘external nature and physical relations will in time become extensive. 

“Tf the same success shall attend the cultivation of her Moral nature, as has 
followed that of her Intellect and her Perceptive faculties, great will be the 
teward to her, and most interesting will be the results to others,”"? 

1 Amertoa, vol lil pp. 187 and 456. 
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heard “Secularism described as a system of atheism, which denied morality, 
human responsibility, sanctioned unlimited sensual indulgence, &c., and, after 
‘the definition, the lecturer or denouncer, a minister named Rutherford, pro- 
claimed Mr Combe as “ the High Priest of Seculariam ;” in proof of which he 
quoted the name of the School. This, of course, did us some damage, and was 
‘Very annoying. To have changed the name of the school, in submission to such 
‘Mmisrepresentation, would have been still more damaging. 

T need scarcely add, that, had we foreseen this perversion of the name, we 
should never have adopted it; as neither Mr Gombe nor anybody elae con- 
cerned in the promotion and carrying on of the school were at all afflicted with 
that vanity of obtrusive ostentatious heterodoxy, which too often magnifies 
Theological differences, and needlessly provokes the immoralities of Theological 
odium.—Yours traly, W. Marrreu Wintrams, 


To Wm. Jolly, Esy., 
H. M. Inspector of Schools, Invernvas. 


No. V.—ON NATIONAL UNSECTARIAN SECULAR 
EDUCATION. 


1, “Tue Pras ror tas Estastisiment or A Gewgrat SysteM oF 


Sxrcutar Epucatioy 1x raz County ov Lancaster,” issued in 
1847, by “The Lancashire Public School Association,” after- 
wards called “ The National Public School Association.” 


Rererxen to, pp. 237, and 590. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF LANCASHIRE. 


A nomber of gentlemen of varios religious denominations, resident in this 
‘county, fecling a deep interest in the education of the people, have drawn up 
the following plan for the establishment of a system of Popular Education in 
the county of Lancaster, which they respectfully recommend to the attentive 
consideration of all classes, sects, and parties, in the earnest hope that they 
may be induced to recognise the soundness of the principles on which it is 
‘based, and to demand of the legislature the powers which are necessary to carry 
it into effect. 


On no great question which has agitated the public mind for a very long 
period, has a greater diversity of opinion existed than on the subject of Popular 
Education. Yot, amidst all this variety of opinion, there appears to be a 
general recognition of the value of education, and an increasing belief in the 
necessity that exists for promoting its extension among the people. 

For ourselves, we believe thore is no safeguard for civil and religious liberty, 
no security for the rights of property and labour, nothing within the scope of 
merely homan agency which can condnce to the material, the moral, and the 
religious well-being of the people, equal to a universal diffusion of education, 








| ll 












i information, and with certain other limited powers, should be estab- 
d eres aes eae v ie en Seva ae eageanlblalo he 


y % position somewhat more elevated in the social goals, By the latter, 
that tho establishment of a system of education for the whole 
people will be hailed with satisfaction, 
Such are the chief features of the following plan, and such the objects we 
(have had in view in its construction. 
fe entertain a strong hope and belief that the public mind is becoming 
more convinced of the truth of the principles on which it is founded, 
Dibsree Soc ta conus is bo thts comsiny: betonat we tollere Peet ect 
‘with a warmer support from some, and a less decided opposition from others, 
[fiers 1632 ad bean proposed for the conniry at Iarge, and because wo believe 
that in this county are to be found mon preeminently qualified to carry out 
(such an experiment with spirit and success, 
_ Divisions or tHe Counry.—Tho county of Lancaster is divided into six 
or Wapentakes. 
| Senoon Commrrrees.—Every parish or township in the county, 
inhabitants or upwarda, shall be required to appoint sracn ge 
consisting of numbers in tho fol 
‘ Oe ete at io oschad as oat meet allan 
four descriptions of schools ; for which purpose they shall be empowered to 
rates. 


awe Commox Dar Scitoors, for children from five to fifteen 


Pere hse hey coat be tatractad to seating, grammer, vftng, atematl 
and such other kinds of useful Secular information as may be 


‘in our intercourse with our fellow-creatares ; temperance, frugality, industry, 
‘and all other virtues conducive to the right ordering of practical conduct in 
‘the affairs of life. And inasmuch as theso virtues, together with Reverence 
|: sameglcabtmipem rte forte al pig aoe! 
the Scriptures, a sclection of examples and precepts inculeating ther #hall 
[eeeats Beaker therefrom, and read and used in the said schools, but without rofer- 
De eeres ce cig che chennai ma men 
For the purpose of making this selection, a commission shall be sppointed 
Pip the'cdunty board, consisting of nine individuals, no two of whom. aball: be 
jbers of the same religious denomination ; and in order that the pecaliar 
POBeSEe Bi i ets ouct ning be favored) Ube enaittana Gopetnvesio 6 he 
shall be required in the selection, 
Qyp. Evextnc Scnooxs, for persons of the age of ten years and upwards, 
Under the same regulations as the day schools, 
Sep. Invaxr Scrrooxs, for children under six years of age. 
dru. Ixpusratan Scxoors, for the purpose of affording fool and shelter 
22 
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" nobel pope prenped-eer Lae epee 4 
torte certs aan ie ae 
on nay rapt i mo pre oto of 


ratepayers of sa parith ot 
purpose, object t 
have the right 


@ boar shall elect annually a president. Five 1nembers shall form 


axp Powsns or Tar Courry Boann.—1. dao ae thas 290, 
salary of not less than £500, nor more than 
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an eee oe telnet ott peed 
ready, to stand forward as the defenders of the rights and 











-gecept engagements in the public or in private schools, 


Such is the plan which we submit to the consideration of our fellow- 
countrymen of this county. Weare not prepared to say that it is, in every 
one of its details, the best that could be devised ; but it is our deep conviction 


is 4 
‘reception of divine truth; to all these we appeal with earnestness to lay 
to approach the consideration of 


Rererrep 70, p. 224. 

















to persuade us, that no educational scheme founded on provisions assuring 
‘the introdustion into our Common Schools, of Theological or Dogmatic toach- 


E 


itig in any form, can ever bo a national or permanent one ; uncon- 
regard to the prosperity and progress of vital Religion. Anil the 
‘of such a project is, at present, the more deeply to be deplored, 
‘beciuss its apparent populority is the only obstacle to the enactment of 
measures which might enaure tho effective diffusion of industrial, 
and moral training through every zone of the population of Scotland. But, 
my Lord, be not misled by that apparent popularity,—let not sound and far- 
seeing statesmanship be scared from right und comprehensive action by an 
over-estimate of the influence, or the mistaken interpretation, of a few un- 
analysed public mectings, Thess meotings cannot, as we have said, represent 
the tre principles of the Voluntary Church in this country; and it is be- 
conting every day nore manifest, throngh the resolutions of the preshyteries 
of that church, that they do not represent them. Your Lordship needs not 
informed, that, in all countries, there are great numbers of the Religious 
laity, who, unless imperatively required to pronounce, are never willing to 
oppos the clerical body in measures plausibly averred to involve the intorests 
of Religion ; aud yet, how frequently has history told us, how false would be 
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‘of our country with aught like such a clear and unequivocal majority in 
favour of what is good and true, as might at once determine them to fix upon 
and to espouse it. 

It is this which has encompassed the Government with difficulties from 


which wo can seo no other method of extrication, than the one which we have 


‘o pablic measure for raising the general intelligence of all should be held in 
abeyance. Lot the men, therefore, of all churches and all denominations 
‘alike hail such a measure, whether as carried into effect by a good education 
Doe Or Be ocksies jan) cieecils, ta Mien ring see ee 
Tet that education in Religion, which the Legislature abstains from 
for, be provided for, as freely and amply as as they will, by those who have 
undertaken the charge of ther. 

We should hope, as the result of such a scheme, for a most wholesome rival- 
ship on the part of many in the great aim of rearing, on the basis. of their 


principles and doctrines of the gospel, along with being well taught in the 

lessons of ordinary scholarship. Although no attempt should be made to 

regulate or to enforce the lessons of Religion in the inner hall of legislation, 

this will not prevent, but rather stimulate to a greater earnestness in the 
contest between truth and falsehood—between light and darkness—in the outer 

field of society ; nor will the result of such a contest in fvour of what is 

wud good be at all the more unlikely, that the families of the land have been 


condition, or, last of all, their place in the seale of intelligence and learning. 
would, under such a system, be the immediate product, not of 
legislation, but of tho Christian and philanthropic zeal which obtained through- 
out society at large, But it is well, when whit legislation does for the fullil- 
ment of its object tends, not to the impediment, but rather, we apprehend, to 
‘the fortherance of those greater and higher objeets which are in the contempla- 
tion of those whoso desires are chiefly set on the immortal well-being of 


aan, 

‘On the basis of these general views, I have two remarks to offer regarding the 
Government scheme of education : 

1. [should not require a certificate of satisfaction with the Religious progress 
of the scholars from the managers of the schools, in order to their receiving 
the Government aid. Such a cortificate from Unitarians or Catholics implies the 
direct sanction or countenance by Government to their respective creeds, and 
the responsibility, not of allowing, but more than this, of requiring that these 
shall be taught to the children who attend. A bare allowance is but a general 
‘toleration ; but a requirement involves in it the mischief, and, would add, tho 
goilt, of an indiscriminate endowment for truth and error, 

2. Iwould suffer parents or natural guardians to select what parts of the 
education they wanted for their children. I would not force Arithmetic upon 
thom, if all they wanted was Reading and Writing; and as little,would I force 
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“Archibald Billing, M.D., F.R.S., Member of the Senate and Examiner in 


ital, 
neis Boott, M.D., Member of the Council of University College. 
. Bowman, F.R.8., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at King’s College, rst 
ke. 


Bright, M.D., F.WS., Physician Extmordinary to the Queen, Con- 
sulting Physician to Guy's Hospital, &c. j 
€. Brodie, Bart., 7 ages earns 
‘Surgeon to H.R. Prince Albert, &e. 

George Budd, M.D., F.R.S., ern Malicere Sa | 
"Physician ta King’s College Hospital, 

Sir William Burnett, M.D., K.C.B., and K.C.H., F.R.S., Director-General of 

Naval Hospitals and Fleets. | 
iy eileen M.D., F.RS., Physician to St Bartholomew's Hospital, 


“Wm. Carpenter, M.D., F.RS., Examiner in Physiology, &c., University of | 
"London, Professor of Forensic Medicine at University College. 

“Sir Jumes Clark, Bart., M.A., M.D, F.R.S., Physician in Ondinary to the 

~Qaeen nnd to H.RLH. Prince Albert, &. 

Tames Copland, M.D,, F.R.S., President of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 


ohn Davy, M.D., F.R.S., InspectorGeneral of Army Hospitals. 
John E. Erichsen, F-R.C.8., Professor of Surgery, ‘University Colloge, and 


to H. RH. Prince Albert, &e. 
bipedal D.C.L, F-RS,, Physician in Ordinary to H.M. House- 
hold, Physician Extraordinary to H.R.H. Prince Albert, &c. 
ER D, Grainger, F.R.S., Lecturer on Physiology at St Thomas's Hospital. 
Willan Angustns Gus, 3.2. Physician to King's College Hospital, Professor 
Forensic Medicine at 


'# College. 

meee Hawkins, President of Royal Colloge of Surgeons, Surgeon to St 
ee etl ae. 

Francis Hawkins, M.D,, Registrar of Royal College of Physicians, and 
to Middlesex Hospital, 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D., Member of the Senate of the University of London. 
Joseph Hodgson, BRS, Momber of Council of Royal College of Surgeons, 

Giawiitsier ta Sugery ta University of Loudon, 
Sir Heary Holland, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen 
and H.R. H. Prince Albert. 
William Jenner, M.D., Professor of Pathological Anatomy at University 


College. 
Hi. Bence Jones, M-A., M.D., F.R.S., Physiclun to St George's Hospital, | 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Mr Charles Gibbon exhibits, in his ‘Life of George Combe,” excellent 
taste and discretion, and no small skill in the art of giving to the almost 
necessarily uneventful life of a man of science a strong personal interest.” — 
Daily News. 


“Asa picture of men and progress sixty years ago . . . these two volumes 
will attract many readers.” —Standand. 


“ Mr Gibbon has produced a readable and effective work.” —Athenceum. 

“Too much praise cannot be given to him for the judicious reserve, the 
discriminating taste, and the admirable literary ability displayed in these 
volumes... We have passed by many pages of tho interesting volume: 
which we had marked for quotation, but we have perhaps said enough to 
justify our estimate of their merits and attractiveness.” —Manchester Examiner. 


‘* Mr Charles Gibbon’s very readable ‘ Life of George Combe.’”— Times. 


“These memoirs of a Scottish thinker will repay an attentive perusal.""— 
Graphic, 


“No reader can fail to profit from a perusal of Mr Gibbon’s work.” —Dublin 
Evening Mail. 


«A most interesting and really admirable piece of biographical work.”— 
Dumdee Advertiser. ° 


“A graphic and interesting account of the long life and indefatigable labours 
of a very remarkable man.” —Scotsman. 
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